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This booklet contains institutional capability 
profiles' on the 17 educational laboratories and RSD centers primarily 
supported by the National Institute of Education, Department of 
Healthr Education , and Welfare. Each institution presents its 
capabilities in terms of mission, programs, resources, staff, and 
facilities. The original university-based research and development 
centers were jcreat^d under provisions of the Cooperative Research Act 
of 1963« The regional educational laboratories were funded under 
provisions of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
These- institutions maintain multidisciplinary staffs and specialized 
facilities for conducting research, development, evaluation, and 
/training. Many of the institutions have a substantive mission focus 
(e^g., reading, school organization, and vocational education). 
Others have strong regional ties. .-Their expertise spans early 
elementary through adult education and basic research through product 
develofJment and dissemination. All have experience performing both 
small-scale projects and large, multi-year programs. Although funded 
largely through contracts administered by NIE, the institutions also 
perform work for other federal, state, and local agencies. Additional 
funding sources include foundations, industries, and foreign 
countries. Further information can be obtained by contacting the 
director of each institution. (Editor/MB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



IMS booldet contains Institutional capability profiles on the 17 
educational laboratories and R. & D. centers prijnarily supported by 
the National Institute of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Eacli Institution presents its capabilities in terms of 
mission, programs, resources, staff, -and facilities. 

Tlae original university-based research and development centers werp 
^ated under provisions of the Cooperative Research Act of 1963 
The regional educational laboratories were funded under provisions ■ 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965.* These insti- 
tutions maintain multidlscipllnary staffs and specialized facilities 
for conducting research, development, evaluation, and training, 
of the institutions have a substantive mission focus (e.g., reading 
school organization, and vocational education) . Others have strong' 
regional ties. Their expertise spans early elementary through adult 
education and basic resear-^,h through producf development and dissem- 
ination, /dl have experience performing both, small-scale projects 
and large, multiyear programs. ' 

'i 

Although funded largely through contracts administered by MIE, the 
Lnstitutions also perform work for other Federal, State, and local 
agencies. Additional funding sources include foundations, industry, 
and 'foreign countries. 

Jgencies needing work perforaied in the areas of educational research, 
aevelopment, eval-oation, or traJ.ning will find this booklet a helpful 
reference listing of experienced contractors. Rirther inforination 
ran be obtained. by contacting the director of each institution. 



'The Center for Vocational Education was established under provisions 
)r the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and its 1968 ainsndments. 
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The Appalachla Educational Laboratory (AEL) has as its specific 
mission iirpraving education and educational opportunity in 
the Appalachian region. This/ mission is based on two 
assuirptions: (1) Iirproved educational practices can help 
the people of Appalachia Inprove their quality of life/ and 
(2) educational practices can be iirproved through^_ educational 
research and development. The laboratory serves the Appalachian 
region by • performing major projects based upon needs assessments, 
providing that infomiation to itr. constituents, serving as a 
communication lii^ among States through the AEL board of 
directors, creating a Consortium cf State Depart-mcnts of 
Education in the Appalachian Region, and relying on advisory 
groups for regional input. 

The laboratory seeks to lessen the iiipact of economic hair^ship 
and rural isolation in Appalachla by developing innovative 
educational 'prograins to meet specified needs of the region. 
An initial needs assessment was conducted early in the 
laboratory's development and- this study is periodically 
.updated through formal and informal assessment procedures. 
Programr. are developed to meet these special needs. For 
example, an early AEL project, the Educational Cooperative 
program, sought to-' assist small school districts in^ voluntarily 
combining their talents and resources to more effectively 
and economically meet comnon demands. The laboratory's 
Home-Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) program was designed 
specifically for isolated nonurban preschoolers. Career 
education, high on the list of needs, is the subject of two 
AEL projects— Career Decisionmaking (CDM) and Experience-Based 
Career Education (EBCE). 

Initially, the laboratory limited its work to major research " 
and development projects which would provide products and/or 
processes to alleviate some of the most, seminal problems common 
to education in the Appalachian region of its member States. 
As AEL has reached institutional matut-ity, the focus of its work 
has been broadened in two ways. First, AEL now provides direct 
research, evaluation, developnent, a^id dissemLnation services 
to State and local education agencies (SEA's and LEA^s) ttirou^out 



Its member-State area. Second , AEL has\ expanded its area 
of specific concern and operation to all areas of the 
seven participating States , thus extending its mission 
to encorrpass educational concerns found In both the ^ . 
Appalachian and non-Appalachian areas of its member 
States. 

Needs characteristic of the Appalachian region also have 
been identified to exist elsewhere. AEL products spawned 
initially out of a regional need have been found to meet 
needs across the Nation. All projects have been presented 
to and/or used by audliences throughout the United States. 
The CDM materials have been field tested in Oregon ^ Utah^ 
California, Washington, Alabama, Kentucky, New York, Idaho, • 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and Ohio. School systems in New 
York, Iowa, West Virginia, Georgia, and Louisiana have 
Inpleme^ted AEL/EBCE projects. Products resulting from 
development of the HOPE project are iri use in Illinois, 
Ohio, Idaho, Tennessee, West Virginia, Oregon,, Kentucky.^ 
Missouri, South Carolina, Alabama, North Carolina., and 
Pennsylvania. Audiences in Pennsylvania; West Virginia; . 
Washington, D.C.; and South Carolina have viewed, and 
provided evaluative reactions to the Television for Effective 
Parenthood test show. 

Several AEL products await iiriTiinent national dissemination. 
The CDM materials are scheduled to be published in 
January 19773 by McKnlght Publishing Co., of Bloomlngton, 
111. The Plane Visitor Training Package , from the 
Marketable Preschool Education (MPE) program, is being 
placed with a publisher for national release. The U.S. 
Office of Education is making available irrplementation 
moneys to school systems wishing to adopt or adapt an 
EBCE program. So AEL's work within its region has proved 
beneficial to the education of youngsters throughout' the 
Nation. 

Resources available to the laboratory which help it to 
archie ve its goals are varied. One jjrportant resource 
is .the Consortium of State Departments of Education 
in the Appalachian Region. Created by AEL and incorporated 
in 1973 as a nonprofit corporation, the consortium represents 
a cooperative approach to regional educational problems. 
AEL's highly qualified staff is an irrportant resource, 
working closely wl^h personnel in all levels of SEA's and 
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lea's to help achieye the laboratory's mission. These two 
factors have led to '^another key resource — AEL*s high level 
of acceptance by educational leaders and institutions in the 
region. Throu^ these\ strengths, AEL finds expertise for 
research, development, ^ssemination, and evaluation. 

A • 

\ .. ■ 

As an insti*:uT:icn, AEL has^ achieved and maintained close 
relationship;^ with educational practitioners. Product develop- 
went has included, as an 'integral part, the involveirent of 
students in pilot and field tpsts. SEA and LEA personnel .' 
sei^e on advisory councils during the research, development, 
testing, and dissemination of products and programs. 

\ 

AEL has demonstrated its capabiliiby of dealing with education 
of disadvantaged youth in nonurban.^ settings and "is rapidly 
developing a similar capability in-urban areas. The AEL 
staff has also been, working on the development of R. & D. 
approaches to solving problems regar^g handicapped youth, 
adult basic education and adult midcareer education, and 
on the development of educational approaches to dealing with 
delinquent youth, to reducing child abu^e and neglect, and 
to providing specialized training for minorities and womsn. 
The laboratory has an institutional inteife.est, and the staff a 
personal interest, in the Appalachian cull^ural heritage. 

."AEL will -continue to serve the Appalachian'^^d non-Appalachian 
areas of its participating States. As always, work at AEL 
is perfomed not only to serve the youth of ^he region, but 
to serve the youth of the Nation as well. \ 



Seven States— Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Olilo, Pennsylvania. 
Virginia, and West Virginia — participate direcUy in the 
operation of the laboratory through the AEL board of directors, 
Each State is represented on the 38-member boar^ by the chief 
State officer or designee, a representative of §he State schod] 
superintendents' association, and. a representative of a doctors 
degree-granting institution and a representative 'jpf a non- 
doctoral teacher-training institution. In addition, 10 msmbers 
at large are selected from organizations, enterprises, and . 
institutions not mentioned above. \ 

^ ■ ■ I- 

The primary governance and policymaking uody of th^ corporatior 

is the eight-member executive board. ■ (See figure l\. ) Each 

State's board delegation elects a representative to| serve 
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on the executive boards which makes the membership of that 
board the seven elected representatives ^ plus the Immediate 
past president. 

The 'Consortium of State Departments of Education In the 
Appalachian Region Is an luportant asset to the- board 
because of Its capability for regional Input In decision- 
making. Tine consortium's board of directors ^ consisting 
of the chief State school officers of the 10 participating 
States 5 provides a natural cormiunication link with the 
laboratory. The consortium has five standing task forces 
to assist AEL with any project which has regional irrplications . 
The consortium stands ready to create specialized advisory 
groups whenever the need arises. 



The laboratory director is responsible to the AEL board of 
directors for carrying out the requirements ol* the corporate 
charter 3 bylaws ^ policies and procedures ^ and for overall 
management of the laboratory/ 's contracts ^ personnel ^ fiscal ^ 
and material resources. 

AEL's Internal manageiiient strategy centralizes some functions ^ 
with product development housed in separate production 
divisions . With almost all control of - production contained 
within the operating divisions ^ high levels of productivity 
and personal cormitment of participants to the division are 
maintained.- . • \. 

The centraLJ.zed functions serve to insure the Integrity 
of the laboratory without destroying the vitality of the 
separate product divisions. Laboratory comnunicationsj 
R. & D. product dissemination and quality control^ 
interactions with the laboratory's educator clients, eval- 
uations of products and procedures , and initiation of new work 
are centralized in the positions of coordinator of 
comnunicationSj associate director of dissemination and 
educational services , and associate director of planning 
and evaluation services — all directly responsible to the 
laboratory director. Supervision' of the operation and 
personnel for the laboratory is perfomed by the coordinator 
of management services . • ' ■ ' . 
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Figure 1. Organizational structure 
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To provide di^rLslonal i^^ the reBearch and 

evaluation, 'CCOTnunications. and diffusion, and product 
developnent groupsV ' T^^ specialist groiro^ are' designed 
to provide a 'forum, in which conegial relationships can 
develop-. It is in the context of these groups that the 
'associate directors monitoi*, evaluate*,^am^ ^ 
evaluation, product, devfeiopnent, and disSCTiinatlon activities 
of the several divisions. " ; 

■ ' ' ■ • • 1- ' 

Each division is organized!*' accoixlLng to its own needs. A 
division may have within the program staff evaluators or 
diffusion expe37ts> bu,t their, activities are shared with 
th^ appropriate centralized staff through the colleglal 
network describ^ above*. In addition, the research and 
evaltiatioh division may contract with other divisions to 
'perform research 'and evaluation tasks; ; 

f'lanning for' new work at the laboratory is perfoimed centrally 
with the planning and develoixnent coixnlttee of the executive 
board serving in an advisory capacity; Outside advisory 
groups are established by projects for input duriiig their 
entire planning and operational phases. For exanple, our . 
EBCE project* s connunity advisory council consists of 
representatives frcm the State and local school boards, 
business, industry, political institutions, labor unions, 
students, parents, "and others. The council has provided 
strong ccOTnunity-based support for the program. The 
early childhood division, utilizes as an advisory groi^ the " 
early childhood task [force of the Consortium of State 
Departrrents of Education in the Appalachian Region. 
Our Television for Effective Parenthood project, funded 
by the U.S. Office of Education, works with a curriculum/ 
gcals advisory connrtttee. 



AEL's highly qualified and specialized staff makes it an 
iiistitution with unique ccxipetencies. - For exanple, since 
1968, staff .have been deeply involved in the development of 
hom^-based early childhood education and parent training 
programs. From their work in these programs; staff haye 
developed depth In experience and expertise In television 
production. Materials developed in these programs are also 
being used in settings with handicapjied children. AElVEBCE 
staff have acquired expertise in working with aiployers and 
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. the CGininunity in developliig the experlence-:based learning 
program.. Staff have cultivated more than 150 possible 
jobsltes^in the Kanawha Valley and are trained to conduct 
site analyses and develop task statements for each job. 

■ • , • \ ■ 

Researcli and e^^aluatlon staff are experienced in the 
evaluation of infoimation systems; media. Including 
■.. children's television; and vocational education, parent 
• education, preschool education, and hone-based education 
programs. 

AEL personnel possess unique abilities in field studies and 
evaluation services; in program planning, design, and 
development; in' instructional materials developnent; and 
in specialized training services. AEL's strengths lie 
'in its cadre of professional enployees with expertise, in 
career education, early" childhood education, experience- 
based education, and research and evaluation. ' 

The laboratory enploys a full-time staff of 53, which 
includes 35 pixjfessionals and 18 stipport" staff. (For 
staff breakdown by degrees and discipline areas, see ' 
table 1.) , . ' : 

AEL is an equal opportunity . affiimative action enployer that 
provides equal employmiat to all persons. The laboratory's 
policies and practices actively seek to enroloy and advance 
females, minority groips, the handicapped,' and others. The « 
laboratory prepares amually an Equal Employment Affliro ative ' 
Action Plan . - ' ^ 

. ^ ' . ' . . - ■ • 

The AppaladJhia Educational Laboratory encoura^s personal 
growth 9nd development of enployees. Six-unntoers of the 
staff have .been promoted frqm si^jport to professional level. 
^Pive of these have begn named administrative . assistant , a 
position which requires the employee to" 'perform at an advanced 
level aru secretarial^id stenographic tasks and to assume 
responsibility for sopiS. decisionmaking activities. The sijcth 
employee has.Jbeen promoted, to associate educational development - 
specialist in the Experience-Based Career Education project. 

The laboratory is ±n Ihe process of developing an inproved 
personnel managanent system, . vrtiich includes personnel 

■ U / ' ' 
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Table Staff discipline profile 



Field 

Biology 

BLtsiness/ac count ixig 
Curriculum and instruction 
Curriculum development 
Early 'Childhood education 
Education (incl. 'elem. & sec.) 
Educational administration 
Educational psychology 
Educational research 
Guidance/counseling 
Liberal arts 
Psychology 
Social science 
Special education 
Speech/languages/c omiunicat ion 
Totals 



Bachelor ' s Master ' s 
degree degree 

1 

2 



1 
1 
2 



1 
2 
,1 
1 

3- 
2 
1 . 

1 

1 



Doctoral 
degree 



3 
1 



2 
2 
1 



10 



13 



10 



15 



13 



Training 
Provided 
to Others 



Institutional 
Relationships 



evaluation and staff developmsnt. Included In the plans are 
programs to support personal educational developnent. 

AEL's early ' childhood divlslafi has trained home visitors ' 
as part of its Hcrae-Oriented Preschool Education project. 
Most of those trained, using the . AEL-de veloped Hone V3 sitor 
Training Package, are Appalachian women. The hone visitor's 
role is to deliver weekly educational materials to the home ■ 
and to work with the child and parent. This is one coirpanent 
of the four-part HOPE program designed for 3-, 4-, and 
5-year-olds. j| 

The EBCE project is in the process of providing training 
and technical assistance to school systems' personnel across 
the country in the dissemination and inplementation of 
EBCE projects. Minority members and wonen are naturally 
included slnce^ school systems are af finnative action equal 
opportunity enployers. 

AEL has^ investigated several times the possibility of providing 
an intern program for university and college students. This 
possibility, currently under serious consideration, is one 
way to provide educational laboratories and R. & D. centers 
with a natural pool of potential enployees. Specifically,. ' 
the program will train wcraen and minority men in technological • 
and organizational strategies of R. & D. evaluation and 
marketing. AEL does ecplo^raduate students for specific 
tasks. whenever the opportunity arises. 

AEL links ;ri.th numsrous institutions throughout the region 
not only to provide service but to receive service.- 

The AEL bcJard of directors is structured to include" five 
classifications of designated representatives from each of 
the seven participating States.- These include the chief 

'State school officer or designee, a representative of the • 
State school st?)erintendents' association, a representative 
of a doctoral degree granting institution, a representative 
of a nondoctoral teacher training institution, and a total 
of 10 manbers -at large. The board delegation from each State ; 
is operating in an advisory and advocacy role to more intimately 

.involve AEL vd.th the educational concerns and aspirations 
of each State. 
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"Ihe linkage to educators of the .regJon provided by PEL s 
board of directors Is strengthened and suppleirented by 
the laboratory's alliance with the Consortium of State 
DepartiiBnts of. Education In the Appala.chiaa Region. The 
consortium was created by AEL to assist Ir. the investigation 
of how the laboratory mi^t best acccufllsh the Involvement 
bf State education agency personnel in identification of 
f.opropriate R.. & D. projects, advise AEL as such projects 
are under developnBnt, and serve to disseirdi-iate-throu^out 
ti-ie Appalachian region- products thus produced. 

With a stable pcticymalclng coi-c. coirposed of its board of 
directors (the chief State scliool o-fficer from each parti- 
cipating State) and its administrative board (deslgpated.,. , 
r-epi«sentati-;e of each chief State school ofilcer) , the 
consortium assists in problems- of a regional nature by 
esta'-lishing stieclalized task .'orgies as tempq.rary 
oraai'Lt-ational" structures. These task forces are coirposed 
of~"specialists in the substantive area of the problem 
from the jienber-State education departments . The 
specialists' task f:rces are not expected to actually 
cany out i«esearcl-i and development work to meet , the 
problem Identified. Ihey are, instead, instructed to 
determine whether solutirfi-.s already exist which could 
be applied or to initiate, throu^ AEL or another R. & D. 
agency, research and development activities to cbtain 
solutions to the identified problem. The specialized 
task force then serves as an advisory body to the research 

■ and developiTEnt project monitoring its progress to insure 
that the solution being developed is ^pllcable and 
appropriate for use within the menber States. When 

- a solution has been developed, the consortium creates 
m advocate task force to disseminate this soluticsn 
throigjiout the menber-State reglcn. ^ - • 

AEL also -serves education in the participating States 
by off'-ring direct services to State and local education 
agencies. The laboratory has matured sufficiently during 
its 10-year history as an R. & D. organlz.ation to offer_ 
its expertise in researeh and evaluation; program planning, 
(5-sim, and developnent; instructional materials "development; 
Gisseimnation/training; career education; early childhood 
education; and experience-based education to States and 
school systenB thrbu^out the States on a part-time basis. 
AEL is a resource to educators and educational decisionmakers 
wherever a need exists . - 

In addition to these reciprocal service relationships, 
AEL's special -association with hi^er education in West 
Virginia has made computer time" and equipment easily, 
accessible. 
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Funding thPou^ fiscal year 1972 (November 30, 1972) was v±ctuallv 100% 
fixDin USOE. 

Funding for the period Decraiber-l, 1972 throu^ February 29, 1976 was 
$7,^77,5^2, of which NIE provided 86? and other sources m%. Other 
sources, include: - ^ . .. 

o U.S. Office of Education— $788,821 (10.5?). 

• i^palachian Regional Ooimiission— $65,000- (i.o?). 

• Consortium of State Departments of Education in the Appalachian 
Region— $150,000 (2.0?). 

Miscellaneous small contracts— $37^087 (0.5?). 



lb 
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Recently,, the Virginia Educational Ttes^arch Association 
(VEBfO asked AEL to consider sponsoring the initiation 
of a regional educational research association. AEL is 
neeting State representatives from "the region to facilitate 
the development of such a professional association. 

The laboratory is headquartered in Charleston, W..Va. , . 
where it occupies more than 8,000 swuare" feet of a 
downtown office building. In addition, an antiquated 
school building has been renovated by AEL to ho-use its 
'EBCE staff and to serve as a pilot site for the project 
during its develcpm^t. 

Printing presses and related equipment owned by AEL include: 

• A.B. Dick model 350 offset press with chain 
delivery and receding stacker. .^^ -'^ 

• Model 19-HA clanp power paper cutter (hydraulic ally ' ^ 
powered) . 

• Olivetti word processor. 

• (BC 16-biri collator. 

• GBC electric punch. 

• Chanplon padding press. 

• Pitney-Bowes nDdel F M folder. 

• Addressograph-Multigraph irodel. 820 headliner. 

• Addressbgraph-^iiltigraph waxer. 

o A.B.^ Dick jTDdel 675 paper plate maker. * 

• Xerox iTDdel 7000 w/4 reduction setting and 
* a lO-bin collator. 

AEL has. use of West Virginia University's data processing 
eqiupiTjent throu^'a terminal and associated hardware which 
is telegraphically linked with the WVU conputer, some 
150 miles away. Ihe coirputer equipmsnt configuration 
consists of a Data 100 model 70 hi.^ speed remote batch 
temdnal. Ihe terminal is tied to the IBM 360/75 lar^ 
scale general purpose electronic digital coirputer at the 
WVU Coirputer Center. 

AEL has produced color television programs i;ising facilities-^ 
at both ^^^QED-TV (Nfetropolltan Pittsburg, Public Broadcast ^.ng) 
and wrVF-TV channel 5 in Nashville, Term. " This has been 
a collaborative relationship in which efforts have been to , 
produce the best qioality' television for the most reasonable 
co3t% These facilities provided' Include studio, equipment, 
and personnel in 'what is usually kncwn as a "below the line" 
arrangement, ^ . - ' 
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To conplement our television work, the laboratory owns 
video equipment which includes: 

.. /: .- 

• 1 JVC color video cassette recorder model CR-61OOU. 

• 1 JVC color video cassette recorder model CR-6OOOU. 
p 2 19" portable Quasar QS3000 color mDnitors. 

CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 

Project CAREER DECISIONMAKING PROGRAM FOR SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY 
STUDENTS 

ObjtcXlvu <md 6tK(vttQl(^ . AEL has developed a Career 
Decisionmaldng (Cnvi) program for secondary students, which 
consists of 15 Career Guidance Units and a supportive Career 
Information System based on the mcti onary of Occupational 
Htles . The CDM program is designed to help students gpin 
greater understanding of themselves and the world of work 
by facilitating the development of exploratory and ^ 
decisioimaklng skills. This program, by utilizing basic 
research of the Departnent of Labor, has effectively built " 
a link between public school program offerings and the 
services offered by the Labor Departaent. 

S*a*M . Fiscal -year 1976 work includes revision and 
dissaiiination activities.* Secondaiy-level materials 
will be made available by McKhight Publishing Co. Also 
in 1976, the staff has begun to adapt these materials 
for college and other, post secondary use. Post secondary 
materials will be coirpleted in September 1977. 

= * • funding. r - 

fiscal year 1972 ..... $i»68,519 

Fiscal year 1973 4l4,768 

Fiscal year 197^ 527,7^9 
fiscal .year 1975 . . « . . 203, 707 • 

fiscal year 1976 382,663 

Total ..... ..^ . . .1,997,406 

Accomp£^fanej^fc&. ..Dissonuiation of the CDM program includes 
extensive marketing of the secondary materials by the • 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory and McKiight Publishing 
Co. • ^ 
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HoYiitonJinq h/JitoKij . 
Dates 

Fiscal year 
1972 

Fiscal year 
* 1973 

March 1973 ■ 



July 1973 



197^ 

NoveT±>er 1975 
197^ 



1975 



1975 to 
present 



Project officer 
Lance Hodes 

Lance Hodes 

Lance Hodes. 
Ed Herr* 
Ken Hoyt* 
Shirley Crainer* 

Lance Hodes, 
Consultants 

Lance Hodes 

Lance Hodes 



Lance Hodes 



Ivan Chamer 



Activity .. 

Quarterly site- 
visit s- 

Quarterly site 
visits. 

Project review. 



Project review. 



IVtonthly site 
visits. 
Project staff 
meeting in 
Washington, D . C . 

Meeting at career 
education forum in 
Ohio. 

/ 

November 1975 5 site 
visit. 

January 1976, 
consultation in 
Washington, D.C. 
February 1976, 
consultation in 
Washington, D.C. 
Bimonthly telephone 
consultations. 



^Consultants, 



THE STABILIZATION OF AN EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Objzctiveji and /jtAjcutngio^ : PEL has developed a conprehensive 
and personalized program for hi^ school youth that relies 
on'comnunlty participation — enployers, unions, public agencies, 
sclTOols, parents. The basic assunption is that, for some 
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students, acacJemic, career, and personal learning are 
besv fostered throu^ extensive contact with adults In 

-woridrig situations. Fiscal year 1976 EBCE are to 

establish relationships with I£A's re^rding testing of the 
lab-based EBGE nodel, to respond to lEA demand for assistance 
in iiTpleirmtliigEBCE:.. whole or partial nodels by -providing 
teclnical assistance, and to conplete the publication of 

- training and evaluation naterials. A major . part of fiscal 
1976 activities is to work with the U.S. Office of Education, 
which is making part D Vocational Education Act noneys 
available to school systems to lirplenBnt EBCE prograiiB 
nationwide. 

^otfM, The project is in the jbrplementation stage, and 
the AE3VEBCE staff is working with lEA's in testing 
lirplemsntaclon strategies. 

Funding. 

Fiscal year 1972*. .... $771,402 

Fiscal year 1973 107,^889- -- - 

i^scalj^ear_197it - i- r-v^r^^^^^ 

Fiscal year 1975 ..... 932,705 

Fiscal year 1976 ...... 7^9,0^0 

' . Total 3,700,349 

^Ihis project was transferred to the National Institute 
of Education from the U.S. Office of Education; fiscal 
year 1972 funding is from USOE. 

AcgyrnptUi hme/vU^ The most extensive career education program 
undertaken by NIE, EBCE has established a national reputation 
as ai alternative experiential method to explore a ran^ of 
careers prior to making educational and occupational decisions. 
Currently, AEL/EBCE involves, hundreds of students in i3 
school systeirB" in 8 States. A total instructional 
dellver^f' system has been developed with all the iimuals, 
forms, and student "expendables available. It is organized 
for individualized instruciton and delivery of both acadenic 
and career education credit . AEIVEBCE has 155 experience 
sites with more than 700 resource people, representing irore 
than ^100 of the 11^1 worker trait groups. 
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Dates 

July 1972- 
July 1973 



Project officer Activity 



Bernard Yahof f 
(under Thomas 
Is.'ael) 



July-'1973- Thomas Israel 
September 197^ 



197^ 



197^ 



April 1975 



^1975 to 
present 



Site review team: 
Keith Goldhanmer, 
Richard Graham, 
Glenys Unruh, 
Claude Brown, 
Charles Bowen 

Keith Goldhaniner, 
Mtch Brlckell, 
Mathew. Miles , 
Edward Glazer, 
Corrlne RLeder 

John O^Brlen 



Ronald Bucknam 



Quarterly meetings 
of EBCE program 
directors. 
Quarterly site 
visits to AEE. 

Quarterly meetings 
of EBCE directors. 
Quarterly site 
visits to AEL. 
2 additional site 
visits to AEL3 

my 1974. 

2 site visits to 
AEL. 



Replication planning 
meeting. Warm Springs, 
Qreg. 



Quarterly meeting of 
EBCE directors. 
Quarterly site visits 
to AEL. 

6 meetings of 
project directors, 
Washirigton, D.C. 



NATIONAL brokerage: STUDY 

ObidctivQJ^ and ^iAatdqlo^ . To. give prospective adopters 
of EBCE a single source of infonnatlon about the four 
EBCE models, a national' EBCE agency is proposed to represent 
the interests of the four participating EBCE labs. This 



\ 

\ 



ag^nc^- would serve as a broker to prospective LEA adopters. 
AEL has participated In national meetings aM generated 
matei^ials for use In performing the,, brokerage activity. 



h andling . 



j Fiscal year 1976 . . $10,900 

MARKETABLE PRESCHOOL EDUfcATlON PROGRAM 

/ ^ 



.-^bj zctLV and itMimZeA . The goal of the Tferketable Pre- 
school Education {KPE) project is to provide instructional 
materials, and processes for use In preschool education of 
rural Appalachian 3- to 5-yeap-olds. MPE products are 
based on the validated Home-Oriented Preschool Education 
model. Users are local and State education agencies 
adopting early childl-iood education, plus such Office of 
Child Development programs as Head Start and Hone Start, 
day-care centers, and programs for young children operated 
by the Appalachian Regional Conimission. Beneficiaries 
are the children, and parents who learn how to work better 

, with their children, ^5aterials are being tested in 
nonurban areas across the United States. 

StoJim. Ihe project has recently caipleted 2 television 
pilot programs, reviewed and revised some i<0 production- 
ready scripts , revised 59 competencies for pr-eschool 
youngsters in the Appaachian region, and is (fiscal year 
1976)-caipletlng several nonbroadcast print and imiltimedia 
packages: A Home Visitor Training -Package for publisher 
placement, and classroom learning activity files, day- 
care/hcane learning .activity files, and parent discussion 
g^ldes for field testing. A ma^r field test for foniative 
evaluation purposes is scheduled for spring and sumrer 
1975. This field test will utilize the popular "Mister 
Rogers' Neighborhood" television series. liipact evaluation 
under field-test conditions will follow this fomative 
evaluation process. 

Tand'inq . 

Fiscal year 1971* $520,^30 

Fiscal year 1972* 278,958 

• ■^scal year 1973 518,000 

.seal year 197i< ..... 365,799 

Fiscal year 1975 ^103, 000 

Fiscal year 1976 .... . 235, Ooo' 

^ , . Total .2,321,187 

' % 24 ■ 
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^Uiis project was transferred to the National Institute 
of Education from the U.S. Office of Education; fundjjig 
for fiscal years 1971 and 1972 Is from USOE. 

\aciom plUhmzyvU . The Home Visitor Training Package has 
been offered to publishers . At JLeast three have expresjpd 
an interest in making it caimerclally available, and it 
probably will be published. The. day-care/hgme and 
^ classroOTi learning activity files have been prepared, 
:^ld tested, and are in their final revision. Project 
stSf have conpleted two television pilot video tapes and 
1»0 pr^uct ion-ready scripts. To acconpany a 1976 field 
test, Wekly guides for use with the "Mister Rogers' 
Nei^Jboijhood" television show ha|| been produced and 
distributed* 



Dates 

1972- 
July 1974 

June ^973 



Project officer 
ffichael O'Malley 



Activity 

Early childhood 
task force monitor. 



M. O'Malley, R. 2 visits, 
Caifee, B. Cowlan, 

Lesser, A. 
-b'Keefe, J. Sand- 
ler, C. Sarson, 
H. Zimiles 



Fiscal year 
1974. 



July 1974- 
Vorch 1976 

Fiscal year 
1975 

Fiscal year 
1976 



M. O'miley, 
J, Sandler 

J. Sandler 

J. Sandler 

J. Sandler 



J, Sandler, 
J. Lord 



Visit. 

2 visits. 

F. & P., TAD. 

3 visits. 

1 visit each. 



Mrch 1976 



J. Lord 



F. & P.", TAD. 



TtoleS. Current non-NIE projects 



Objectives and strategies 



Television for 
Effective 
Parenthood 



Research and 
evaluaticn . 
projects 



project's objective Is to deslaflhe 
and cwate the ^rototypi a ■ 
television series, with pr'-rred 
sufpcrt naterials, which wiu assist 
prospective parents and parents of 
TO children (birtl^ Jhrou^ 5 ' 
years of age) in develpping effec- 
tive parenting pcfie^ces." Uiis ac- 
tivity strengthen^',,]a's early 
childhood hOD^riejtedjhrust-and- 
Its televlslortrd^yelopnsnt and . 
production capabt'lltles. 



Status 



aiall R. & E. projects are being 
coii|)leted under contract with ' , 
various agencies. , Each such 
project Is being conducted as part 
of the .laboratoiy's expanded • 
mission , of services to local and 
State edacato agencies within tfe 
menibeivState region. 



project has coopleted a national 
needs assessment of parents of the ' 
■taiT^t audience; collected, described 
aid eiiluated existing film, tele- 
vlsloi, and prijited materials; 
developed goals and Instructlcnal 
strategies ibr the series; prepared 
guidelines for writing treatments fbr 
individual slBBjJeslgned,- produced, 
and^mtedTl-hour experimental 
television special to detemlne 
audience reaction to selected program 
Matures; and is currently preparing 
& prototype Vhour pilot. program for 
broadcast and evaluation in siwifir 
1976. Treatments will be prepared 
this year for each projected' program 
of the series. Ihe work is schedulec 
fbr conpletion Sept. 30, 1976. 



Funding 



Fiscal year 1976* 

$788,821 (ibqe;) 



Ihe percentage of 
institutional funding 
due to this proje;:t 

is difficult to 

TSpresent inasruch 
as If Includes 3 
subcontracts viiich 
together total over 
$322j00I). , 



Accomplishments 



In fiscal year 1976, 
it is anticipated tha: 
"small projects con- 
ducted for local and 
State education 
agencies will provide 
less than 5.0? of 
the',total AEL budget. 



A natlonal-needs-assessmi 
Instmnent was developed 
to gather data fraa a ml 
sanple of parents andpn 
parents, Ihe assessment 
in a report: A National i 
of Parenting SmisaKl 



mt lon Needs of Parents a 



Children . Existing mate 
have been evaluated and 
in an evaluative doamen 
considers the usability 
materials for reaching "a 
viewing audience. This, 
tlon is reported in ME 
of Visual and Printed Ma 



for Effective rtoentlng . 



experijuental television 
It's Never Too Late," h 
produced that penults In 
gatlon of a'idicniie prefe 
for program l^onnat. 





CXarent non-NIE projects 



Status 



le project ha^ conpleted a katlotiel--- 
^ds/asses3iDQnrt;''of pareitts of the 
sunget audience; collected, described; 
Id evaluated" exlstljift film, tele- 
Isicn, and printed materials; 
sy&loped ggc^kls and Instructional 
trategles Xbr the series; prepared 
mdellnes /for writing treatments Xtor 
ndlvldualy shows; desigied, prpduced 
Id evaluated a 1-hour. experJinental 
ele vision special to detemlne 
udlenoe faction to selected program 
Batures>'and Is currently preparing 
prototype Vhour pilot program f©r 
roadcast and evaluation in sunwer 
976. I^rc^tments will* be prepared 
his year f&r each prc)J[ected program 
f the series . • Ihe woric Is schedulec 
br conpletlon Sept. 30, 1976. 



Funding 



Fiscal year .1976« 
.$788,821 ;US0E) 



*Ihe jp^Tcentage of 
Institutional funding 
due to this project 
Is difficult to 
represent inasmuch, 
as It includes 3 . 
subcbntracto 'which 
together total over 
$322,000. 



In fiscal year 1976, 
It .Is anticipated thai 
.small projects con- 
(iicted for local and 
State educatloa 
agencies will provide 
less than 5.055 of 
the total AEL budget. 



^pcomplishments 



A natlonal-needs-assessment 
litstrument was developed and used 
to gather data from a national • 
sample of parents and prospective 
parents. T5ie absessment resulted 
in. a report:. A National Assessment 
of^ Paroling 51?rrfs and Igfor^ 



roatlon Needs of Parents of j^olfljig 
Children . ■ Existing materials 
have been evaluated^ and reported 
in ah evaluatiVie document which 
considers the usability of the 
mateiials for reaching a national 
vi'ewirig ^idience. ^ IJiis -infoma^ 
tlon is r^rfced in An Evaluation 
of Visual and Printed Materials 



for^ Effective Parer^tins . A 1-hour 
experimental television special, 
"It '.s Never 'pooTa.tQ^" has been 
produced that pennits* investi- 
gation of audience preferences 
for program fonnat.. 



^ ■ CEMREL Inc. 



CEMREL, Inc.,,was established to inprove the quality of 
education for ^he Nation's children and to bridge the gap 
between sourd educational research and developnent and 
school praqtlce In -cooperation with "other educational agencies. 

CEMREL's prlinai;y mission is to inprove l{he~effectlveness 
of Instruction In the schools by the develcpnent and 
application of currl«4Mms and Instructional systems 
based upon (1) relevant research In the social and behavioral 
sciences; (2) systematic instructional analysis by scholars ■ 
in tlie major content areas;; (3) the application of systems 
analysis and planning to the organization and management 
of instruction; (h) careful assessment of individual learners 
and learning outcomes; and (5) the use of new and premising 
instructional technology. 

CEMRfiL concentrates primarily on four types of educational 
work: (1) The development of instructional "materials; (2) the 
conduct of research and evaluation studies; (3) school and 
comraunity services; smdUH) publications and publishing 
services, ^ * 

CEMffiL»s instructional materials and program development' 
cover a wide range of topics: (1) The arts and humanities; 
(2) science and mathematics; (3) reading and language 
development; early childhood education; C57the educational 
handicapped and disadvantaged; (6) environmental education; 
and (7)_ consumer and health education. 

Users of CEMREL's products and services range from those 
in preschool education to R. & D. specialists at thi 
university level. The materials and programs themselves 
are equally diverse. They include instructional -units 
for all grade levels, television shows, programed textbooks, 
films, flljnstrlps; video tapes, slide-tape shows, modular 
furniture for classroom use, handbooks and guides for 
•administrators, teacher-training materials, curriculum 
guides,, parent-training materials, resource materials 
for researchers, carputerEprograms , and evaluation 
techniques and Instruments. 

Seme of the more widely Imown CEMREL products are: 
The Rive Sense Store , from the Aesthetic Education 
program (The Viking Press/Lincoln Center for the 
Perfonning Arts); Language and Thinking „ fran our 
Instructional Systems program (The Follett- 



EublishJng Co.); dasbroom and Inst met lonal Manageir^t 
(CIAIM) , from the Instmctional Systems prc^ram ' (Walker 
Educational Book Gorp.); Oonprehensive School IVfethematics 
prc^^Tam (the CENFEL Institute) ; Viola Spolin's Theatre 
Gaire Pile (the CEMREL Institute) ; School Before Six^ 
NationalT^gram on Early Childhood Education (the CEMREL 
Institute) ; and The DARCEE Materials 3 National Program on 
Early Childhood Education (the CEMREL iistitute) . 

CEMREL' s research and evaluation .'staff conducts (1) basic - 
research in human development and learning; (2) inquiry 
into inproved teaching methods; (3) evaluation studies airned 
at inproving edUcational^ materials and programs; and (4) 
summative evaluation studies to provide infonna- 
t ion about* the effectiveness of educational programs and 
products to educational developers, the professional 
conrnunlty, and potential customers. 

CEMREL has designed its school and conmunity services 
activities to promote the dissemination and use of ef- 
fective materials, techniques, and other results of educa- 
tional R. & D, To achieve effective Use of R. & D/~. 
resources, C?^MREL manages large-scale natiorial arid regional 
Implemsntation efforts and provides technical assistance to 
(1) school districts; (2) State departments of education; 
(3) city gpvemment;s; and (4) .Qther organizations and in- 

-Stituticns. *• • 

/ ■ . 

CEMREL also maintains a continuing series of wortohdps, 
semlikrs, and training institutes: (1) Assess and solve 
learn&g problems in the claissroom, (2) classroom and in- 
structional management, (3) communications skJ-Hs for the 
classroom teacher, (4) individualization for 'the. adolescent 
with learning problems, (5) reading between the lines (sex 
stereotyping in instructional materials) „ (6) prescripticai 
development, (7) strengthen the admi: istrative relationship 
(STAR series), (8) individualization skills for t)ne ciass- 
roop teacher, and (9) teacher training in CEMREL materials. 

Publications and publishliig services make the results of - 
CEMREL' s research, development, and program inplementation 
activities widely available by publishing and distributing 
books and papers centered around tl:^ educational topics of 
(1) the arts/aesthetics education; (2) mathematj-cs; (3) 
early childhood education; (4) teacher/parent training; and 
(5) evaluation. Editorial and graphlje preparation of both 
curriculum materials and scholarly documents for publication 
by other organizaticais is also provided by this division 
■of CEMREL. Inc. 
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CHVIFEL's hoard of directors is responsible for the policy 
and governance of the organization. There are 15 nernbers of 
the board, who elect the president ,and other officers of. 
the corporation. A national council of advisers made }jp of 
distlrigulshed-menbers of the academic and business com-' 
munities assist the .board of directors throu^ the review 
of CEMFiEL^s programs and the discussion of policy issues. 



CElVIFEL's organizational structure reflects three general 
categories of management activities: ' (1) , Governance ^ policy, 
and planning; (2) administration and support services; and 
(3) program operations. 

The board' of directors and the president are i*esponsible 
for overall, corporate govGmance, policy determination, and 
long-range planning.: They are assisted in these activities 
by a national counci] of advisers. 

A second management . level provides administrative and support 
services for1:he corporation.. These include facility, 
accounting, personnel, and contract administration, as well 
as more specialized areas such as film,- sound, graphics and 
desigi services, data processing., production, and repro- 
duction services. These supportive functions are organized 
to provide each of CEMREL's programs with equal access to 
the hi^est quality services. , 

The programs and. fM?oject,s of the corporation are managed 
within five groupsi 

(1) Curriculum ah^ materials development-^-arts and 
humanities group; 

(2) Curriculum and materials development -wnathematics 
and science group; 

(3) Research and evaluation groi$); ""^-^ 

(4) School and comnunity educatiaial services group; and 

(5) Materials developmoit— publidatiais and publishing 
services group, 

Program operations and the administrative responsibility for 
each program flows I'rom the director of that program to the 
gro\;?) manager^ to the chief executive officer, and to the 
board of directors. Each major program Also has a national 
^visoty conmittee v*iich renders advice and makes recom- 
mendaticns on policy and program direction to both the, 
director of the /program and the chief administrative officer 
of 'the corporation, as well.' These advisory dorrmlttees also 
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\ ■ • ' -■ ■ ... 

.;\ ■ . .• . ' ■ ■ " 

serve an evaluative Amotion, of course. In that they re- 
\ • , . . view each program, its direction, its pioblens, its progress 
\ V the ftuictloning pf each of its work units on a regular 

, basis. 



Staff 



CEMIEL errploys 73 professionals, 32 support professionals . 
33 clerical staff, 15 technical/support .staff, and 1 
graduate assistant. Of the 15^1 staff menbers, 119 work on ' 
a full-time basis (50 pei^ient or morfe), 5 work part-time (less 
•than 50 pertjent), and 30 staff numbers work on an hourly 
(tenporaiy or casual) basis. 



Staff 

Development 



Aside from the training provided to minority-group manber 
. enployees as part of its affirmative action plan, CEMREL en- 
courages enployees to secure advanced, degrees . Specific 
staff development, activities are de^i^ed and maintained 
where approprial^e for the woric roles Involved; e.g., raathema- 
^^^^1 provide- feemlnar training to the staff .teacher-writers 
in CSMP on sue]? topics as advanced probability, graph thsory 
etc; several professional staff msirbers frpm eadh' major pro-' 
gram area participate In seining .on marketing, market re- 
search, and development. Ih short, as appropriate, each 
program or project will provide such staff development as 
may be required to do the best Job possible with its con- 
tracts, ,and to provide for advanced training for staff" 
msmbere , 



Training 
Provided 
to Others 



Professional staff menfcere of CEMREL with backgrounds ■ In 
aesthetics, instructional systeins, early childhood education, 
psychology, sociology, evaluation, educational public re- / 
lations, diffusion, educational administration, etc., have' 
conducted approximately 200 workshops of varying lenirbhs over 
the past 3 years . • ; 



nstitutional 
elationships 



CEMFEL's Aesthetic Education program has -a network of ei^t 
aesthetic education leamiwg centers operating throu^put " 
the countiy, with two national aesthetic education centers^ 
scheduled to open during 1976— one in Washington, D.C., and 
one in St. louis. Each aesthetic education- learning center 
has evolved its own alms and organization in" consort with 
the three demonstration schopls it serves and, of course, 
each has an ongoing educational program as part of CEMREL' s 
teacher-training program in aesthetic education. 
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Table 1. Stfaff discipline profile 



Fiel d 

Accounting/business administration 
Anthropology ' 
Art/art history 
'Art education 
Biology * 
Ccnrnunications " 
Counseling - 
Data processing ^ 
Eccaionics ; 
Education. 

Educational administration/ 

educational .policy and* statistics 
Educational' psychology and research 
Education — special 
English/english literature 
Fine: arts • * 

Dvemment * 
Graphic design 
History 
Joumalisnf 

Languages i^ 
Liberal arts , *^ 
Library .sentence 
ffethSmatics 

IVLisic/music education ' 

Philosophy 

Political science 

Physical education 

Psychology . 

Regional . studies ^ 

Speech/communication 

Sociology 

Social welfare 

Social science 

Statistics 

Theater 

Totals 



, Bachelor's 
degree 



Master's 
degree 



3 



100 



.54 
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Each center is provided with all of the Aesthetic Education , 
p^^Dgram resource iriits that have been published, other AEP 
publications, six teacher-^ucatlon packages, modular furni- 
ture desigied by the CEMREL staff, and seminafB and work- 
shops for teachers and administrators conducted by CEMREL 
staff mentoers . " ■ 

. * ' • • . ' ■ "*j 

.An Aesthetic Education program newsletter titled ' Our Bag is 
published quarterly and carries news about AEP and the net- 
work of centers. 

In addition to the 26 denDnstraticn, or. cooperating, schools 
allied with the learhing centers, thei^^e are two demonstration 
schools for aesthetic education in St. Louis, and J5 schools ^ 
closely allied with the Menphis Aesthetic Education Learning 
Center. .There are -692 teachers'and specialists working fUll 
time with the program. Fifteen colleges. ai. d urilversities 
are 'dlrectly .Involved with the 'centers, as.ai"^ 18 school 
districts, .11 art agencies, 7 other commuhlty agencies, and^ . " 
4 State departments of education. Eleven colleges and uni- 
versities In tjie Uiited States have courses in aesthetic 
education. 

In another AEP-related project, the traveling exhibit also 
titled ^e Five Sense Store, being circulated threugji the 
SmlthSOTlan IhstitutlGn Traveling Exhibition Service, has 
given more than 200,000 children and teachers* in* the United 
States and Canada exposure to the materials . The traveling 
exhibit has been extended tlirou^i 1978. It began in April 1973« 

CEMREL »s Conprehensive School Jfethematics program -for children 
K-6 has a networic of 200 elenentary schools in' its extended 
pilot test of K-3 materials during the 1975-76 school, year. 
It is anticipated that it will expaid to, twice that size in' 
1976-77. ^he netowrk Includes .758 teachers, 32 coordinators, 
and 19,999 children In' 36 school districts. Ihe test is being 
conducted in 10 States and Washlngtai, D.G. 

The Elements of ffethematics^ designed for gifted students 
grades 7-12^ is being used in a network of 25 schools, with 
^0 teachers^ ^^proximately 1,000 students- ai-e Involved. 
Pour universities are using segnents of the textbook series 
as undergraduate mathematics courses. 
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FacTMties . During the fall of 1973, CEMREL, Inc., moved Into a renovated 
50,000-^quare-foot facility. >Tl4s facility contains the usual 
office spaces fov professional and clerical staff. In 
addition to tbJ.s space, CEMREL maintains' a modem data-processing 

•• / center, ^ word-processing , center, a gr^hlc-arts center, a 

reproduction center, arid exceptional conference facilities . 

CEMREL' s computer facility consists of a 'General Automation 
18/30 Mini IMS per minute vacuum card reader, /console type- . 
writer, a 6OO line per minute", line printer, two disk drives 
each capable of storing over 1 million bytes of data, a nine- 
track '800 BPI magietic-tape drive and IBM 129 and UNIVAC 
• 1710 data recorders. TMs conputor also has a data link with 
the world's largest conmercially available computers and the 
• flexjibility of establishing ^cornrunic at ions with other systems. 

CEMFEL utilizes two electronically controlled word-processing 
, systems developed by Wang Iiaboratorles, Inc. The system. con- 
sists of a modified, heavy-duty IBM Selectrlc typewriter, 
an electrcpic jsontrol unit, and two magnetic -tape 'cassette 
* ^ drives'..^ . ' ■ 

CEMREL 's 'sound studio is fully equipped to do high-quality, 
recording, mixing., and mastering. A Nagra tape recorder 
' provides the capability to do fine sound recording on lo- 
cation, and. a Pentagon four-unit cassette duplicator enables 
us to .reproduce cassettes easily. Ihe photo studio does 
location and studio photography, black/white and color, photo- 
stats, and velox prints*. One of the three darkrooms is i 
equipped for color processing, and a conplete range of en- 
larging and printing services can be handled. The sound ^ . 
and photo studios are each staffed with a full-time technician. 

The printshop is equipped with five presses to handle 
printing needs from small one^olor Jobs to fine halftone 
reproduction. IW0 Miltilith presses are used primarily for ■ 
standard 8% by 11 document printing.. The Multilith 2675 
prints both sides of a sheet in %ie pass; each of these 
presses is equipped with a collator. An A. B. ELck off- 
set press that uses mstal plates can produce quality halftones 
and color work. Binding capabilities include a folder, a ' 
power papercutter, and equipment for plastic-comb, saddle- 
wire, and perfect bindings. A" plastic laminating machine 
bonds plastic to paper up to 18 Inches wide and as long as 
needed. Three full-time pressmen and a bindery helper staff 
the. printshop. . 
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Conference space within the Taclllty would be considered 
exceptional when conpared to similarly deslgied office 
conplexes i. . , 

Three floors- of the corrplex which house the major programs 
and administrative offices of the corporation have at least 
two conference rooms e^ch. In addition to the program area 
conference space, the facility was designed with one floor, 
totaling 6,000 square feet , for general or pub^Llc conferences; 
Adjacent to all tlriree areas mentioned above Is a fully 
equipped kitchen capable of serving sinple refreshments or 
complete meals. All .support -type equipment exists for the 
convenience of conferees such a^ projectors, video-tape 
machines, TV monitors, etc. ^ '0 



CURRENT NIE PROJECTS ' • ^ 

AESTHETIC EDUCAJ^ON PROGRAM 

Ob jZoXivii^ and 6VmiJtQlzJb . The purpose of this program Is 
to develop and test multimedia instructional. packages in 
aesthetic education. Each large concept and percept area. 
In the arts contains many instructional packages of materials 
which constitute many hundreds of hours of instructional 
time, to be used in regular classrooms rather than in ^ 
specialized art classroogis, in grades K-7. Though generally 
neglected, aesthetic perceptions are no less significant in 
human developnent than moral, social, emotional, or logico- 
mathematical. This curriculum seeks to redress an academic 
Imbalance which favors verbal/mathematical concept fonnatlon 
over any otliir kind. The material will be Introduced 
into the regular elementary, school classrcom by teachers 
without special art or music backgrounds. . With sensitive 
adult support thej:^e materials are more or less self- 
instruotional. 



FundLing. 



^ Fiscal year 1973 . . . . $80^ ,875 
Fiscal year' 197^ . . . . 1,051,773 
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Fiscal year I97i{ mod 
Fiscal year 1975 
Total . . . 

Fiscal year 1976 
Fiscal year 1977 
Ibtal . . 



*1972-75 3-year contract, 
**1975-77 2-year contract. 



' $33^,^93 
. 1,371,687 
. *3,5e)2,82 « 

. 95^ ,000 
. 5^6,621 
** 1 ,^00,621' 



Date 

' 1973 to 
present' 



Project officer 
lyfertln Engel 



■a 



Activities 

January 1973, site 
visit . 

; June 1974 , site re- 
^vlew with Elliot 
Eisner and M. Engel. 

■ October 197^, site 
visit, program re- 
view;; schools visita- 
tion with Garry Mc- . 
Daniels and M. Engel. 

February 1975, site 
visit, program re- 
view, policy review 
. with M. Ehgel and 
CEMREL national ad- ■ 
visory board. , 

October 1975, site 
visit, program re- 
view with Rubin ,1 
DeVecchla, and 
Ihomas. ^ 
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■Activities. 



i^ril l976', site ^ 
visits quarterly 
report reviews ^ 
major milestone 
reviews, arid final 
' report for 1-3 year 
contract conducted 
* by project officer. _ 

. COMPREHENSIVE- SCHOOL MATHEMATICS PROGRAM (CSM"?)^ - 

Ob jzctlve^ an5 ^thjouttgloM Ihe ttl^^^te objective of CSMP 
-since its inception has been to in^rbve tlje effectiveness 
of^ mathematics instruction for students of- all ability 
levels 'in - grades K-12 by developing curriculums which (1) 
contain the most relevant and SQund .mathematicar 'content' 
essential for understanding the nature of irathematics and 
its ever-increasing applications to diverse situations in 
the real world; and (2) reflect the didactical (analysis of 
content) and pedagogical breakthroughs of the list two 
decades 3 thus presenting the content in^a humanistic fashion 
and rendering it accessible, exciting, and meaningful to 
■youngsters. The presentation of the CSMP curriculums, built 
In this spirit, should maxiMze the student's success for 
learning, using, and appreciating jnathtmatics. Need for 
the program is based largely on the assunption that children 
could learn, and enjoy learning, much more mathematics than 
they do now. 

The content of the program — 

(1) Includes the development of number systems and 
their operations and the introduction 'of geometry, 
measurerrent, and probability in all grades; 

(2) Is based on theiuTiifVing ideas of set, function., 
and relation wjiich are creatively irTcorporated 
without formal symbolism or wcabulary; 

a (3) Leads" students to problem-solving strategies, and 
applications of skills; and 
(4*) Teaches the student the coroutational skills that 
are usually included in an elementary mathematics 
program, but through nonstandard methods. 



Date ■ . Project officer 



The ligciagoglcal. devices of the. program are innovative. The 
Papy ^aIllcoIrputer, as^-both a conputlng device and: rrotl-- 
vatlon fbr ntntal arithmetic, reinforces quantifying as 
.well as place-value concepts. ^As a student tool, It^ls 
readily manlpulated-^d enables, the* student to visualize ^n 
exchange of "2 for 1" much more easily than a 10" To;r 1"- 
exchange^ -^As- a d^ionstratlon rfodel," 11^ Is extremely- usable 
by the teacher for large- or small-groip Instruction.'. • 

The languages of strings and arrows make aecessib;Le the 
bailc mathematical concepts and- Ideas and develop taidei?- • 
; standing thrxiiu^ child-related discussion. Stoiybobks 
bring children Intg contact vd.th mathematics at levels'" 
until now unexplored in edttqatlon. ' ^ ^ ' 

The program's teacher guides suggest a variety of presenta- 
tion methods;- inclAide management suggestions; ccrife-aln . ■ *^ \ 
student matei^als in the various strands -whlcTi are written ^ 
at different -abmty levels 3 thus permitting flexibility; 
of use and conplemsnting the spiral approach; expi-^ con- 
tent, clearly; suggest inplementation at various stages for ' 
the teacher; use the spiral approach vdiich perpiits ^zhe ^ 
teacher to move through strands without requiring a \x 
*'masteiy level" for each student; and contains detailed^ 
suggestions for student activities invo]/?ing rich inathemati- 
cal* situations. 

Sta^6_. The original 196? basic program plan (funded by OE) 
provides for the conpletion of a progi:am erlfibrapas^lijg three 
distinct developmental efforts: ^ ^ * 

(1) A secondary program for hj ^^-ab^^fldt y ucper-track ^ 
students in grades 7-12 (1967 throu^ 191 ' 

(2) An elementary program for the .total student popula- 
\ tion in grades K-6 (196? throu^ 1979)'; and • 

(3) A secondary program for the ^eral studenf popji- - 
lation in gradl&^7-12 (1975 throi^i 1985). 

3h 1972, the program was transferred to* the National In- ^ f .7 
stitute of Education, and the projected woric effort as 
originally conceived was scmswiat narrowed ih-AScoi3e, Our 
major concern at present and the focus of the r§jjaining ^ 
coninentary is the conpletion of the elemtintaiy program for 
grades K-6. © • ^- ^ 
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3y August 31, 1975 > the status of the elementary program 
was as follov;s: . » . * ■ 

(1) Grades K-1: Two years of extendi pilot testing 
• conpleted. Ready for final *i4vls ions iprior to 

publishing. ■ V_ 

(2) Grade 2: First of 2 years of extended jKTot 
. testing c.omplete<^.- ' ■ 

C3; Grade 3 : First of 2 years of extended pilot 

testing ready to begin. i:< 
- (H) Grade H: Outline of developmepvt design conpleted 

and portions of materials wriftten. 
* (5) Grades 5-6: Rough outline of ^hevelopmsnt design 

produced. \ • . • ' . 

The current contract has been negotiated for a 3-year period, 
ending September 30, 1978, and provides; for a 2-year 
^addendumt^ The" program should be completed by September 30, 
1980. ■ • . . 

FundUng. To date, the Ffederal Government has supported the 
overall program with an investment of over $7 million (which 
includes the seccndary level materials which are now complete) 
IhlSr program was originally funded in 1967 throu^ the ^ 
auspices of ^the U.S. Office of Education. In 1972, the^ 
program was 'transferred to NIE. 



Fiscal year 1973 
Fiscal year 197^ 
Fiscal year 1975 
Fiscal year 1976 
Fiscal year 1977 
Fiscal year 1978 
Total . . ' 



. $^22,^10 
. 731,96^ 
. 549,293 
. 699,875 
. ■ 948,215 
. 1,0993925 
.4,^51,ba2 



AcaompLi&hm(L>vt!> . A conpleted secondary mathematics program 
for gifted students . 

Dates Pro.iect officer ' Activities 

1972- ■ Richard Haiteck Periodic phone, 

October 197^ ^^^^ corresponde 
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■ C&tes 



Project officer 



October 197^' Kent 'Sullivan 
to present 



Activities 

Periodic phone 
calls and corres- 
pondence • 

Sits review, Gail - 
Young, mathenatlcs 
department, chair- 
person , riaiverslty 
of Rochester; Shirley 
Frye, mathematics 
coordinator, Scotts- 
dale school system; 
Jack* Churchill, EDC, 
Massachusetts. 



Project 



ML -GROUP FOR POLICY STl/DIES IN EDUCATION 



O bjec^Oe^ md ^iAxvLtglu . • ihe purpose of this group is 
to conduct research and evaluation studies of Issues and 
problems relevant to the potential solution of the 
.practical and political problems associated with educational 
policy fomilatlon and jjipl^nantatlon. CBMEEL^s Chicago 
research group, reorganized in 1975 as the ML-GHDUP for Fblicv 
Studies in Education, is currently conducting a 15-rronth • 
study for.NIE titled "Stu(fy of Student Aehievreraent Measures 
as Title I Eligibility Criteria. Ihe stuc^y, mandated by 
Congress to NIE, will be concerned with the 'feasibility and 
consequences of basing future title I gx^ts on student 
achievement. 



fundiyig. 



Fiscal year 1976-77 (15wronth) 
*Awarded I^ferch 1976. 



»$220,7^0 



Project officer 

Margot Nyltray, 

educational equity 
groiQD 
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Adtlvltles 

Periodic phone calls 
and correspondence. 
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COMPLETED OR TERMINATED 1<IE PROJECTS 



INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS PROGRAM 

Ob jZcXlve>i> and 6t/uvtzgle/> > Ihe Ins tiiictlcnai., Systems 
program began Its initial work as a research-^irien^ed 
program Qaiceined with problems of instruction and manage- 
nent in classrooms. At this time, 19^6 througji 1969, the 
program was known as the Leaming Disabilities program 
The worfc of the Instinictional Systems program evolved from 
research leads identified as wore generally applicable. to 
broader populations of children. Since 1969 , the program 
concentrated i^n woik in classroom and instructional 
management and curriculum development in language and 
cognitive skills for preschool throiigh middle-grade 
children. 

Accomptc6hmtnt& >' Ihe result "of this research and develop- 
ment woMc has been the'conpletion of two" products. Class- 
room af=4 In'structional Itoiagement (CLAlM)^and the Langaage 
andThinidng Level I program. 

Classroom and instructional management. is an inservice. 
training prcgram^ designed -to help teachere acquire skills 
that. will help them jreduce the frequency of behavior prob- 
lems and increase ttie amount and quality of academic woik 
dpne by students . The program is based' on the findings of- 
behavior analysis. It eqphasizes that teachers can change 
classroom betovior. without having. to change the oitire 
life situatiais of students. By changing their own be^ 
havior and enphasizlng positive classroom i .teracticns,^ 
teachers can make the classroom a more pleasant and re-^ 
warding place. 

The" program was tested at 15 sites in Missouri, and' 
Tennessee. Over 100 teachers, and administrators received 
the CIAIM training, thus exposing over 1,000 students to 
the approach. The materials were published in April 1975 • 
by Walter Educational Book Coip. 



L^inguage and Ihinking Level I is an Instructional program 
desigied to .develop oral language and thinking and reasoning 



skills. for children aged 3-7. The program conslsts^ of 10 
Instructional packages caitainlng student -activity books, 
tests, cassettes, transparencies, picture cards, and games. 

Language and Thinking Level I presents a sequential system 
that develops visual and auditory discriminatlcn; develops 
each child's use of basic language; develops verbal fluency 
and' Increases vocabulary; and provides practice in such 
critical thinking skills as drawing relationships i making 
inferences, ideas, recognizing Incongruities and analogies, 
making hypotheses , and evaluating situations, ev^ts, and 
actions., 

, Bie program was field tested with about 5,000 children in 
various locations and in a variety of socioeconomic settings. 
Ihe program was made coirmercially available by Pollett 
Publishing Co. In the fall of 197^.. • ^ 

The Language and Thinking Level II program was designed, to 
develop, ieainlng conponent skills which are required for 
conprehension and reasoning 1 both written and oral- fonns 
for elementaiy* students second thpou^ sixth ^?ades. 

Work on the project was terminated in August 1975 as a 
result of the reconroendatlon made by a site-review team / 
subsequent to their visit in August 1975.* " >r-»^ 
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Project* 



7. I 



Project Mbr- 
I nation Pacltage 
Project (PIP) 



Objectives and strategies 



Status 



"Die puipose, of the project Is to 
provide a continuing search fbr 
effective OE-funded projects; e.g., 
those that wric "In .the field," - 
using strlngsnt. criteria a«i a . 
riprous validation process to , 
establish a project's suitability 
for dissemination; and to prepare a 
cccprehensive. Project Moraation 
Package (PIP) for the selected 
projects which will give educta 
elsewhere the necessaiy Infonatlcn 
naterlals, and guidance to repli- 
cate the essential features of the 
selected projects. Ihe "current 
PIP project Identifies effective 
projects In conpensatory and bl- . 
lingual education with the specific 
puipose of developing Project In- 
formation Packages for tten. A 
naxlMn of 12 PIP'S will be pro- 
duced: /} PIP 's based cn the 
effective bilingual education 
projects that have already been 

selected, and up to 8"'PIP's based 
on effective conpensatoiy education 
projects .f Projects are selected on 
the basis of the following cri- 
teria: 



Ihe period of service is 
July 1, 1975, to Jugist 31, 19r6, / 

. / 

Pi'oject is carried out Iji ll diffeiint 
public-school districts. 



ae project was ftjnded for ly 
June 1975 to July 1976. 



fear, 



7 



Fundlnq 



i Accomplishments 



A. contract for 
$351,708 tom the 
Office of Planning, 
Budgeting, and Eval- 
uation oflBOEwas 
received on June 28, 
1975., It was Dodi- 
fled 01 January '7, 
1976> with an In- 
crease to $381,187.00 
and extended to 
September 1976 with 
an additional 
M: $117,091. 



Fbur bilingual education 
had been identified as 
plary")y, a study odnduc- 
the Anerlcan Institute o. 
search, and [ppiwed for 
nation by the Joint Dlssi 
and Review Panel, m, 
were; Alice, Ifex.; Corpuj 
Christi, !Ibx.; ibuston, : 
St. John Valley, ftJne. 
tion concerning these pre 
has been -gathei'ed throuj^ 
visits, correspondence, £ 
phone calls, The staff t 
piwhiced guides which gl^ 
tailed guidance to all ta 
n-fiiibers (e.g., project dl 
c'jrriculum coordinator, t 
fevaluator), anddescrlptl 
all major components of t 
projects. 

Che of the iiajor tasks ot 
project was the idaitiflc 
of "exfinplaiy" projects i 
pensatoiiTr education. IDie 
received frm OE over 50 
which had passed the Join 
Ihe criteria for selectee 
packaging are more" rigid 
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Status . 


Fundi nq 


Accomplishments 




1 rtie period of service Is Vjxm 
I July 1, 1975, to August 31, 1976, 

Project Is carried out In 11 different 
public-school districts. 


1 




^ to 
fbr 

^; e.g., 

I a 
to 

►lllty 
^epare a 
latlcn 
;ed 

ic&tors 

iXTXttlon 

tjpll- 

of the 

«it 

tlve 

Ibl- 

peclfLc 

it In- 

. A - 

pro- 

n 

een 
based 
iucatlon 
fcted on 


Die project was funded fc3r 1 year, 
June 1975 to July 1976. 

■ \ 

r ■ 


*. ■ • 
A contract for 
$351,708 from'the 
Office of Planning', 
Budgeting, and Eval- 
uatlOTi ■ of -USOE wag 
received on Jbne 28", 
1975* It wa3:iH» 
fled on January'*/, 
1976, 'with an in- . . 
crease to $381,^87.00 
and extended to 

an adoitlcml $55,60^1 
Total: $4ii7,091. 

41;' 
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5bur bilingual education projects 
had been Identified as "exenv- 
plary" by. a study conducted by 
the American Institute of Ffe- 
seanch, and approved for dlssend.- 
nation by the Joint Dissemination 
and Review Panel, EHEW. These 
were: Alice, Tex.; Corpus 
Chrlsti, Ibix.; Houstfcjn-i ?te3c., and 
St. John Valley, J&ine. Infbzraa- 
tlpn conceming these projects 
has be^ gathered thz^u^ site 
visits, corresi»ndence, and tele- 
phone calls. The staff has also 
produced guides vtfilch give de- 
tailed guldan?-* to all key staff 
mentoers (e.g., project director, 
currlcultmi coordinator, teacher, 
eValuator), and descriptions of 
all major conponents of the 
projects. 'I 

Che of the major tasks of the Pipj 
project was the identification/ B 
of "exenplaiy" projects in com- I 
pensatoiy education* The staff B 
received Tvom OE over 50 proJectsB 
which had passed the Joint* DKP. fl 
''^fie criteria for selection fbr fl 
packaging are. more xlgld tten then 
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frojKt 



(Dfclm.tejectsseni^ 
itiieiffiispoorctillfal!! 



(J)iyaIMlt],Mlltjofl:i. 
iiestpKtoitaliieiioujtilii- 
IbiitltBtoialliiatetliepmJect's 
syMssJiiii analyze It In feftli, 

(3)tesillt[. kmUk 
of iirc:eite5,rc5iit5,aiii costs 



{\] teptatlllt| .,tofoiityto 
IISOE policy 00 isseitotlon 
ptloiBllnpiitiliC5ctals;iBt 
priiMyaslBjleKiErclalprc- 
Ject. 

(5)M, Beasmatle startup aui 



titoiofastaiiWWtloopBal 
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m, 

(J) a atlstlcalslgiltee , Ife 
iffiHilcteeliiilllp 
tliat the oted gains couli lie 

tetcttee, 

istpretio4tavete,orciff- 
rent^lie, iwelvliijasstee 
taalSlEpiopiiiSucfiaslil^t 
to ftad, title I, title ni, etc. 
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r__ProJect 


Objectives and strategies 


1 Status 


Fundi nn 


Accompi 1 shments 




(9) Repllcabllity. Some successful 
educational programs rest primarily 
on the efforts of a small group of 
people or are rooted In a typical 
local condition. , While such suc-^ 
cesses are not to be dailgrated. It 
would be Ineffective to attenpt rep 
llcatlon of the approach. Cbn~ 
sequent ly, the choice of projects 
to be packaged nust be ma3e by con- 
sidering whether the-success can be 
attained under other than the 
original circumstances. Such con- 
islder^tlcns Include an assessment 

of whether the major ccxiponents 

personnel, materials, hardware, and 
envlponments— can be . duplicated. 






- 

■ 




After gathering program characteil- 
zatlon data, CEMFEL will write 
draft, versicns of the PGCP's and 
submit them to the USOE, to an ad- 
visory comnittee, and to, the local 
project directors fbr review as to 
the accuracy, conpleteness , and 
appropriate assi^imsnt of pirlority 
to iprogram essentials. Finally, 
CEMFEL win pacJoge the project de- 
scription In such a manner that 
likelihood of it's being iJiple- 
mented by other school districts is 
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CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND MANAGEMENT 



The Center for Educational Policy and Management was 
established in 1973 through the merger of five existing 
ijnlts at . the l^verslty of Oregon: The Center for the 
Advanced Study-' of Educational Administration (CASEA); . 
. the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management; and 
the departments of educational administration, higher 
education, and educational policy within the college of 
education. These units shared a common orientation to 
'::he formation of educational policy and the management 
cf educational institutions. Each could retain its 
original identity vtfille assuming additional responslblllt>les 
within the framework of the center. ^ 

From the inception of CASEA in 196^1, through the reorganization 
of five conpdnents into .CEPM, and continuing at present, 
the mission of the center has been that of inproving the 
brgan^zational functioning of elementary and secondary 
schools*. This mission has led us to investigate local 
.probler3S and to. build technology to help schools and . 
systems solve local problems more systematically. At the 
■ same time, we believe that one of the duties of a. center^ 
such as ours is to make it easier for personnel to encounter 
all kinds of ideas about alternate goals and ways of reaching 
them. We believe that the work of schools takes place 
primarily within the organizational matrix, and that the 
potentialities for inaijritalning or changing the . educational 
experience of students are inextricable from the organizational 
context, ibis belief has led us to investlg^e scxne ways 
of enabling schools to alter their organizational procedures, 
norms, and structures. 

The center attenpts to serve as a viable and responsive link 
between researchers and practitioners In the field of educational 
administration. Throu^ its instruction and field services 
division and information services division (ERIC Clearinghouse), 
the cfenter provides ready access to current research and 
development efforts in the field and insures that the work 
of researchers and scholars in the research and 'development 
division, (CASEA) remains responsive to the changing needs 
of practicing educators. 

. ■ ■ 51 
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Within the research and development division of the center, s 
six separate programs are currently exploring different 
ways to optimize the organizational structure and improve 
instructional programs of el^nentaiy and secondary schools. 
This emphasis is the result of a historical focus on 
Issues related to educational administration. Hiroughout 
the lO^year history of the research and developnent division 
(CASEA), personnel at the center t^ve studied the dynamics 
of organizational change; the effect of change cn school 
personnel, particularly administrators; the improved ^ 
preparation of educational administrators; and the design 
of procedures to assist schools to become "more responsive 
to their clientele and to improve their operations. In . . 
sumnary, the work of the center has focused on the governance 
of elernentary and secondary schools, the change in that 
governance, and the work systems vdxLch conprise educational 
institutions. It {s these foci which the center intends 
to keep paramount in the future. / 

The emphasis in the 'center since its inception , has been 
progranmatic research. The center has developed products 
for use by practitioners, but iDy and large ^ these efforts 
have been^ in the support of research. In its research, 
the center has attenpted to maintain a strong core of 
social scientists representing several fields of inquiry. 
THIS cross-dlsclplinaiy background of the staff represents 
one of the most potent resources in. the center. 

^ ■ ' » 

Finally, the services 'of the University, of Oregon constitute 
another substantial resource. For JO' years, the university 
has maintained a strong financial coimitrtient to the work 
of the center. This carmitment has resulted In a contribution 
of 5 percent of total contract value. This has enabled 
the center to maintain a solid core of support and a 
degree of flexibility, which would be Irrposslble without 
that support. 



GEPM is" one of three .divisions of the college of education. 
As such, it is an integral part of the college and is 
responsible through the dean and the vice president for 
academic affairs to the president of the university.. In 
turn, the president is responsible to the State board of - 
; higher education through the office of the chancellor. 
CEPM is subject to the rules and regulations of the State 
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board\of higher education and the administrative policies 
of theXuniverslty. 



CEPM is cdrprised of three divisions : The ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Educational Management, the research and developinent 
division, and the instruction and field 'services division. 
Overall responsibility for management of the center is 
invested in the associate dean for educational policy 
and management .\ Each of the three divisions in CEPM are 
managed by a division. director ;vho also serves as associate 
director for the entire center. The research and development 
division, in turn, is subdivided into six programs, each' 
vd-th a program director. ..The program directors report to 
the director o^ the division, who in turn reports to the 
associate dean. / 

In the research and development division (CASEA) each program 
is- self-contained in the content of its work. In programs 
where evaluation is a necessary part of the program, 
evaluation Is c6ntracted on a^' program-by-program basis. 
In programs; where field data are required, these data 
are collected either by program staff nranbers or under 
tenns of a subcontract pr to an outside, agency. 

Autonomous evaluat^ion^ within programs,' however, has not 
always been tne case. The center formerly contained a 
separate evaluation carponeht which provided evaluation 
services for all programs in the center, v. Similarly, a 
graphic artist and editorial assistants were eirployed by 
the Renter, and dissemination was conducted by staff 
moiifers sipported by the center as a whole. ^Due to cuts * 
inyTUnds, it was necessary to eUjninate "seme of these 
services frcm the center. Therefore, .it has been necessary 
tp move to a mode of operation ^f^h^ch provided specific _ 
Services on a program-by-program basis as was required in 
the respective programs. 

/ 

Although programs -function separately fron each other, a 
strong central focus is maintained. All proposed work is 
reviewed by a ccinmittee to insure thrt • the worlc is consistent 
with the center's mission and a high level" of quality is 
maintained. lii addition, standing cdrinittees on faculty 
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personnel, stiident personnel, prograin, and salaries 
reconinend action on centerwlde policies . The work ot 
vhese cormlttees Is coordinated by a c6ordlnatlag 
ccxnmlttee, representing the R. & D. division, the 
Instruction and neld services- division, ERIC, and 
the college, of education's field training and service 
bureau. - ' 

One other central management function, in addition to those 
Identified above. Is still provided to all programs in 
ccnroon. That function Is the business management of 
the center. Currently, a full-time business manager 
and an administrative assistant are e^nployed to handle 
the business affairs of the entire center. 

When CASEA was. first established, a national advisory 
body was formed to assist center staff members In selecting 
fi?ultful topics for research and develofxnent . When the 
Federal Government established the program-purchase policy, 
the advisory body was deemed urmec^ssaiy because the 
locus of decisionmaking had been transferred from the 
center to the funding agency. Currently, no advisory 
body exists for the center. In the R. & D. r^.lvislon, 
each program has enployed both technical and substantive 
consultants and has been subject to site reviews conducted 
by external reviewers and the NIE. 



Tlie figures reported below reflect the cOTposltlon of the 
staff in the research and development .division only. 

The professional staff of the division inclu(^es 21 professional 
staff members. Of this numbe*?, 3^^ hold the Ph. J3., 5 
hold a master's dfegreej and 1 holds the bachelor's --degree. ' 
Among those vflio hold the doctorate, the following fields 
of inquiry are represented: Psychology, social psychology, . 
^ curriculum and instruction, guidance, educational administration 
sociology, political science, and anthropology. Of the 
21 professional stalT members, 7 are women and .3 are minorities.. 
Nine of the staff members hold Joint appointments In 
acadanlc departments in the university. These departments 
liiclude psychology, educational psychology, curriculum 
and instruction, educational administration, political . 
science, and anthropology. 
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Clerical and si^jport staff for the division Includes 
seven secretarial staff members. In addition, two persons 
work in' the business area and their duties also Include . 
the business function for the entire center. 

Finally, two additional persons are enployed in the R. & D. 
division. These include a part-time editor, the major 
portion of whose time is devoted to working in the ERIC 
division, and a librarian. Thei librarian is responsible 
for maintaining a resource center for use by program staff. 

Seventeen doctoral students are enployed to work on the 
six programs in the R. & D. division. The fields of study 
represented by these students Include educational admini- 
stration, political science, psychology, educational 
psychology, sociology, ,an;l anthropology. These graduate 
students are aiployed up to O.5 PIE, depending on the 
nature of the woiic required. , , 



Faculty members participate in staff developnent programs 
regularly. Workshop and conference attendance is encouraged 
within budgetary limitations. Some faculty members enroll ^ 
in university courses and -individual staff members serve 
on a variety of State and National professional conmlttees. 

Staff members are in constant demand for presentations and 
consultations concerning their work at the center. Such 
presentations provide opportunities not only to present 
infonnatlon and data about work under way In the center, 
but also to meet colleagues around the Nation to discuss 
and study Issues of mutual, concern. OMs enablefe staff , 
-members not only to share their expertise, but- also to 
acquire new skills. ' ' 

r ■ ■ ■ ' 

- / The center's resource center provides a readi/ reference 

for students and faculty to current topics <'^der study. 
Any staff member may request the purchase of boolcs anci 
materials for addition to the- resource center. 

For classified personnel, a fcirmal program of staff 
^ development was Instituted during the academic year 

1975-76. The topics considered in thj.s program span the 
entire range _Qf .concerns to classified personnel. In 

•:62 .. . ■ ; 
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general, staff-development sessions are conducted by 
unlverslty-bas^d personnel secured at no cost to the , 
center. Topics considered Include technical* aspects 
specific to the several types of , positions represented 
ir^i the center, infonnation concerning State^ civil-service 
regulations, affirmative action programs, and general 
information sharing. . 

Another cooperative arrangement has been designed for 
a number of individuals over a 10-year period. This 
arrangement has ordinarily been designed for established 
scholars to spend their sabbatical leaves in the center. 
"This arrangoTient provided the opportunity for staff 
members to int^sract with visiting scholars and provides - 
a staff development potential to the center. In this 
.way^ the visiting scholar benefits from his or her contact 
with the research and development under way in the center 
and staff mentoers are benefited from the exchange of • 
ideas from visiting persons . 



Training Early In the history of CASEA, postdoctoral fellowships 

Provided were awarded to scholars to enable them to study at the 

to Others center for 1 academic year. Over 3 years, 18 postdoctoral 
fellows were trained. Training in this program included 
additional, course work and individual studies . 

In each academic quarter of the year, the center sponsors 
an executive in residence. This is typically a local - 
school or business executive who spends one or-jiiore 
days in the center, getting to know the programs /under way. 
In the center, and exchanging views with center personnel. 
This provides not only a good avenue for dissemlnatlr^ 
infonnation abdut the work in the center, but also mK>vldes ' 
■a mechanism for constant Interaction vdtl:i practicing 
adrninistrators. . 

■ As a part of the center's developnent pro^^ams, a large ^ 
' number of administrators and teachers have been trained 

' in a variety of ways . In the strate^es of organizational 
change program, several hundred persons have been trained 
« in the techniques of organizational development. The SPECS 

■ program has resulted in training for nearly 500 administrators 
' ■ ' and teachers throughout the Nation.. Finally, our work- 

ERIC 
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on the Emstsplel and Arlole Kits has resulted in a large 
number of trained personnel, not only in this country, 
but abroad as well. 



Several different types of relationships exist. First, 
by virtue of our organizational structure, the R. & D. 
division is intrinsically related to both the ERIC ' 
network and the teaching function performed in the 
center. This enables the personnel working in research 
and development and the results of their work to have 
imnedlate jUrpact upon practicing administrators and to . 
link iinniedlately with, the dissemination capacity represented 
.In ERIC. 

Secondly, the center is a member of the Council for Educa- 
tional Development and Research (CEDaR).. This enables 
center personnel to maintain a continuing dialog with 
other research and development centers and educational 
■laboratories about, problems, practices, and future 
direction of the Nation ^s educational R. & D. ^capacity. 

Third, the center is a manber of the University Council 
for Educational Administration (UCEA) . This affiliation 
prQvide^ a. forum for examining the practice of education 
administration, for plotting future directions for research 
and development in the field, and for relating to other 
Institutions preparing educational administrators. UCEA 
provides the vital llnk^ between all the major universities 
in the Nation study.b-ig the practice of educational administration 
and preparing futiire' administrators. 

Fourth, as a part ^of the conduct of research and development, 
several networks which are program related have been 
developed. School districts which pajr^icipate in the 
work of specific progr-ams becane a^part of a network 
which furthers the work involved in the respective 
prograifts. These networks are ordinarily estabjdshed 
for a short period of time and for a specific i^ocus .As 
a result, over a period of years, several hundred school 
districts. State departments of education, and universities • 
have been involved in the center »s work and continue to look ' 
to.the center for leadership in the study of educational 
administration. 
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Fifth, an inform^ but iirportant network has eyolved as 
a result of the center's publication progr-am. This 
network of publication purchasers forms a core of support 
and a vital dissemination link for the center. This 
network' represents a group of people who continually look 
to the center for leadership and demonstrates that the " 
work of tho center is valued throughout* the Nation. 



'The research and developnent division is housed, along 
with the instructional divi.sion, in a 14,000-square-fooot 
building located adjacent to the IMLversity of Oregon 
canpus. Office space, classroons, conference rocms, 

.and the resource center are located in this facility. . | 
CEPM occupies this building under a 3-year lease negotiated 
by the university for the sole purpose of housing CEPM.^ 
Conputer, facilities, printing equipment, and major llbraly 
resources are maintained by the univei-sity and are used 
regularly by GEPM staff members. . " ■ • 



CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 

DOCUMENTATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECT (DTA) 

ObJ&ctivu and 6t/uvtzQleA . This project is being carried' 
out collaboratively by the center and by another 
group. Center for New Schools, Chicago. The latter is 
the contractor, and legally CEPM is a subcontractoi-. In 
practice, an Oregon senior researcher serves as codirector 
of the project, and center staffs are mingled at all levels 
on task teams. The objectives of the contract are to carry 
out studies of nine organizational change projects in 
urban schools, and. to' link that research to people in 
other schools who can -benefit 'fran the experience gained 
in the nine ' original activities. Basic strategies of 
the project Include intensive qualitative research on 
organizational functioning and strategies for change; 
face-to-face technical assistance as the mode of knowledge 
transfer, and caimitment to a feedback loop connecting 
work with users to future data gathering so that research 
can Increasingly sei've user needs. Center staff ^nembers 
are active 'in every aspect of the work; three onsite 
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researchers enploy;ed by CEPM 'are ^oing rhree of the nine^ 
field studies; a senior center person supervises them 
and serves ^ a key member of the project's analysis 
staffs ail data are coded by st?af f at Oregon; product 
design is centered' at Oregon; the entire technical 
assi'fetance effort (*with users , vtfiile to be carried out 
in several places and involving staff of both centers , 
is directed by the project codirector, who/is a senior 
person at Oregon. • <. 

StatuJ^ . The project has_been funded by NIE $ince ^ 
January* 1975. Early months 'involved making agreements^ 
with the'niae projects to be studied in depths recruiting 
field researchers, and establishing data systons/ Starting 
in fal-1 1975, potential users have been located and 
initial explorations .with them begun, leading to fim 
agreenents in the spring of 1976 with schools and other 
users in. Oakland, and Chicago. The project was refunded 
in December .1975, for another 12 months. A full reyiew 
of th$ f3.rst iSyfl^nths is planned for^ the spring and - 
' sunmer of. 1976/le(Ldijr4- to new plans for the second 
< phase, ^eptonber 1976 to Augar,t 1977 arid beyond. Field 
research Will be carpleted by the end of 1976-773 and 
various types of technical assistance based on, the findiiiigs 
will assume greater dupprtance in the last 2'ypars of ^ 
the' contract . The. project will end Decsnber 1979. 



Fiscal year 1975 $ 500,000 

Fiscal year 1976 .... . 92l.^60 
• Total 1,421,460 



CEPM Subcontract: 

Fiscal year 1975 .... 145,000 

Fiscal year 1976 . . . ' . 296,000 

Tot^' ........ 441,000 



AGCOwp-tcahmettts . After 15 'months of a eOnnonth project, 
few "major accoiplishments" can be reasonably expected. 
To date, major milestones have included developing good - 
relationships with rJne highly diverse and scmetlmes ' 
Intransigent ui'ban school change projects, to allow 
intensive and clbseup field study and development of 
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initial relations with central office and school. staffs 
in two user connunitles, also urban and intense, Oakland 
and Chi^cago, A conplex data-management system, including 
caiputer storage. and indexing of field-note tetiit, is near 
caipletlon and about to be called on for use in analysis . 
All major corponents of a large and geographically dispersed 
effort sf=?em to be in place and approaching productivity. 



Dates Project officer 

January 1975 Fritz Mulhauser 
to present group on school 
• capacity for 
; problem-solving 



Activity 

1. February 1975 , site 
visit to Chicago. 

2. April 1975, project 
staff visit NIE. 

3. July 1975, attend 
project management 
meeting. 

August 1975 5 site 
visits to both 
Chicago and Oregon. 

5. September 1975, site- . 
visit to Chicago. 

6. October 1975 3 project 
Chle-f visits NIE. . 

7. October 1975 > attend 
project management 
meeting. 

8. November 19753 project 
chief visits NIE. 

9. February 1976, attend 
project-management 
meeting. 

10. March 1-976 , project 
chiefs visit NIE. 

11. April 1976, project 
chiefs visit NIE. 

12. April-May ,19763 field . 
review; debriefing in 
CMcago with project 
staff, NIE3 reviewers. 



When the project required refunding for the second period 
of 12 months, written plans were reviewed by a panel of 
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four people from outside the sponsoring NIE office. 
A re^dew including site visits is underway lii i^ril- 
July 1976 and includes four people from outside NIE. 
The project has engaged its own reviewers who critique 
docuinents and attend major planning, sessions, including 
the February 1976 session listed above, and several with _ 
N3E reviewers and project staff. 



MANAGEMENT IMPLICATIONS OF TEAM TEACHING (MITT) 

ObjzativQ^ and 6iAjcUtgiu . This project is a longitudinal 
study of the Ijiplementation and effects of team teaching. 
About 20 schools adopting the Individually Guided Education 
(ICE) multiunit organizaxional design in fall 197^^ were 
studied before iirplonentation, and twice a. year for the , 
following 2 years of inpleanentation. A similar number 
of traditional schools in the same districts are being- 
studied as controls. The main study aims to separate two 
kinds of effects vdiich are p.^sun^d to folloW from changing 
the structure of the school by creating teams. Thes^ two 
different effects are, on zhe one hand, increased inter- 
dependence of teachers, as they share students for instruc- 
tion and, on the other hand, increased control over school 
decisions by groups of teachers acting in teams or units. 
Ei.ther or both of these results could contribute to the 
enthusiasm teachers show in team-organized schools, and^ it 
is the goal of the research to replicate the findings of 
ijiproved teacher morale, and untangle the antecedents of 
this observation. A secondary goal of the study is to 
identify characteristics of the schools which predict 
the nature and rate of irrpiementation of teaming. The 
main study derives from ambiguous insults of earlier work 
at Stanford in the Environment for Teaching program and 
also at the center as well. The luplementatlon 
study builds on a longstanding interest of the Oregon 
Center in the process of innovation. Data taking is done 
by interview and questionnaire, using unique measures 
of decisionmaking structure and teacher interdependence 
developed for this study. Extensive and creative attention 
has been paid to maintaining the cooperation 01 ■ ^0 schools 
over 's years of data taking. 

Status . The project has been funded by NIE since 1972. 
The master lab and center review panel in 1972 recorrmended 
an initial trial year of work, to be followed by another 
review. Based on an. enthusiastic review in October 1973 
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■ Of the prior year's efforts, a 3-year contract was Issued, 
to end in Novoriber 1976 with arjotrigj^ review. The. project 
has always sought a 5-year time ft'ame, and made clear in 
the RAMP for the present contract that much work would be 
.only partially completed by fall 1976, probably requiring 
fiscal year 1977 funds to finish. As. of May 20, 1976, 
it appears that fiscal year 1977 funds will be available 
to caiplete the project as planned. A review by the 
project in spring 1976 was based on several early wiaves 
of data, contained in a technical report. The additional 
funds will allow coipletion of analysis of all five waves 
of data. Dissemination of findings to interested people 
in schools and to team-teaching facilitators is" also 
planned for 1976-77. 

Funding . 1 

Fiscal year 1973 $103,300 

Fiscal year 197^ ..... 2^5,763 

Fiscal year 1975 . . . . .280,^84 

Fiscal year 1976 ..... 310,27^ - 

Total. ........ 939,821 

Accompl^^hmznts . The project is not finished, so 
significant findings are not available. Early data 
show that scRie "control" schools are as interdependent 
as "experimental" ones, which was unexpected. A technical 
report on early data, and the instrupient s , has been 
corpleted. Several conference papers on the study have 
"been given, also. At least two monogr^aphs will eventually 
resuit f: .r, the study; No dissertations have used the 
data. Tiiu findings , when carpleted^ will be of interest 
to all those involved in team teachings and discussions - . 
with IGE developers and facilitators have already proved 
this. ^ 

Dates Project. officei Activity 

1972 ' . ' ^1972 review. Panel A 

(lannaceonej, Austin, 
Briokell, Burlingame, 
Corwin, Radnor), 



February 1973 


Spencer Ward, 


1^ 


February 1^73, 


to October 


office of 




>site visit. 


1974 


ijesearch. 




May 1973, site 




prc;gram on ■ 




visit . 




te5.ching and 


3. 


October 1973, 




curriculum 




site visit with 



6k 



Dates 



Project officer • Activity 



■■■L 



October 197^ 
to May 1975 



consultants R.Corwln, 

lannaccone, 
J, Grannis, 
Molnar. 
4 r 'March 1974, site 

visit. 
5, Extensive witten 
inquiries and 
responses . 

No visits, little 
correspondence . 



Sandy Pmberton, 
^office of research, 
basic studies — 
program oh 
institutional 
effects 

May 1975 to Fritz Mulhauser, • 1. February 1975 3 site 
present group on school . visit. 

capacity for , 2. August 1975, site 
problem /solving visit • 

3- October 1975, 
project director 
visits NIE. 
4. February 1976; site 
■ ' visit during 

.conference set up 
by project, with 
invited ^est^ 

/ _ _ ..Granrds,^_Cor^^ 

7 * J* Meyer. 

/ 5. March 1976, project 

/ "'^ director visits lUE. 

In the origlna/ resource allocation management plan (RAMP), 
milestone revitews by external people were set at annual 
Intervals, in/fall 1974, 1975, and 1976. The first review 
was changed almost iinnediately, as data were not ready 
for analysis, reporting, and review on the hoped for ^ 
schedule. A new review date of spring 1975 was set by 
both old ana new project officers, but was not met because 
the NIK office had budgeted no funds, and the report was 
also not ready. SCPS did not budget for any outside review 
in fiscal year 1976, thinking that with tha project close 
to ending, a review made little sense." With a technical 
report ready in early 1976, the project scheduled its own 
review in February 1976, with two of the original three 
project reviewers and a third fron the saine project as 
the orignial third reviewer — Stanford Environment for 
Teaching project. 
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THE RESPONSIVENESS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO THEIR CLIENTELE 

ObjfLctivu and ^tAotzglu . This project's inajor purpose Is 
to evaluate the effects of alternative patteri^s of schoo;L- 
district governance on the ability and willingness of 
districts to respond to their constituents* donands. More 
specifically 5 the project is analyzing the responsiveness . 
of four types of govemanc*fe patterns— hierarchical , . 
b^gaining, polyarchical, and market. In a sanple of 
11 districts 3 distributed across the H types of governance 
structure, the, project has surveyed the preferences of 
constituents for educational services, prepared "danand/ 
response" logs of requests made by constituents, and 
prepared case. studies of response patterns. The results 
of these data-gathering and analysis efforts vdll Include 
an extensive pool of data on educational decisionmaking 
and- governance and detailed analyses of relationships 
between school-district oi^anization and responsiveness. 
These analyses will be reported in a variety of papers, 
articles, and a monograph. Finally, project personnel 
are planning effective ways to disseninate findings to 
school-board members, administrators, and others who 
might use" them in 'school-district planning, decisiormaking, 
and iirprovenent efforts. 

Statu/> . On the basis of a review of this project's basic 
program plan by the specialist aiKi master panels in the 
1972 lab/center review, this project was first awar^ied 
a 1-year contract for the period Decanber 1, 1972, through 
November 30, 1973. The purposes of the work in the first ' 
year were to review the theoretical and enpirical literature 
on the responsiveness of public institutions to their 
clientele a-nd to develop a. research plan,, including 
theoretical propositions and models of schopl-systten 
responsiveness. The results of this initial re^rie^Jta^ 
planning wor\were evaluated by both NIE staff members 
and four external experts in the fall of 1973. As a 
result of that review, tjae project was awarded a 3-year 
contract for the. period December 1, 1973-November 30, 1976. 
During the first 2 years of this present contract, the 
project staff developed instruments and collected data 
in 11 school d.. . ^ricts repr-esenting the H theoretical^ 
models developed in the first yekr. In the third year 
of the present contract (Deconber 1975-NovQnber 1976)^ 
the project is analyzing various aspects of the data, 
including relationships between school-district organization 
and responsiveness, pattei^ric* of decisionmaking style, 
effects of varying cc-jtiiiunityVopinion environments, and 
patterns of coimunlcation. -^so, the project intends 
to prepare data bar^ and guides to their use so that 
other researchers will be able to further- analyze the 
data. 
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decision* of the NIE director in A^jgust 19755 certain 
additional work was solicited from several CEPM projects , 
includliig this project. The CEPM staff , in consultation 
with the staff of the school capacity for -problar* solving 
(SCPS) group, decided to earmark approxljnately $39^000^ 
of the center's additional fiscal year 1976 funds for this 
project but to postpone their official request for these 
additional funds until plans for their use can be finalized. 
The project has indicated that such funds will be used for 
inportant additional analyses and for various approaches 
to dlssQ:nination of the research results to sci/ool-board 
maribers,- administrators, and others who may benefit fron 
them. The project will submit plans for use of phe 
additional funds in May 1976. At that time the SCPS staff 
will review the plans and, -if they are found acceptable, 
will request that an appropriate additional fiscal year 
1976 allocation be given to the project. Such an alloc-ation 
will ccxistitute the project's final funding ancl will carry 
"bhe work into the sumner of 1977. 



FundLLng. / ' 

fiscal year 1973 ..... $^6,800 

Fiscal year 197^1 16^1,289. 

Fiscal year 1975 ..... 166,500 

Fiscal year 1976 ..... 1 39,^72 

» Total ^^517,051 

*As indicated above, an additional $39^000 or more in 
fiscal year 1976 funds may be awarded to the project 
in the spring or surmer of 1976, depending upon the quality 
of. the plans that are submitted in May. 

AccomptUhmznts . . During the initial 1-year contract, . the 
project's most significant products included (1) a comprehensive 
review of the social-science literature on the responsiveness 
of piblic institutions to their clientele; (2) an inventory 
.of theoretical propositions relating various structural 
properties of public-school systems to client demands; 
and (3) several fomal models of "responsive" school 
systems (models which describe alternative patterns, of 
educational reform and v*iich predict the effects of such 
reforms under a variety of caiditions). The first product 
(the review) provided 'the basis for a major article' in 
the- 197^ Political Science Annual : "The Decision-Making 
Culture of American Public Education," by Harmon Zeigler, 
M. Kent Jennings, and G. "Wayne Peak. Project personnel 
are presently preparing a number of articles, reports, 
and papers based upon their analyses of the data collected , 
in 197V ard 1975. One such paper,. "Comunication and 
Decision-Making in American Public Education: A Longitudinal 
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and Corparatlve Study was delivered during the i^rll 
1976 annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (AERA). 

Date Project officer Activities 

1972 Review, Panel A 

■ \ . (Austin^^ Brickell, 

* * ■ BurUngaio^, Corwln, 

Radnor^ NIS Staff )a 

March 1973 to WHmer-S. Cody 
July 1973 



Participation in initial 
reviev; of basic program 
plan; establishrt^nt of 
first contract; periodic 
phone calls, letters, 
review of materials. 



July 1973 to 
April 1974 



Lila Carol 



Per1r"':;ic phone calls, 
lett-i, . . • ^"rtew o:^ 
matc:''';;;^,: arid milestcne 
rep-^-t'lc;,. ■■•nd site visits. 

■ : rrajt.>r r.:7iew of the 
i lrat; i' -v^-f,:-- "s work was 
cv^*iLi,uotcr^j n August 
;y/3^ Tl"/-' reviewers 
rcii^.'W- Ralph B. 
Ki- ^ro*:-/i (University of 
!F.i . ' ia), Conrad Brlner 
(C^,irerront Graduate 
Sclrjrn.), l5-?ael Tribble 
(Milio College), Frank J. 
P'lint;>=^r,- (University of 
Norl;h Carolina), Paul 
Hill (NIE) , Flora Or' iz 
(NIE), and Martin 
Burlingame (NIE) . 

Apr"*,l 197^ fco Martin Burlingame Periodic phone calls, 
Apr-il 1975 letters, review of 

^ materials and milestone 
reports, and si-e visits. 



..pril 1975 
prer.iint 



V.J 



Jon Schaffarzick 



Periodic ccmiur: .::ations 
tri?ough phone o- 113 and 
letters; met wlLi 
principal inve ti ^gator 
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several times during 
April 1975 meeting of 
all nCPS contractors 
at Air He House ^ Virginia; 
3?evlews of, 3 milestone 
reports; coiprehenslve 
review of project *s 
progress and plan for 
. fiscal year 1976 in 
;^yreparatlon for continua- 
tion beyond November 1975. 

SPECS PROGRAM 

Objcet^ve^ and ^t w.U^ 'jt^ Hr^. oPECS program is developing 
a 'Set of procedures ariS. mate./i^-l^ that a school district's 
- staff can use to plan, evalu./iv<f and replan school programs; 
determine the public ^s over^di expectatiorrs of its schools j 
and periodically assess t3>? degree ajid quality of match 
between program outcone^'^ and public expectations, 

S^o^uA . Begun In 19^^- uncl^:^^^ the title "PPBS in Schools- 
Organizational ^XiC. Client Consequences," the SPECS program 
is now in its ; year, with funding scheduled to end 
In August 1976. .^V the, end of the current year, the 
SPECS program p-:::.ns to have ccnpleted Irtplonentation nanuals 
for each of its :ive coiponents; classroan\materlals; 
a brochure arxi several types of analyses (e^.g., cost 
lirolications) for potential users; a chronology for 
field-test events; an^i a set of cross-site generalizations 
about the field-test experiences. \* 

Iii 1972, CEFM (then CASEA) staff proposed a 5ryear plan for 
the PFBS program but the NIE policy at the time was to 
limit contract co only 3 "years. '* At a major review of the 
program in Janu^v.- y 197^', both the external reviewers *and \ 
ITIE st?j f encouTciged CEPM to expand the develoixnent portion 
of the program, as well as the reseeirch activities, Addltionial 
staXf ma;^i:'^rs werfe hired and an -expanded scope of work .was 
prepared. ^ 

Latei' in that year, hov^ever (as NIE had to confront tte 
reduced fiscal" year 1975 appropriation) a new set of 
directions was conveyed to CEPM— the SPECS fundliig would 
have to be decreased, thereby requiring the virtual elimination 
of the research portion of the r'nDgram (for which new staff 
had already been hired). Despiue this cut in the 1975 
funding, SPECS staff understood frcm their NIE project 
officer that the development activities would continue 
through fiscal year 1977. 
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After some confusl.:r/. )?onuXting fran an NIE internal re-- 
organization, CEFK »«;taiY Jlseovered in Decenber 197^ that 
SPECS was not Includea in the institute's tentative 1976 
budget. When it finally became clear that the SPECS 
program would be the responsibility of the finance and 
productivity group, SPECS staff initiated discussions about 
the future of the program with personnel In that group. 
Once again, the program* s fate was subject to delays and 
.ambiguities resulting fran larger NIE policy issues. 
Although NIE's finance and productivity staff had. 
reconmertded that SPECS be continued for 9 months in 
fiscal year 1976 to ccnplete the developnent work, the • 
final decision was held up at NIE pending the formilation 
of uniform NIE policy for funding labs and centers in 
fiscal year 1976. ^ the time the funding decision v/as 
finally made in -the surnner of 1975, two key SPECS staff 
manbers had left for other positions. 

In Novanber l975~at the time that the contract for the 
remaining 9 months vjas negotiated — responsibility for 
the SPECS program was transferred to the school capacity 
for problan solving group. 

Tunding. 

Fiscal years 1969-72 .... ."$151,692 (USOE) 

Fiscal year 1973' ^86,256 

Fiscal year 1975 205,000 

Fiscal year 1976 .120^032 

Total. .......... 952,980 

Accomptu>himnt& \ The program has cOready published an 
attractive monograph which provides an overview of SPECS; 
j^lassroan materikls; a report on teacher/administrator 
perceptions of SPpCS in two school districts; and 
two Inplementation booklets for ccnponent IV, "Conmunity- 
Based Broad Goal Definition ?y the end of the current 
contract, the program will also have irrplonentation manuals 
for the other four ccxrponents. 

Based on the field-test ei^erience in a number of school 
districts, the program also plans to prepare and publish — 

• A descriptive brochure for potential users; 

• A consultant's manual; 

• An elaborated chronology of field-test events; 

• A set of cross-site gereralizations from the 
field testing; 

0 An analysis of data for consumer information use; and 

• An ethnography of the iiiplqnentation process in 
one pilot-testing district.* 
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HoniXo^Ung IvUtoxy . 

Dates Project officer 

1972 



January 1973 
to April 1974 



Activities 

Review, Panel B 
(Hopkins, Jaeger, 
KaufYnan, Krathwohl," 
ctaf f ) . 

January 1973? 1-day 
site visit \y NIE 
task force director. 

October 1973, 2-day 
training session at 
Knoxville, Tenn.; 
NIE project offic'er. 



April 1974 to 
June 1975 



George Camett, 
governance, 
organization, and 
management task 
force 



January 1974, 1-day 
site visit, NIE 
project officer. 

January 1974, 2-day 
review in San Francisco, 
Calif., 3 NIE ^ staff 
md 4 outside consultants 

Mai-tin Burlingame, January 1975, visit 
office of research, by SPECS staff to 
and exploratory 
studies 

Group on finance 
and productivity 



Washington. 



March 1975, visit 
by SPECS staff to 
Washington. - 



July 1975 to 
November 1975 



November 1975 
to present 



Judith Segal 
(unofficial), 
group on finance 
and productivity 

Saul M. Yanofsky, 
group on school 
capacity for 
problem solving 



December 1975, 1-day 
visit by associate 
director of group. 

Deconber 1975 to 
Ito'ch 19765 several 
visits by project 
director to NIE. 
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STRATEGIES OF ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 

ObjQ.c;UvQ^ and 6iAatQ.qlu . This project primary objective 
is to develop- and refine a strategy for helping school • 
organizations to become mor^ capable of using thejj? own 
.resources to solve their -ovm problons. The p6'.rticular 
strategy under investigation is organization development 
(OD), a system in which people in schools and districts 
engage -in assessing, diagnosing, anci transforming their 
own organizations rather than simply accepting diagnosis 
and prescription firm outside experts. OD enables these 
people to assess and ^jipr^ove cormunication patterns, such 
aspects of their organization as relationships between 
individual and group goals, climates for decisionmaking, 
and the effects of reward systens on morale. 

The pTOject is doing both research and developnent with , 
respect to OD. On the research side, it is testing 
particiilar theories about organizational conditions, OD 
designs, and organizational outcomes in relation to 
self-renewal. On the development side it is creating, 
testing, and paclcaging training designs and techniques 
for others to \ise. The project ♦s research and development 
products are based upon work in several schools and school 
districts in the past 10 years. The current contract 
cfalls for study of the effects of using OD, canparisons 
of^.OD with another type of training^ and a study of how- 
groups ("cadres") of OD specialists are established in 
school districts. 

Status . NIE began funding this project on March 1, 1973. 
The project at that time represented a combination of CEPM 
projects that had been in operation since 1967. Originally, 
the pr^Dject was scheduled to carplete its work on November 
30, 1975- In early 1975, however, the principal investigators 
won a major subcontract (on tte DTA project, also funded 
by the school capacity for problen solving group) aiid, 
therefore, their percentages of time devoted to this 
project and the time lines for the project *s work units 
had to be modified. The project requested and was granted 
a no-cost extension through June 30, 1976, All but three 
of the project ^s scheduled products have been canpleted. 
These final t]v?ee products are well under way and the most 
recent progress reports indicate that all work will be 
ccrrpleted by June 30. 

TundLuig . 

Fiscal year 1973 $326,738 

Fiscal year 1975 120,000 

Total 4^^6,738 
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Accomptuhm^yvU , Since its beginning in 1967, the project 
has produced {!) 7 books and monographs; (2) at least 41 
articles, teclinlcal reports, and papers; and (3) at least 
8 sets of training aids and packaged exercises for OD 
specialists and other practitioners. The books and 
monographs include: Handbcok of Orp;anlzational Development 
in Schools , Qrp;anlzational Develoment In Schools , 
Or^!:anlzatiQnal^ Development for a School Faculty , Organization 
Developnent: Building Human Systems in Schools , The Develoment 
of Educational Teams , Consultation for Innovative Schools , 
and Organizational Specialists in a School District: Four 
Years of Innovation . Another major product is an audlosllde 
presentation entitled "Organizational Development In Schools." 
The project has established cadres of specialists in two 
west coast cities. Since then, similar organizations have 
sprung in other west coast cities and a Canadian provincial 
department of education. 



E^tes Project officers 

March 1973- Wllmer Cody 
September 1973 



Activities 

Periodic phone ca.lls, 
letters, reviews of 
materjals, and site 
visits. 



SeptQTiber Lila Carol 
1973"-Jv^rie 197^ 



Periodic phone calls , 
letters, reviews of 
materials, and site 
visits. 



June 1974 to 
^present 



JoXi Schaffarzlck 1. 



2. 



Periodic phone calls, 
letters, and reviews 
of materials. 
July 1974, 2-day 
site visit; NIE 
staff only. 
September 197^3 mall 
review of project's 
products, research 
designs ;> and plans; 
reviewers: Matthew 
Miles, Barr;^' Anderson, 
Daniel Cheever, 
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COOPERATIVE DISSEMINATION AND LINKING AGENT TRAINING PROJECT 

ObjocXlvu and 6tAcutzQlu. This is one part of the project 
representing the cooperative effort of eight labs and 
centers. Goals of the project are: (1) To provide more 
effective dissoninatlon-'of materials aj\i knowledge developed 
by lab/centers In the areal of educati.'nal rlanning, management, 
and change support; and (2) to make a/alla: le coordinated 
materials and training resources to lifi[d.ng agents. 
Strategies to be used include: (1) Collecting, vdescribing, ' 
and integrating the set of resources in a form i^ftiich pennits 
selection of useful materials; (2) orienting, training, and 
building a support system around the set of resources; and 
(3) preparing, responding to, and revising technical/conceptual 
papers. 

<*. 

Status . This project began in fiscal year 1976 and is 
expected to continue in fiscal years 1977 and 1978. This, 
activity is a dissenination corponent of the strategies ^ 
for organizational change program funded fron the.^chool 
; capacity, for problem solving group. The chree CEPM divisions 
deal with R. & D., comiunication, and training related 
directly to educational administration and educational change. 
The center has done developnent leading to Emstspiel, the • ' 
SPECS materials, and an OD handbook. The CEPM activities 
most Inmediately related to linking are those, in the 
strategies for organizational change program, but the 
project expects zo utilize materials and knowledge produced 
by othei' CEPM programs also. 

funding , 

, Fiscal year 1976 ..... $35,8l8 

Accomptuhmznt^ . This dissanination activity lias just 
begun. The project expects to have five or six I lab and 
center staff ("resource Specialists'') who can oirovide an 
orientation to the entire set of material£> by Jiine I976. 
Each of the five c.r ^^ix staTf will collect a total set of 
the materials. The project will provide eight orientations 
in 1975. 

Dates Project officers Activities 

December 1975 Spencer Ward, 1. Frequent phone contacts 

to present dissenination and with project staff, 
resources group 
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Dates 

Decariber 16, 
1975 ^ ^ 



IVLarch 1-5, 
1975 



Project officers 



Activities ' 

2. Fir^t formal meeting . 
of all 8 lab/centerT' 
representatives ^ 

and 2 iOE staff. 

3. Meeting at Far West 
Laboratory to obtain ' 
overviews of each 

of each of the ^ 
8 lab/center products 
and to plan further - 
project activities; 
2 consultants (David 
Elliott 3, David 
Crand^l); NIE 
monitor; Snd 
representatives of 
the 8 lab and centers 
attended. 



Project 



COMPLETED OR TERMINATED NIE PROJECTS 
MANAGEMENT UTILIZING STAFF TRAINING (MUST) 



Oii<t:Lt4 vc6 and ^tAotzgle^ . The primary objaQtove- of the - 
n^:£f^nt utilizing 'staff trainiiig (MUST) program was 
to pr^xiuce^ test, and dissonlnate integrated se.ts of . 
inctrurjtional materials. These mate0La3^ ^were to be 
designed to provide Intact work groups within schools 
with the knowledge and skills necessary to cope with the 
specific organizational and managerial problons-. Tlie 
specific objectives of rCST were concerned with identifying 
and attacking energing problQ:ns''that were susceptible tc 
self'-instructional, short-term resolution, and prepai^inj^ 
materi^s that untrained leaders .yould be able to use with 
school staffs who were anticipating entering sc^ne form 
of team-teac"^ilng or" differentiate staffing. 

^*Th^ progL-aiTi strategy arployed the following form: The 
topic would be Identified; relevant knowledge would be 
synthesized; materials would be generated as simulation 
games; and prototypes of materials would be field tested, 
evaluated, revised, retested, and prepared for dissonination.. 
The expected outcomes for school personnel were: (1) Beconing 
inore aware, (2) developing specific skills, and (3) facilitating 
the formation of intact work groups. 
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CASEA's praject "Inform," the forerunner of MUST, was 
initiated in 1970 as an ongoing mechanism for developing 
and disseminating self-instructional materials, that 
focused on single concepts or skills. The concepts or 
skills enployed were synthesized fr>an work.ccfipleted at the 
center and frcm other sources to meet the express needs of 
schpol personnel. The. Ernst spiel Kit on Cannunications was 
begun in fiscal year. 1970. The new program title for .project 
"Inform," fiscal year 1972, became Management Utilizing 
Staff Training (MUST) and the ocmponents were to be con?)osed ' 
of Emstspiel-type kits in leadership and planning duri^ig 
the first phase. Phase 2 would focus on two other" coiponents 
and phase 3 on an additional two. Caiponents in each phase . 
were expected to reqixLre 26 months for conpletion. Phase 
2 work would overlap the work in progress in phase 1 by 
9 months, and phase 3 would overlap phase 2 in the same 
manner. The end product of each conponent would be a set 
of interrelated, self-instructional packages focusing on 
a single concept, requiring an hour or liss^to complete 
and--^loying' the pedagogy and format of the Emstspiel 
Kit on Task-Group Development-Cormunioation. The materials 
would be dissanlnated by canmercial' publishers after 
extensive field testing and modification. The materials 
were designed to be used by groups entering or anticipating 
entering cooperative planning and implonenting activities 
in el^^entary schools, but in light of past expeMences, 
the rmerials would be applicable to a wide variety of 
settings. 

StaXws . On November's, 197^, an institute decision was 
made to phase out the MUST program. At that time the 
Emstspiel Kit had been coipleted in prototype form. A 
conprehencive evaluation plan had been developed and 
sutxTiitted for NIE^ approval. The Ariole Kit had been 
prepared and was ready ^Cor field testing before preparing 
the prototype. TheS^her' four kits were in various 

stages ^f literature search and analysis and conceptualization. 

In a lett^er from Max Abbott, 'director of the center, dated 
November 18, 197I1, Dr. Abbott proposed that the NIE-budgeted 
$60,000 could be used to corrplete the Ariole Kit in-^rototype 
form. ^ 

<i 

The two pratotypes along with the final report were submitted 
to NIE in June 1975. . • 
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Panding* 

Fiscal year 1973 $336,^29. 

\ . Fiscal year 1975 *13>955 

. \ Total 350;3«M, 

*$^6,0^5 carried over fnan fiscal year 1973 ^^^Ing, 
providing a total of $6(^,000 for phase-out activities. 

Dates Project officer Activities 

March 1973 - George Camett, 1. December 1972 , 
Jaruary 197^ • local problon prefunding site 

/ solving visit J 2 NIE 

staff, -2 outside 
■ " - . consultants, 

2, December 1973, 
site visit, 2 NIE 
staff, 2 outside.. ■ 
consultants, 

January 197^- Spencer Ward 1. No site visits, 

August 197^ numerous /telephone 

calls and exchanges 
of correspondence, 

August 197^- Robert Pruitt, 1, Site visits requested, 
X July 1975 finance and none allowed. Project 

productivity ■ officer approved the 

•\ . final report. 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF EVALUATION 



The Center for the Study of Evaluation (CSE) Is the only uni- 
versity-based, federally supported agency devoting Its total 
scope of work to the ejq^loratlon and refinenBnt of strat- 
egies of evaluation. CSE was established by the U.S. 
Office of Education in I966 and Jias maintained its comnitnfint 
by flemishing the broad educat^ional community with both 
products and research findings' directly applicable to 
meeting the increasing requlremsats for evaluation of 
educational 'and social-action programs. CSE has illustrated 
its dedication by se'lecting projects that result in the , 
transfer of technology to user sites. Lest the specter of 
topKiown research and development be inferred from such an 
orientation, it should be made clear that CSE .has develop- 
ed its program from" the ^dual perspective of potential user 
needs, and strong scholarly orientation. Thus , the CSE^' 
mission is" Informed both^ by expressed needs of people ir 
schools and by independent analysis of needs conducted by 
CSE scholars. Both sources are subjected to rigorous ' 
review and verification through empirical eTforts. 

In an effort to free school personnel from their roles !as 
evaluation cons^atants, the center has developed a Strang - 
reputation ,^or Its preparation of resource materials for 
school i^se. /nother focus at the centex" has been the 
exploration of alternatives to current achievement -testing 
practices X In %he area of criterlon-jfeferenced .testing, 
issues* of t^st bias, utility^ In reporting alternatives, • 
and teclmical standarcis are a continuing part of CSE effort. 

The center has developed expertise In the deslgi, develop- 
nent/ ax}d digsemlnation of evaluation training products/. 
It is expected that the existence of this expertise would 
enable the center to maintain dts-ccrrmltmsnt to develop- 
products for use 'in a brba&r educational context . Areas 
In which CSE plans to expand are briefly suinrarizedQln the 
paragraphs, which follbw. . 

r ' ^ . • 

' As experience with evaluaticn ir schools grows , CSE would 
anticipate providing school users with more choices airiDng ■ 
evaluation appro^cdies. CSE plans to offer alternative 
xvays to meet eValuation-Reeds, and is experimencJjag with . 
this intent in one of its products. ' , 
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The major focus of CSE resoui^^e preparation efforts has 
•been at the local school site, direcced at principals or 
their designates. Evaluation is regarded as a linked 
process, in wniph ififorrnation and judgments flow both to 
the policy level as well as to the managers of instruction 
where the demDnstrable irrpact must be iiiade. CSE plans to 

. expand its concerns bilaterally to both policy fomers " 

. and teachers. 

tSE materials have been developed for a range of "model" 
. sites. The edification of center products for more 
. effective irrpleraitation- in minority communities re- 
flects, a major CSE priority. In addition, the applies n ion 
. of CSE rrodels to postsecondaiy and nontradltional school 
contexts is desireci. 

The center plans to maintain its rosearch irrbetus^in the 
field of nec^surement, including continued refinement of 
conceptual and technical ^woric in the field of criterion- . 
referenced testing, interest will be the development 
of schenes to facilitate publishers' use of higher 
standanis in the developnent of their own test materials. 
Inclu(f3d in this- research is the development of a program 
directed toward tlist bias related to minorities and women. 

The center wishes to explore the policy and Instructional 
antecedents :jnd consequences of using evaluation in . ( 
schools. An early exairple of this inte^rest is tiie, current- 
ly 'lunded bilingual prediction study, designed to provide 
infoimation about the best "timing for transferring, 
children to En^ish language- instruction. ^ \ 

•Thix^ugh its workshop program, CSE has conducted training 
In evaluation procedures for school district and building 
managers* Sone traiijing has been directed toward class- 
room teachers. CSE would hope to develop and luplement ^ 
training, in evaluation for policymakers—individuals who 

. occupy board of education positions , aides to State and 
Btederai legislators, and woricers in State and • Federal 
educational program and control agencies. Such training ^ 
would consist of seminar series deslgied to assist . 
policymakers in the fomulatlon of evalua:tion questions 
and to provide them with firmer understanding of the 
strengths ana limitations bf present evaluation technology. 

' Because of its acknowledged expertise, CSE has been' asked- 
to conduct large-scale evaluations which have clear policy 
luplications (for example, the evaluation of the Early 
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Cnilcihood Education pirgram In the State of California)* 
The center plans to select and pui'sue an extremsly limited' 
nuirber of such evaluation opportunities in order to 
continue to acquaint the staff ^vith^th* range of problems 
confronted by evaluators in those situc. ic^^s, 

Ihe center j.s a unit of the graduate schooj. pducation 
at the Uiiversity of California, Los Angeler ' 'ous. The 
director is appoi^v by the dean of the ^- ichool 

of educatioi." CSE subject to all reguiV.:' - .' /. .ii- " 
cable to-miversity rtger^^ies, including pe-ocri?r-^x ox:..^ 
fiscal procedures; tfe :lmate responsibi itv ^ .>r . :jj.yc:r 
fomllation resides i-i o: j regents and for ro.^iuy Lnple-- 
mentation by the presidcijt " the universlt^^ and the , • 
chancellor of the Los Ar':7,e.ieo campus ♦ 

As the chancellor's adm.'/i.L&\.i^ative agent; the dean of r/ne 
UCLA Graduate School hi' Education is responsible for the 
'^operation of all units of the school. The' educational 
policies committee of the schooi advises the dean and is 
enpowered to review the. center. In addition, ^^-facalty 
advisory gr^up, consisting of five faculty menbcrs, in- 
cluding a representative of the dean's office and the 
educational policies conmittee, msets to. advise the 
director --of the center on matters of policy. . Such TOet-- 
ings are held quarterly but may be convened as necessary. 

Center perf:onncl wlio are either- faculty members appointed 
to the universii;:;' or rremb'er*3 of the profesLSional research 
staff are subject ro review every 2 years by the advJ.sQpy 
c.^i^.iittee -^f the depc-rtment of education^ one of the units 
the gi^duate school ,pf education. :.\r^riacadem.ic personnel 
.uc^ .reviewed in compliance with university policies. Tlie 
vo-^Tnuj^y aO^risory board of 'the center consists of seven 
mim&ers",^ representing State anU local educational' agencies, 
professional organizations, and teachers. In addition, ' 
each program of the ce::i';er has its own oommunity-bar.ed 
external advisory group. 



Ihe present and cantintdJig conceptual br-'entation of tlae 
certter is the responsibility of the. dir^^ctor. She is 
assisted in her responsibility by the a ;sociate director, 
by individuals within the graduate sohocl of education, 
and by the professional staff of the center. The faculty 
advisory group .meets to advise the director on police. 
The community advisory board serves as a source of iii- 
formation arid ideas ronceming evaluation 'needs within 
the wider Educational coinnunity. Ihere .is, aciditionally. 




a new. actlvl.tles screening, cornriittee conposed of the 
.associate director and rotatii-:g senior. 3taff mernbers who 
rreet to act upon and allocate requests for services as 
they come into the center. Tills comnittee also mal<:es 
recomrendatlons to the director about responding to re- 
quests for proposals. 

Hie director of the center 'as responsibility for the 
conduct of center activities as well as for relationships 
between CSE, the graduate school. of education, the UCLA 
carrpuSy and the larger professional connunity. The - 
associate director" has responsibility for the fuifillment 
of existing center contracts. in a tiinely and well-executed 
manner. 

The centdir's scope, of wo^^c is orgaiized into four program 
areas : The Equity Education program, the Evaluation 
Tfechnologies prog?pam, the CSE Seryices program, and the - 
Special Evaluation Studies progx-nm. 

Wittiln each program area th^re are usually several, projects- ■ 
. Each project is headed by a project 'iirect :r who holds 
the title ,pf senior researclji assoc:. .'-e. addition to 
the project director," there \is usually at least ore 
research associate lev^l staff membei- assigned to each 
project. Large projects Imve. their own secretarial 
staff; smaller projects use the servi.^es ^ . a typing pool. 
A11 projects sL'-^re data p^^cesslrig staff liS needed. 

Project directors have general responijibillty for the day- 
toHday operation of their project s.« Althoug}-. senior and 
associate staff usually have primar^^ responsibil Ltie? for 
a single project, they mayworic on L-eve: il ^jrojects 
simultaneously. Ihe center's onianizawJon^O. stiTact^ore 
accommodates. a scope of woi4c whict; e:ipha3izes cross- 
fertitization among projects; 

/ 

.In addition td flexible allocations c^" ti.ie by staff to 
related projects, coordination and communication Ijetween 
projects is facilitated by a system of intenial peer re- 
view. On an informal basis, project directv^i-^s consult 
with one another. IVbre systematically, they provide reviews 
* and critiques of one another's work on a planned basis 
Coorxilnatlon between projects is further aided by monthly 
meetings of senior staff. 

•As noted ^ above, each project director has relative autonoiny 
over the manag^nisnt of his project. There are, however^ . 
accepted centerwide procedures for the formulation. 
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develOEfnent, and evaluation of products. ' For example/ 
. it is cannon practice for each project to fom an 
advisory group consisting of representatives of user 
population depending on the project need. 

Tt is usual, at- key points in the development of center ' 
products, for pwject directors to ask external reviewers 
to provide 'detailed critiques. It is also custonary for 
coiponents of center products to be tried out vdth small 
groips of center staff, graduate students from the sdhool 
of education, or willing teachers and administrators 
^ fron local schools. This pilot te.sting "debugs" small 

modules before they are ccanbined into a workshop or. a kit 
Draft versions of coipl-i^ted products are then" tried out , 
• locally for limited audiences.' Finally, national field 
tests are conducted. Most projects have found it useful 
to conductNone or two case studies with Intensive 3nd 
continuing center involvement in prder to supplonent 
i^vision data gathered from surveys ar/i questionnaires. 

Staff The 'center is. brganized around a core of professional and 

si^port staff who provide continuity and experience and 
whose talents are supplemented by visiting scholars and 
faculty affiliates who have additional expertise in 
education and related disciplines . Identification as part 
•.of the UCLA canpus allows CS& to draw upon established 
scholars and highly motivated graduate students in a 
variety of f:ields to conplete the CSE scope of work in an 
efficient and Imaginative way. Thus, the staff of the 
center may have heavy representation of sociologists, 
anthropologists, law. professors, philosophers, political 
scientists, management experts, or psychologists, de- 
pendin-g upon project needs. One of the features of this 
arrangement is the continual renewal of staff. Further, 
CSE represents the only R. & D. institution devoted to 
evaluation practice in the entire University of California 
system. Thus, CSE draws for its staff not only members 
of the graduate school of education, but. faculty and 
students fron other departments and other- cainpuses 
bf .this world-renowned, publicly funded institution. 
/ 




•The staff consists of 9 faculty, 11 senior professioral 
staff, 27 research associate staff, and l8 support staff. 

In addition, the center has 5 visiting fellows from UCLA 
and other universities who work at the center for specified 
periods of time and 2? faculty affiliates who work'^^m— 
center p;x)jects , on an as-needed basis. ^ ^ 
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Of the nine faculty members directly Involved In center 
activities, one serves as the center director, one is a 
coprlncipal investigator, another is project director of 
a workiunit, and the remaining six are key contributors 
to various woric units . These faculty meirtoers bring 
skills in educational msasurement and statistics, early 
childhood development, conprehensive currLeulum, learning 
and instruction, research methods and 'evaluation, 
administrative studies, law, and philosophy. 



Staff developrrent at the center proceeds on both an in- 
formal and a formal basis. 

Informally senior staff are encouraged to interact with 
one another. in a manner that will continually expand their 
knowledge and skills. They identifj^' colleagues to critique 
their project's woric and provide peer review at all stages 
of formulation, iirplementatlon, and evaluatlc^. Senior 
staff also work with faculty members associated with their 
projects as well as with visiting fellows and faculty 
.affiliates to produce papers for professional and practi- 
tioner audien es . 

itesearch' associate staff 1ji graduate training, upon their 
initial employment ty the center, are placed in situations 
for which their previous Experience and training qualifies 
them. Their wor^c is super vised by the project director 
whD .attenpts to br-'aden c.heir perspective and corrpetence. 
As they become able, they may take increasing responsi- 
bility for*project managerient. (Several associate staff 
haVe moved Into sen-'cr positions at the center. As.sociate 
staff are encouraged vo gain experience' on other projects 
both to cross-fertilize the work itself and to further 
their own development. 

7 

Formal training is provided to incoming staff msirbers in 
the form of'CSE evaluation workshops . Evaluation work- 
shops I is ccndupted at Intervals for new staff as well 
as interested faculty. Conponents of other workshops 
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ate initially tried, out with cer>ter staff. This activity 
quickly orients staff to problems in product developnent 
and in evaluation, and' engages them in attenpting to find 
solutiois. Althougi attaidance is not mandated at 
center colloquia and lectures, it is strongly recomrended 
for associate and senior staff menbers. 



Staff development opportunities are also made available 
through the auspices of the UCLA personnel department, 
which provj.des a variety of coui*ses ranging from basic 
courses 'in English composition and clerical skills ap- 
propriate for clerical enployees, to management, contract- 
ing^ supervisory, and affirTnative action courses appropriate 
for professional. staff responsible for project management. 
All university employees receive reduced fees and, under 



certain circumstances, .released time' to attend 



Job-relevant. 



courses offered by UCLA and UC Extension, General 
university regulations also provide for released time 
for off-campus job-related courses, j 

Project directors have responsibility for allocating 
their limited travel and training resources in such a way 
that all staff members have 'the opportunity to attend 
professional conferences in their areas of interest. Where 
possible, center staff are encouraged to attend training 
workshops offered by other labs, centers, or institutions. 
All staff members are encouraged to attend or- audit 
university or university extension courses at reduced ■ 
rates. 



Training The twin training goals of the center are: (1) To develop 

Provided educators' skills in the design and conduct of evalua- 

te Others ■ tions using the workshops, kits, and other materials / 

growing. out of the center's scope of work; and (2) to/assist 
educators to use CSE materials so that they . can, in turn, 
•train their own staffs and associates. Those with whom . 
the center has worked toward these goals are : Super- 
- . . intendents, principals, teachers, cuiTlculum directors 

and developers, professors of education, project directors, 
evaluators, researchers, and representatives of 
research and development organizations. TMs audience 
includes representatives of the U.S. Office, of Education 
regional staff. State and county dep^rtments of educa- 
tion, and district and building level administrators and 
teachers. / 

Evaluation training .materials jbroduced by the evaluation 
' _ technologies program have been present:';:fd to or' used for 
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training with the mentershlp of such organizations as 
the American. Educational Ftesearch Association, the 
California Educational Research Association, Phi Delta . 
Kappa 3 the Council of Educational Development and Re- 
search^ the American Association of School Administrators, 
and the California Elementary School Administrators ' 
Association. The center has also adapted these evalua- 
tion training materials for use with graduate students 
who are either specializing in or have an interest in 
educational evaluation. Tb date^ this kind of training 
has been conducted with graduate students in UCLA's 
School of Education^ UC Riverside Department of Educa- 
ticn^ the Uiiversity of Wisconsin School of Educatiori, 
and the Ifrilversity of Northern Colorado. These attenpts 
at providing direct training to graduate students have 
proven tg-be-successful and will be continued in the 
, future. 

Center consultation ^and technical assistance relating 
to the equity evaluation program has been provided 
at workshops and professional association meetings, such 
as the International Bilingual Conference, Chicago, 19?6; 
the AERA Annual Conference, 1975;. and the California, 
Elementary Education Association Conference ^ 1975* The 
SQBER-Espanol evaluation system has also been presented 
at the California State Department of Education; San 
Diego, Calif., School District: Los Angeles County School 
District; and several agencies outside the State. 

The SOBER system, the assessmsnt/curriculum correlation 
index, and the prediction stuc^y were airong the topics 
of a 1-Aveek woricshop 'which took place during June 1976 
in South America, sponsored by IMESCO and OAS. This 
conference presented Innovative curricula and assessirent; 
instr^iments to 80 reading specialists rrom Ik countri^--' 
■ in Latin America. ^ 

In addition to the training provided by SOBER^^Es^ol to 
audiences with special inter-ests, center training in 
the form of workshops has been provided to such other 
minority or special interest groups as the Alaskan 
Federation of Natives, and departments of special educa- 
tion. 

The kinds of training provided by the center consist of 
orientation to the center model of evaluation, training 
in the discrete stages of the model, and training in 
special topics related to the conduct, of ^an evaluation. 
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Listed below are the titles of the evaluation and 
special topics workshops offered. 

• Evaluation Workshop I: Orientatlcn. ' 

• Ev^uatlon Workshop II: Needs Assessnent. 

• Evaluatlcn Workshop III: Prograin Planning. 

• Evaluation Workshop IV: Inplenentation Evaluation. 

• Evaluation Workshop V: Progress Evaluation. 

• Evaluation Workshop "VI: Out cone Evaluation. 

• RefLnlng^and Selecting Instructional Objectives. 

• Constructing Test Itens to rfeasure Educational 
, Objectives . 

• Teacher Appraisal for Iirprovement . ' 

• Individualization with Objectives-Based 
Assessment, i . 

Each worifshop Is thoroughly analyzed for effectiveness of 
materials used^ concet)tual soundness and practicality of 
the training being provided /the feasibility of the train- 
ing mode 3 and the ease of workshop delivery ^ as well as the 
overall cost effectiveness of the workshops. 

Hhese workshops have been presented to almDst lO^OOO 
participants at .approximately 1^0 sites. i 



Institutional Within the Uhiversity of Galifomia, the institutional 
Relationships relationships of CSE^are strong. The associate vice 

chancellor of undei^gx^uate affairs serves as a faculty 
affiliabe of the center. The director of C3E is an 
^pointee to the instructional inprovement board of the 
canpus. The center has or is currently performing evalua- 
tion services for a number of university agencies ^ among 
ti^em the medical center ^ the school of public healthy 
" - ' UCLA Extension 3 and the student legislative council. 

At the local educaticnal levels one senior staff rrjerrber is 
a member of the evaluation advisory group of the Los 
Angeles City School District , and another is a member of - 
the decentralizafc-Lon subcomriittee of the communlty- 
^ management' revie/r comnittee in the same school district . 

The center has ali?o developed a special relationship with 
.the Irvine Ihified School. District ^ *v*dch permits it to 
conduct research and evaluation of common interest to both 
institutions. 

At the State educational levels the director has served 
as a member of the ralifomia Department- of Education 
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evaluation panel; one faculty affiliate ^ representing the 
regents of the Ifrilverslty of California, serves as exyofficlo 
rveifber of the comnisslon on teacher preparatlcn and lic- 
ensing; while another^ affiliate Is a ireniDer of the inanags- 
ment .and evaluation commlsslai. Faculty affLll^ttes and 
staff meirbers have also served the office of the legis- 
lative, analyst and have been menbers of citizens' advisory 
coiOTLttees cn irBasurenfEnt and evaluaticai issues. 

Ties with professional organizations are particularly 
strong. Ihe director has been extensively Involved In 
MriA training activities , is currently a menber at large 
of AERA, and a nenebr of the AERA standing conmittee on 
research training. She is also a nenber of the California 
advisory comnittee of educaticn research , and advisory 
group to the California teacher^ association. 

The center occupies office space within the graduate school 
of education building oh the IXJLA canpus and at a builldlng 
several blocks off canpus. Equipment owned by CSE in- 
cludes: 

A. B. Dick offset press. 
IBM keypunch niachlnes. and a card unifier. 
Card counter for data processing. ^ 
Savin Word Master (cassette tape meircry typewriter). 
Automatic collating machine..- 
Manually operated binding machines. 
3M master' maker for producing masters for the 
offset press. 

Oonputer terminals located in the center and tied 
r'ato the cairpus corrputlng network. 

Located within the graduate school 'of education building 
and available to, center staff Is an audiovisual laboraa*^^ 
tory with corrplece audiovisual equipment (overhead pro- 
jectors ^ film equipTent, reel-to-reel tape recorders ^ etc.). 
There is also a curriculum inquiry center with a catalog 
pf texts and multimedia curricular materials, 

' CYi th^ .UCLA canpusj the -media center is available for the 
production of cassette tapes used for instructional 
materials. Canpus publicaticn services can provide CSE 
with graphic desigi and professional layout. The UC 
printing and production office will do any elaborate 
printing which cannot be handled on the A. B. Dick off- 
set press,. ^ . 

The UC library system is available for CSE use: the^'edu-^ 
cation/psychology library is Immediately ad^lacent to CSE^ 
offices; likewise^ the extensive UC research library and • 
all specialty librarians are available to staff. 
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Figure 2 . FUndlng history 
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CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 



EVALUATION TECHNOLOGIES 

h 

Ob jzcXivU and ^tKcubiQiu . 'The aim of this, program is y€o^ 
increase the nurrber of trained people- capable, of condiict- 
ing evaluations at the LEA and SEA levels, 'jnd to acquaint 
"^consumers of evaluations (parents, teachers, and policy- 
makers) with thQ evaluation process. Strategies enployed 
focused on the development, field testing, and dissemina- 
tion of individual and group instructicnal materials. 
Materials include kits, guides, n'enuals to conduct evalua- 
tions and perfbm the functicns of needs assessment, 
program planning, and formativ? and summative evaluation. 
Included for training evaluation are books matching 
educational objectives with current standardized tests. 

Ihique ffeatures of the program include a cui^nt enphasis 
on research throu^ its research program on criterion- 
referenced measurement and the close Involvement of theo- 
reticians with product developers for. ccngruency of theory 
and pracc.lce throu^ its. visiting-fellows program. The 
development 'model or strategy Ihvolves research, development, 
field testing, and dissemination. Two. features are par- 
ticularly noteworthy: (1) An iterative process of interaction 
between developers and methodologLsts. that shapes successive 
' approximations of the final product along with data from 
field testing; and (2) modular field testing of both whole 
pro^ducts and conponents at local. State, regional, and 
quasi -national levels. 

Statu6 . The following grid suimarlzes the conponents, 
developmental sta^/status, and schedule for couplet ion. 

Project cpirpcnents St at us /stage . Con|jletion schedoLe 

Evaluation kit Conceptualized, Nov. 30, 1976-77 

series ' outlined in .. . 

draft form, ' - 

field testing. 
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Project conponents Status/stage 



Conpletlon schedule 



CSE .(Criterion^Ref- 
erenced) Test 
Evaluation Book 



Conceptualized: 
Criterion-Ref- 
erenced Test 
Book, 

Completed and 
distributed: 
Elementary Test 
Evaluation Book. 
Kindergarten Test 
Evaluation Book. 
Secondary Test 
Evaluation Book. 



Nov. 30, 1976 



NA 



NA 



Evaluation Work- 
shops : 

Program Planning 
Workshop 
Outcome Evalua- 
tion Workshop 

Simulated Settings 
in Evaluation 



Conceptualized , 
outlined. 
Draft compo- 
nents . 



Aug. 31, 1976 
Nov. 30, 1976 



Review of liter- Nov. 30, 1976 
ature, design 
stage. 

1 monograph com- Nov. 30, 1976 
pleted, current 
theoretical in- 
quiry on 3 reports, 
AERA Synposium 
presented in 
Apr a 1976. 

Issues in Measurement Planning, issue Nov. ?0> 1976 
and Methodology delineation stoge. 



Ftesearch on Cri- 
terion- 
Referenced Measure- 
ment 



Visiting Fellows 
Program 



Search conpleted, Nov. 30, 1976 
candidates identi- 
fied, presele2+ von 
process. 



Funding « 



EKLC 



Fiscal year 1973 
Fiscal year 197^ 
Fiscal year 1975 
Fiscal year 1976 
Tbtal . . 

*Percent of CSE total. 



39^,500 

69^1,866 (m%) 
579,982 (*5e%) 
536,000 (*555?) 
2,205,34« 
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Actomptlihmtnti . The educational iirpact of these projects 
Ii^i|¥sted by the use of the CSE products in ever^ State 
of the Union and in approximately 22 forelg-i countries. 
Over 2,000 principals are using the elementary eval'oation 
kit, ever 3,000 have undergone evaluation vrorkshops and are 
now'canable of conducting training sessions, and over 
19, OOO" test evaluation books are being used by school 
personnel to select objectives and testing materials. In 
addition, over 2,000 evaluation and 9,700 test comnents on 
evaluation ai-e being disseminated to all types of re- 
searchers, practitioners, and libraries, a spinoff of the _ 
center's activities at.no cost to the institute. 



}\oyuJjoHAjn.q hiMtofuj . 

Dates Project office r 

Chester Neudling 



1972-73 

1973 to 
present 



Daniel P. Antcnoplos 



Activity 

General irDnlt .ring. 

General nonltcrLng. 
I^ferch 1973, site' 
visit by Antonoplos. 
Ftebruary 197'*, site 
review by Polmantler 
and Antoncplos. 
Septeirber 1975, site 
review by Polnantier 
and Antonqjlos . 
Novenber ,1975, site 
review by Antcnoplos 
Hereford, F^ust, and 
Whlnnery . 



SOBER-ESPANOL 

Obi <LcXA,\JZ& and 6tKa;tzgi&6 . The SQBER-Espanol project Is 
developing criterion-referenced tests to assess conpetency ■ 
in reading Spanish for grades K-6. -The SOBER-Espanol test 
system is based on iiEasurement of specific student behaviors 
thus enabljng teachers to Judgs how their stwtenl^s perform 
with respect to specifically described readi-^g skills In 
Spanish . The teacher determines wha+- «psciiic reading be- 
haviors will be tested by selecting i-it>m a list of objectives 
those which neasure behaviors ^appropriate to the skills that 
s^-.udents are to have mastered. Prepared test itens are then 
-v3lected that correspond to the, objectives the teachers have 
Chosen, creating a "tailc-TOacte" test . 
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Sta^u&_. SOBER-Espanol was initiated in fiscal year 197^ 
SB a woric unit of the UCIA SCE PROBE program. In fiscal 
year 1975 the SOBER conponent became a separate project. 
At present the project has corrpleted the development of 
test objectives and items for grades K~6 . Tests for K-3 
are being published by Scier.ce Research Associates. Test 
iterrc for are being field tested. The current project 
is scheduled for corrpletlon at the end of fiscal year 1977- 

Fundtng . 

Fiscal year 1975 ..... $10^,000 {no%) 

Riscal year 1976 150^000 (^15%) 

Total 25^,000 

^Percent of CSE funding. 

AcconipZAAhmQjvU . The project accorrplishments to date are 
reflected in the following products under publicatiai by 
Science Research Associates: 

• A Guide to the Selection of Objectives. 

• Catalog of Objectives for Grades K-3. 

(» 206 K-3 Objectives with three items each (in press). 

• Examiner's manual (in press). 

• User's guide (in press). 

Moyiitohlng ku>to^. 



Dates 

October 1973- 
Noventoer 1975 



Project officer 
Daniel P. Antonoplos 



Novenber 1975 Susan Stairs 
to present 



Activity 

General monitoring. 



General monitoring. 
October 1975, 2-day 
review at NIE with 
project director, 
NIE staff 5 and 3 
external reviewers 
(Emest Pemal, 
Maria Medina Swans , 
and Jose Cardenas). 



PREDICTION OF READING IN ENGLISH FOR BILINGUAL STUDENTS 



Ob jdctivQM and ^t/uUzglc^ , The predl-Ct ion of reading In 
English for bilingual students study alms at providlfig in- 
fonration on the effectiveness with which reading ability 
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lii Spanish and English oral proficiency predict leading 
ability in English for bilingual children in grade 3- il 
objective of this predictive model will be /to assist 
bilingual pTOgram personnel determine when/ a child is 
ready to imke the transition from instruction in hlsAier 
native language to instruction in English. 



Statu/> . The prediction study was initiated in fiscal 
year 1976 and is scheduled for completion at the end of 
fiscal year 1977. 



founding . 

Fiscal yea:^ 1976 .... $50,000 (*57^) 
* Percent of CSE funding. 

AccompUi^hmwU . There are no accomplishments as yet . . 
The proiect is using SOBER-Espariol tests (for assessing , 
readiJig in Spanish) and Teaching and Linguistic Pluralism 
project bilingual balance tests (for assessing English 
oral proficiency) in the developnent of a predict lx3n 
model. 



Dates 



Decerrtoer 1975 



Susan Stairs, edu- 
caticnal equity 
group, multi- 
cultur-aVbillngual 
division 



Activity 

No site visit or 
ocher major activi- 
t ies to date . 



Project 



COOPERATIVE DISSEMINATION AND LINKING AGENT TRAINING 




Ofa/ec^x-uei and i tAjate.gle>i> . This is one part of a project 
rep-x^sentlng t he cooperative effort of ei^t laboratories/ 
centers (L/C's). Goals of the project aife: (1) To provide 
more effective dissemination of materials and knowledge 
developed by I/C's in the area of educational planning, 
mana^nent, and change support; and (2) to make available 
cooirilnated naterials and training resources to linking 
agents. Strategies to be used are: (1) Collecting, de- 
scribtog, and integrating the set of resources ^in a form ■ 
which permits selection of useful materials; (2) orienting. 
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training, and building a support system around the set ' of 
resources; and (3) preparing, responding to, and revising 
technical/conceptual papers to inform work in goals (1) 
and (2) above. 



Status . This project began In fiscal year 1976 and is ex- 
pected to continue in fiscal years I977 and 1978. 

^ /Jr 
The Eva].uation Technologies program at .CSE has- developed 
training materials and workshops as well as management- 
support tools. to help administrators with needs assessment 
and prograjn planning. These materials are an inportant 
resource for linking agents who are helping school admini- 
strators improve prograins. It appears inportant in this 
cooperative project to integrate L/C resources to help 
linking agents that staff from the center, chiefly fK)m 
the Evaluation Technologies program, become involved,^ 



FmdUng. There are no funds specifically allocated for 
their involvement in this project. The staff will 
participate in planning and 'orientation conferences where that 
is consistent with center plans and with their comnit- 
ments to the basic-skills gt^Dip. 



kccompta^hmzniJ^ . This dissemination activity has just 
begun. The project expects to have five or six L/C staff 
("resource specialists") who can provide an orientation 
to the entire set of 'materials by June, 1976. Each of 
those five or six L/C will collect a total set of materials . 
The project will pro\ride eight orientations in 19 76. CSE 
will perform a "resource specialist" function. 



MoyuXo/iing h^to/iy . 

I^tes Project officer Activ3,ty 



Dec, 16, 1975 



First msetlng of 



representatives of 
8 I/C's., NIE iTDni- 
tor, and -NIE staff. 



Mar, 1-5, 

1976 



Overview and planning 
meeting at FWL. with 
representatives of 
L/C's, 2 consultants , 
and NIE monitor. 



Efecerrber 1975 Spencer Ward 
to present 



General monitoilng. 



. 1.02 
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COMPLETED OR TERMINATED NIE PROJECTS 
PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH ON -OBJECTIVES-BASED EVALUATION (PROBE) 

ObjzcUveA and itfuutzgidi . The program's activities con- 
centrate on developing and field testing a system for 
objectives-based evaluation in reading. "Objectives- 
based Evaluation" is the .testing of achievement toward a 
specific goal, to which learning activities have been 
directed . Exanples of such goals , \ or objectives , , are 
learning the nanes of letters; learning the sounds of • 
letters; and learning the principle of addition. The 
rationale for developing this system lies in the assump- 
tion that objectives-based activities assure more learning 
than non-objective-based activities, and that objectives 
with corresponding tests developed by evaluation specialists 
will have greater validity than some of/ those developed 
"by teachers, will save teacher and learner tljne, and 
win facilitate programs in which each learner progresses 
at his own rate. 

The cente" developed a conprehensive bank of objectives 
for reading.in English with corresponding tests for grades 
K-12 From this bank schools may select for purchase the 
objectives and tests suitable for their own reading pro- 
grans. In addition, this project has .conducted and supported 
initial work on crlterlcn-referenced measurement. 

StatLi!,. The PROBE project has been conpleted. Two 
nDcTiITcations are of special note: 

■ • Pe?;earch on criterion-referenced measurement 

has been continued under the Evaluation TtechnologLes 

pregram. -, ^ 

a Ihe SOBER-Espanol conponent, which is developing a 
Spanish system parallel to SOBAR, is being continued 
by the Educational Equity program. 



VuncUng . , 

Fiscal year 1973 .... W,500 (»2|1^) 

Fiscal year 197^ .... 313,519 (*225?) 

Fiscal' year 1975*? • . . -183J65 

Total . . .... 704,^24 

«Percent of total. ■ 
»*Excluding SC. ^.-E§panol. ■ , 

i03 
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kccQmpti^kmmtb . (1) The objectives and evaluation 
materials have been field tested by 50,000 children in 
Florida, 500 in Colorado, and 700 in California. A 
contract for comnercial publication. of the program 
products was negotiated with Science Research Associates. 

(2) System developmsnt (the reference iS' to a system 
for evaluating achievement in reading). Products: Ttests 
for msasuring achievement in reading, grades K-12. 

(3) System for objectives-based evaluation for Spanish- 
speaking children (SOBER-Espafiol) . Products: Reading 
objectives, grades K-3. Tests for these objectives, 
grades K-3. 



Activity 

General monitor- 
ing. 

General monitor- 
ing. 

'General monitor- 

Site evaluation by 
Andrew Porter and 
Antcnoplos . 



Prpject EVALUATION FIELD SERVICES (NATIONAL) 



The prirfiary function of CSE field services is to provide* 
Ijrplementation of CSE training materials developed by ■ 
other CSE projects. This consists of conducting work- 
shops and offering presentations to agencies adopting CSE 
materials. Additionally, other forms of technical 
assistance are provided to agencies with specific .problems 
and needs. This project is self-supporting. ^ 



Dates Project officer 

1972 Susan Brett 

1973 Kent Vlehoever 
1974-75. Daniel P. Antonoplos 
September 1975 

CURRENT NON-NIE PROJECTS 
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EVALUATION SERVICES AND TRAINING UNIT/UCLA 

\ 

The^. evaluation services and training unit was established 
to provide evaluation and related training to diverse ^ 
UCLA projects and agencies. Assistance is available in 
designing and c'onduoting evaluations , in developing 
training maT.o:\'olJ3 and in or^nizLng and conducting ex- 
portable tra:r/ir^^ sessions (or workshops) in the theory 
and practice C evaluation. In addition^ statistical 
corrpilation and research design are within the project's 
realm of expertise, A direct line with the cairpus com- . 
puter network (CaO at UCLA provides CSE and its units 
with the latest in computer programing capabilities and 
facilities. This project Is f-jnded by various UCLA 
agencies. I^'or projects currently Include: 



EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY CENTER (UCLA EXTENSION) 

This service contract Included the development of 
a corrputerized program management and evaluation 
system; implementation and monitoring of the 
system; training EOC staff, conducting evaluation^ 
surveys; vnr^ltlng quarterly reports v;lth EOC for- their 
USOE sponsors. CSE has designed the system ^ con- 
ducted tWjiy Interview surveys, and designed EOC's 
-client tracking and follov;up file, system and forms. 

•EXPERIMENTAL. MEDICAL-CARE REVIEW ORGANIZATION (EMCRO) 



This project included the design of surveys and 
research studies, validation of the EMCRO system, 
development of computerized quallty-of-medical-care 
evaluation syjj^em, and development of staff-training 
.workshops and^guides. CSE designed and conducted 
several studies, developed a preliminary version of 
the computerized system, and conpleted a niedical 
abstractor's wori^shop. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (ECE) EVALUATION 



CSE has been asked by the California State Department 
of Education^ vd.th the cooperation of the office of the 
legislative analyst and the department of finance, to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the early childhood educa- 
tion (ECE) program in California. The sample of schools 
for the evaluation study will enable CSE to examine 
schools which receive ECE funding and those which do , not 
receive such funding in order to conpar^ their relative 
success in such areas as student achleyemsnt in reading 
and mathematics and attitude toward learning. Schools 
receiving different combinations of supplemental funding 
from a variety of sources will also be analyzed. The 
design also pemiits substudies which relate program im- 
plementation variables to desired outcomes. This project 
is funded by the California. State Department of Educa- 
tion. - . 
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CENTER faR^SGClAL ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 



The goal of The .' ins Hopkins University R. & D. Center is 
to produce usefu..- iaiowledge on how organizational ,and 
-socia:! chcingea in schools can influence a broad range of 
* . important student outcomes. \Tliis -center specializes in 
basic research on new structuir*al forms and orgarilzational . 
iirprovemehts for schools^ classrooms, and school ::y3tems. 

The general aspects' of schools studied include reward, 
task, and authority systems, as well . as demographic variables 
that determine the access, differentiation, and size of 
school memberships. Also, properties of school systems 
are examined' with regard to opportuniLties for part-time ^ 
interr'upted, later-life, or informal education. Prgj^tical 
exairples of sohopl organization research conducteC at this 
center include studies of open schools, group reinforcements 
for students, 'school dejsegre^tion, tracking, individualized 
tasks, participation in decisionmaking, school size, absenteeism, 
violence, and vandalism. 

The student outcomes studied include both inmediate student 
skills and attitudes" as well as long-range consequences 
for occupational and adult roles. Thie imBdiate outcomes 
inolufde academic achievement in basic, skills and nonacademic 
talents such as creativitjr, self-reliance, leadership, 
realism, and psychosocial maturity. Students' immediate 
redactions to -school life have also been investigated in 
sever^al dimensic^is. The later-life outcomes in center 
studies include occupational status, income, and attitudes 
as well as adult^ characteristics of tolerance and noncriminality . 

The center maintains three continuing programs that focus 
on different elements of the question of how structural' 
change? in schools affect important student outcomes. 

The School Organization program concentrates on tfe^- direct 
effects of changes at the school level on present skills and 
talents of students. Ihis program contributes to (1) the 
statistical methodology for mal-rins; accurate estimates of school 
productivity; (2) the conceptualization and measurement of 
differences in school structures and environments; and (3) 
a substantive understanding of the interplay between the 
^ formal organization of schools, informal social influence 

processes, and .a broad ran.ge of student outcomes- This program 
received support in fiscal year 1976 from the NIE fifiance and 
productivity group. 
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The Career'' Developrrent aiid School Processes program concentrates 
on the links between- education, family and occupational 
achievements • This program contributes to (1) technical 
. issues in enpirically specifying and estimating the basic 
status at!tainm9nt"%)del and' (2) substantive elaborations of 
the dirrensions of schooling experiences and occupational 
attachiTBnts in studying the connections between education , 
and work. Published center work that is well known by 
researchers in the field includes: Systems' for using life 
• history data in career research, .sex and race differences in 
the. status attainment process,,- adjustments for estimation 
biases in determining thr occupational ret^am from additional 
schooling^ and effects of school program differences and. 
of alten^tive routes to educational credentials on career 
aspirations and achievenBnt's. This program received support 
in fiscal year 1976 from the NIE education and woi'k group. 

The Diversity of Human Talents program concentrates on defining 
ans^ measuring the nonacademic talents th^t are needed for 
adult roles and that can.be fostered in schools. This 
program provides an important connection between the other - 
two programs by helping to identify the range 'of outcomes to 
be investigated for iinnediate school organizational -effects, 
in light of knowledge gained on the kinds of skills needed for 
occupational or adult roles that go beyond usual measiores 
of educational credentials or standardized academic achievement. 
This program is presently corrpleting work on the concept and 
empirical measurement of psychosocial maturity; Future work 
will involve direct studies, of nonacademic -talents for actual 
occupational roles and instrun^ntation based on self-reports 
of accoirplishirents and conpetencies rather than personality " 
scales. 'This program received support in fiscal year 1976 
from the NIE. basic skills group. 

The errphases and. experiences at the Johns Hopkins Center 
are di^fferent from those of many other research and development 
locations in several ways. This center concentrates on basic ■ 
research and enphasizes sociological or social-psychological 
theories and methodologies in its work. The principal staff 
members are sociologists and social psychologists who 
contribute regularly to the major journals and professional 
research nBetings in these fields, and vjho have, wide experience 
in conducting sur-veys and analyzing non-experin^ntal data. 
This center's research focuses on school structural variables 
that are more readily open to purposeful change and policy 
iirplications than variables that are restricted to individual 
attributes or social processes, where direct manipulation is 
. more difficult. 

Ill 
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The center regularly addresses the measurement and 
methodological Issues in estiinating school produc- 
tivity with respect to immediate and long-range 
effects on students. The "state of the art" in 
conducting school-effects studies, while still 
in its early stages, is developing rapidly. The 
center staff, through its statistical expertise 
and involvement *wlth rich and current data sources, 
is contributing to this development and v;orks 
to be knowledgeable about current technical 
advances. 

This center maintains a resource of social- science 
survey data on school-effects issues by conducting 
original field studies (such as the life-history 
survey, the' survey of school cliinates, and ,the 
open-school survey), and by regularly using data, 
sets assembled by others (such as the Colanan * 
equality of. educational opportunity survey, the 
national longitudinal sur'veys of NCES and DOL, 
the national census public files, the Eckiand- 
Alexander educational -opportunities survey. 
State assessment-data files, and selected 
'surveys fran other national research institutes). 

The center has been able to conduct its programs 
at a ccpparatively low cost and high level of 
efficiency. Although the total research produc- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins Center is comparable 
in volume and impact to other well-known national 
research and development operations, it has 
operated on one of the smallest budgets over ..r- 
the years, of any self-contained R.^ D. institute. 

To maintain and enhance its contributions to useful 
knowledge, the Johns Hopkins Center seeks to 
continue in each of its three progranmatic efforts, 
while working within each' area" on specific questions 
that are Important in the annual planning of NIE 
and other national agencies. 

' The. center's direction for the future is to make 
use of the specific, research expertise and know- 
ledge a.chieved at the center by working on irrpor- 
tant next steps needed (1) to advance technical 
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capacities to estimate school prr-ductivity functions 
in general; (2) study existing school variations 
that may have significant irrpact on classroom 
social process and on student talents or attitudes; 
(3) specify empirically how detailed dimensions 
of educational systons affect the cai^eer attainment ■ 
process; (4) gain knowledge of the diversity of 
human t^JIents needed and. rewarded by society, 
v/liich schools can help develop; (?) develop 
particular new organizational foms for class- 
rooms that provide a more motivating environment 
for leam.ihg; (6) exard-ne the school's direct 
role in affecting imi:^)rtmt social problems, 
such as racial colerance and criminality; and 
(7) bring en^drical evidence to bear on theory 
developnent concerning tne school socialization 
pj^ocess. 



Governance 'The Center for Social Orgaiiizatlon is a research 

component of the Johns Hopkins University. The 
codlrectors of the. center report to the dean 
of the faculty of arts and sciences. Within 
funding 'restrictions , boards of consultants are 
Invited to site-visit major center projects 
at critical stages in their progress, with 
agency monitors, program staff, and center 
codlrectors In attendance. Sane continuity 
of membership has been sought and achieved 
for those boards of consultants that have 
reviewed center activities over the years. 



Management The research studies of the center are conducted 

under three programs, each with its own directors 
and professional supporting staff. The three 
programs are carplementary in that all focus 
on the^ effects of schools on students. Program 
directors cooperate extensively in program 
planning. One meeting each week is held 
\^ath all principal research staff for program 
plaimlng purposes. Product evaluation is a 
separate function of each program, wlth^ 
active consultation among all center staff. 
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Figure 1. Organizational structure 
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Since 1966, the center has maintained an interdisciplLnary 
staff of approximately 15 professional senior researchers 
and a snnller number of support personnel. The professional 
research staff includes educational sociologists; educational, 
social, and clinical psychologists; and measurement and 
computer specialists, all experienced in studying educational 
environrrents. In addition, other faculty members in various 
disciplines at Hopkins are available for consultation and 
participation in center research projects. 

All iTBmbers of the professional research staff, complete several 
center research reports each year, and present the results 
of center studies through the major reference journals and 
annual nBetings of the American Sociological Association, i 
Airerican Psychological Association, American Educational J 
Research Association ♦ and National Council on Measurejnent \ 
in Education. Approximately 215 center research reports 
and monographs have been published in the Center Report 
series in the past nine years. During the current year, 
papers reportLng results of center research have ^appearea 
in or been accei3ted for publication by the following pro- 
fessional journals: AriBrican Sociological Review , American 
Journal of" Sociology, Sociology of Education , American 
Educational Research Journal , Review of Educational Research, 
Edu cational Researcher, Journal" of Educational Psychology , 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Journal of Counselin g Psychology , 
Journal of Criminal Justice' , Journal of Vocational Behavior , 
and Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance . Also, during 
the current year, center researchers have edited a monograph 
on school violence and contributed to the new Handb^k of 
Industrial and Organizational- Psychology (Rand McNally, 1976). 

Three experienced full-tijre conputer specialists and 
research assistants are employed^ to aid in the statistical 
work that is involved in most center projects. .Graduate 
students from the departments of social relations and 
psychology "are also extensively involved in center research, 
without pay, as part of their Ph. D. -training. At various 
stages of projects", especially ■ during data collection 
and processing, part-time staff are hired and trained for 
specific tasks. • 

Ihe budgetary,, legal, and personnel services are partially 
supplied by the university office of sponsored research ad- 
ministration, and are supplemented by part-time accountant and 
business-managemsnt professionals at regular intervals. 
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All center repoRs are edited and prepared for publication 
by professional editorial services from center personnel. 
A center administrative assistant supervises the extensive 
maj.l request services for center Information and reports. 

Scheduled seminars held at the center and seminars conducted 
tlirough the university social relations an^ psychology 
depai-^tnents are attended regularly by the center's principal 
research staff. Center staff members offer occasional 
graduate courses that focus on center research activities. 
Members of the center support ^staff regularly talce advanced 
courses at the university In statistical methods and psychonetrlc 
techniques at no cost to the center. Center research Is 
presented each year by the principal research staff as part 
of the progf^am of the annual meetings of the American 
Sociological Association, AnBrican Educational Research 
Association, and American Statistical Association^ with 
discussion and critiques from other members of the professions. 

Man^^ of the young researchers v^ose early career was located 
at this center have assumed responsible positions in other 
resear^p.h organizations, universities, and state education 
department research.- These include the director of research 
of the Center for Creative Leaming, director of evaluation 
at NWRL, assistant director of Wisconsin's Poverty Center, 
NYS education department principal researcher, principal 
investigators ^ at ETS, RAND, NORC and the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and research positions at the U.S. Office of 
Education. . ^ . 

Direct training is provided to university graduate students 
v*io re^larly join center projects without pay and complete 
^subprojects under the supervision of principal center staff 
members. 

The center also provides workshop training for teachers and . 
administrators in the use of the teams-game s-toumament 
instructional process. ^ 

Center staff members provide regular free research advisory 
services to the Maryland State Department of Education, and 
work on cooperative projects ^/jith the research staffs of a 
sigoificant nuiAer of local. school districts, and with State 
associations of local school district research directors. 
Center staff members alsa serve on national advisory panels 
for major research activities. 
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Inr- ::itutiona1 In the course of its 10 years of existence, the center 

Relationships has formed close informal ties with many public school-/ 

systems and has developed an especially effective working 
relationship with the Maryland school systems, in which 
center staff serve as formal and informal cons^oltants. 
Because the Maryland school systems are quite diverse in s 
and student population characteristics, a wide variety of 
school settings is available to center personnel for 
research purposes. Center personnel are currently working 
closely with school districts in Howard County, Frederick 
.County, Prince Georges County, Montgomery County, Baltimoi 
County, and in Baltimore City. This close rela'cionship wj 
local schools has enaoled center personnel to conduct 
rigorous field experimsnts, as well as large surveys of 
heterogeneous school populations. The center has also, 
had recent working relationships with school systems in 
Florida, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New York, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 

The developmental process is field oriented, based on 
experimsntal use in ongoing schools and classrooms, with 
administration and teacher input at all stages. This 
center-practitioner cooperation has resulted in useful 
products now being disseminated nationally, including— ". 

© Extensive units to teach, basic skills using 
the group-incentive techniques in classrooms 
[this product has been approved by the NIE/OE 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel, is presently 
being advertised by a commercial firm to over 
1 million teachers and curriculum supervisors 
and is being dissemirated throu^ the State 
facilitator projects of the National Diffusion 
Network (Nm)]; 

• Instruments to measure osychosocial maturity 
and the quality of school life are under 
negotiation with conmercial firms for 
national dissemination (these instrunents 
are currently being used in a federally 
sponsored national survey of conpensatory 
education and in State assessment programs); . 
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• A corrputerized system to monitor student atten- 
dance in a single school is being modified by 
school personnel for expai^ision in a' large urban 
system; 

• A system developed at the center for the 
storage and retrieval of extensive life- ^ 
history data is being adopted in several 
other research locations; 

• Center research on school violence, career 
attainment, and school desegregation is 
being incorporated in general-knowledge 
volumes being edited by scholars outside 
the center (these volumes will be widely 
available), 

Ihe center maintains a dissemination system for 
bringing its work to the attention of researchers 
wolfing in sijnilar areas and to educators and 
administrators with interests in center problem- 
areas- Center reports are produced and distrib- 
uted to a select list of researchers and educatoi^s 
on an approximate biweekly schedule. Many 
center studies are reported in coimercial research 
report services, newsletters, magazines, and 
publications available to educators. This exposure 
frequently results in several hundred requests 
for further Information, vrfnich the center 
provides directly or throu^ referral? to the 
ERIC system. In addition, the majority of. 
center studies are published in scientific 
journals, or reported at meetings of scientific 
societies, to provide other researchers regular 
access to our findings. Also, a center member 
authors a regular column to summarize research. 
Including center studies, in the NEA Journal 
which' has a circulation of nearly 2 million 
educators. 
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Table 1- Funding history 



Fiscal year 



Dates 



Amounts 



OE -'grants 

1967 
1968 

1969 • 

1969 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1971 

1972 

1973 
Subtotal 



Sept. 1, 1966-Aug. 
Sept. 1, 1967-Aug. 
Sept. 1, 1968- Jan. 
Feb. 1, 1969-Jan. 
Apr. 1, 1969-Sept. 
Feb. 1, 1970-Jan. 
Feb. 1, 1971-Nov. 
June 30, 1971-Add 
Dec. 1, 1971-Nov. 
Dec. 1, 1972-Feb. 



31, 1967 
31, 1968 
31, 1969 

31, 1970 
30, 1970 

31, 1971 

30, 1971 

on 

30, 1972 
28, 1973 



$172,717 
515,618 
226,000 
613,885 

146,186 
650,361 
521,^02 

20,000 
650,000 
2^3,115 
3,659, 29^4 



OEO contracts 



1970 



July 1, 1969-Mar. 31, 1970 



27,980 



NIE ^contracts 

I973 
197^4 
1975 
1976 
Subtotal 



Mar. 1, 1973-Nov. 30, 1973 

Dec. 1, 1973-Nov. 30, 197^ 

Dec. 1, 197^-Nov". 30, 1975 

Dec. 1, 1975-Nov. 30, 1976 



mM3 

53^,^11 
501,5^9 
367,500 
1,883,933 



Total, all sources,- 1966-76 



5,571,207 
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acilities * The center is housed In a separate three-story 

building on the university oairpus* Ttie facilities. 
Include a- research library and an IBM 1^01 with 
auxiliary equipment for exclusive use of center 
personnel. Center staff members assi^ researnhers 
with programing services and consultation regarding 
conpufer operations and usage. 

X, Center personnel have direct access to the 

\ facilities of the Johns Hopkins Uhlversity^ 

including the libraries and DEC-10 conputer 
system with time-sharing equipnent located 
at the center, lib 

lumbers of the university faculty in social 
^ relations, psychology, and. statistics not 
currently on the staff of the center are 
consulted regularly on center projects. 



CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 



Project SCHOOL ORGANIZATION PROGRAM - TASK STRUCTURE 



Objzctivu and 6t/iattgiu . This project seeks 
to understand^ how to influence and increase 
student motivation for classroom achievement 
by modifying the natui^ of the tasks students 
engage in and by modifying the rules for the 
distribution of rewards in the classroom. 
Through a series of classroom experiences 
conducted over the past 3 years, the project 
has successively and successfully modified 
the nature of instructional -tasks (by providing 
instructional games) and the 'degree of student 
cooperation needed to conpete successfully in 
the gaires. 
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Status . Thl.3 project Is formally scheduled for 
conpletion in November 1976. It is possible 
the activity may be funded beyond this date. 

Funding . 

Fiscal year 1973 . . . .^ $65,214 (*l4%) 

Fiscal year 1974 97,507 (*l8^) 

Fiscal year 1975 115,649, (*24^) . . 

. . ' Fiscal year 1976 54,000 (*15%) 

Tbtal . ■ 332,370 

^Percent of institutional funding. 

AccompUjihm2yvU . Tne results of these experiments 
have been twofold. Firsts they have produced new 
structures in classrooms on student motivation, 
student achievement, classroom environment, and 
>on the fr*equency and nature of student inter- 
actions across racial and sex boundaries, . Secondly, 
the research to date has praduced a product for 
use in classrooms called Teams-Games-Toumaments 
(TGT) v^ich haa been proven effective in inprpving 
student achieverrent and the incidence of student 
cooperation In classrooms (peer tutoring) by 
modifying the task and reward structures in 
classrooms. This product has recently been 
approved by the OE-NIE Joint Dissemination Review^ . 
Panel, is presently being advertised by a conmercial 
firm to over 1 million teachers and curriculum ^ 
suoervisors, and is being disseminated through 
the Sta-:e facilitator projects of the National - 
Diffusion Network (NDN). . - 

Project SCHOOL ORGANIZATION PROGRAM - AUTHORITY-CONTROL STRUCTURES 

Obizctlv(i6 and ^tAotzglzA . This project is focused 
primarily on the effects of alternative authority 
structures ("open" vs. "^lc::ed" schools) on student 
academic achievement a3 well as the development of 
some nonacademic skills, such as self-reliance and 
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realism. Additionally, it has addressed issues related 
to the interaction effects of family and school authority 
structures, and of variability of ^ authority structure 
within schools. This research has been conducted via 
a survey of students in 35 elementary, jj;nior high, and 
high schools, in Howard County, Md. ^ " • 

Sta^LU_. This project lb formally scheduled for conpletion 
in November 1976. It is possible the activity may 'be 
vfunded beyond this date. 

f unding . 

Fiscal year 1973 ..... $77,807 {^6%) 



^Percent of institutional^>.funding 

A ceo rnpti^ hm dwU t Analysis of these data is currently under 
way though the of this project has already resulted' 

"in the development of instrumentation to measure 
school authority structure and several . nonacademic 
outcomes of schooling, including' self+reliance and 
quality of school life. It is expecta^ that a major 
research monograph on the effects of open schooling on 
students will be corrpleted within the current contract 
year. . . ' 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION PROGRAM - PEER GROUP PROCESSES 

ObidtLtiv^ and ^tAoutdgloM . This project seeks to understand 
the processes and mechanisms through which student groupings 
(e.g., friendship groups, schc«Dl student body) influence 
the educational, academic,, and school-related attitudes 
"Of achievement of their members. It has sought to 
describe and e:?camine the effects of variations in' the 
normative orientations of .faculty and student groupings 
'at the school level and of more proxLmate student friendship 
groupings within schools. 

Stcu(U6 . This, project Is formally scheduled for corpletion 
in November 1976. It is possible the activity may be funded 
^beyond this' date. 




) Fiscal year 197^ 



Fiscal year 1975 
Fiscal year 1976 



Total 



108,22^ (*20$5) 

117,103 {^2k%) 

115,000 (*31/5) 
418,134 
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Funding . 

Fiscal year 1973 $l4,l67 (*3J) ' 

Fiscal year 1974 45,732 *9J 

Fiscal year 1975 39,811 (*8J) 

Fiscal year 1976 20.000 (*5ro) 

Total 119,710 

^Percent of Institutioiial fiAnding. 

A ccomp-tc6<imen^:-i . Much of trd;3 work has been sunmarized 
and reported in a monogr-aph by McDill, and Rigsby, 
St ructure and Process .in Secondary S chools; The Academic 
Tmnac t of Educational Climates (Baltiinore; Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1974 )• Work planned and currently under way In 
this area entails devising new measures of the internal 
structure of peer groups that can be used to identify 
types of peer groups with different effects, and attempting 
to conceptually and empirically separate the bases of 
peer group formation from the bases of group Influence 
■ on its members. 



SCHOOL ORRAMZATIOii PROGRAM - REWARD STRUCTURES 
(ATTENDPNCE MONITORING/EXPOSURE TO SCHOOL) 

nhiccjU vQA and iiAatzcjiQ^ . This project deals with 
multiple issues related to student attendance In schools. 
One is conputerized attendance monitoring. Second, 
considerable project research has focused on Identifying 
sources of vai-'iation in student attendance. Including' 
individual student characteristics, external factors, and 
school events. Finally, the most recent and ongoing 
'project research has focused on the effects of differential 
-etudent attendance (differential exposure to schooling) 
on student achleven^nt . , A major component of this research 
lias focused on the methodological difficulties of 
estimating student growth 1q achievement attributable to 
schooling effects. 

StcbtuA. This project is scheduled for conpletlon In 
Novembe - -76. It is possible the activity may be funded 
beyond J date. 

runding . 

Fiscal year 1973 ..... $30,808 

- Fiscal year 1974 41,401 TO 

Fiscal year 1975 49,849 *10% 

Fiscal year 1976 45,000 (*12?) 

Ttotal. . 167705F 

*Percent of institutional funding. ■ ^ 

i Z 4 
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AccomptuhmdyyU . A computerized attendance monitoring 
system has be^n developed, designed for use in monitoring 
student attendance patterns in higPi .-schools. Reports are 
in progr'ess on the other activities. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION PROGRAM - SCHOOL SYSTEM DECISIONMAKING 

Objec^tcv'C^ and 6tAxit(iQlz6 . This project is concerned with 
studying the ways in which quantitative data of the t^pe 
generated by other program projects (e.g^, -attendance data, 
achievement growth data) currently are and can be used in 
the school's policymaking process. It is concerned' with - 
the' social dynamics involved when school staff use quantitative 
data or research findings in an attempt to alter the 
■Gchool's social organization. 

StaMx^_. This project originated in fiscal year 1976 and 
is ongoing. 

FundinQ . 

Fiscal year 1976- $20,000 (^5%) 

^Percent of .Irtstltutional furidJ^ng. 

AcLCLomptUlmdyvtf} . Appropriate reports relevant to the 
school policymciking process will be issued. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION PROGRAM - THEORY CO^fSTRUCTION 

ObjQ,c;tivt6 and 6tAcut<igit6 . This project has as its primary 
concern the integration of the research literature, and 
in particular the research findings from the above projects, 
into a general theory linking structural properties of 
schools to informal social processes and inportant student 
'Outcomes. 

S tcLta6 . This project has been ongoing with the other 
.^lojecto. Its completion will be linked to the conclusion 
of the other projects. 

Funding . 

Fiscal year 1973 $9,89^ (*2$5) 

Fiscal year 197^ 12,056 (*2%) 

Fiscal year 1975 25,000 

Fiscal year 1976 ..... 1^,000 (*7^) 

Total 60,950 

^Percent of institutional funding. 125 
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Accomptc6hnient6 . It is expected t.hat this project mil 
produce a rTx:jnbgraph .which represents the major theoretical 
and enpirical contributions of the school organization 
program and, as such, represents the final product of the 
research program. 



Dates Pi-*o.1ect officer 

January 1973- Spencer Ward, 
September 197^ ORES/teaching 
.and curriculum 



Septanber 
197^- 

December 1975 



December 1975 
to present 



William Spady, 
office of research/ 
basic studies 
finance and 
productivity group/ 
productivity 
division" 



Michael Cohen, 
finance and 
productivity 
group/productivity 
division 



Activities 

Feb. 15, 1973, 

site visit by project 

officer. 

Apr. 28, 1973, 

site visj.t by project 

officer. 

Nov. 15, 1973 , 

2-aay site visit by 

and review by Spencer 

Ward, NIE; Bill Spady, 

NIE; Roland Barth, 

Newton (Mass.) public 

schools ;--Charles 

Bidwell, University 

of Chicago; Glen 

Elder, University of 

North Carolina; 

Joseph Granis, Teachers 

College, Columbia 

University; Warren 

Standberg, Virginia 

Comnonwealth University; 

Herb Walber^, University 

of Illinois. 

22, 197^, 
e visit by 
project officer. 
Apr. .18, :^975, 
site visit by 
■ project officer. • 

. Sept. 5, 1975, 

site visit by project 
officer and Michael 
Cohen. 

Written 'review of 
fiscal year 1976 
. proposal by Spencer 
Ward, Bill Spady, and. 
Michael Cohen. 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND SCHOOL PROCESSES PROGRAM 

' ObjzcZivu^ and ^tAaXzQloj^ . A study will explore further 
the reasons for the generally earlier school attrition 
of women relative to men. This study will examine whether 
sex differences in career orientations, sex role socialisation 
and the timing consequences of marriage explain this gap 

■ in educational attainments, 

A study 'will examine selected antecedents and consequences 
of curriculum placement in secondary schools. The. objective 
is to evaluate the relative influences on various student 
outcomes, including academic achievement and educational 
plans, 

A stuSy will examine the relative inportarice of student 
backgi'ound characteristics (race, color, SES), and of 
curriculum placenent in secondary school for access to 
alternative forms of postsecondary education, Enrollirent 
in ^-year colleges and universities, 2-year colleges, 
and vocational/technical schools will be considered, 

A study will evaluate the degree of bias In human capital 
■estimations of various career returns to education (earnings 
and occupational status). The study 'Will also estimate - 
the dependency^ of both educational and labor market rewards • 
on' common antecedents (academic ability and SES), 

StattM, Work on fe^e studies' began December 1, 1975, 
Conpletion is estimated in November 1976, 

Funding. 

Fiscal year 1976 , , , , , $50,000 

^Percent of institutional" funding, ■ 

AccoifnptUhrmnt6 , Two reports have been issued. 
Other reports are in preparation, 

h\onAXonUMg hAAto^y . 

Dates Project officer Activity 



December 1975 Ivan Chamer - Iferch 1976, 

to present site visit. 
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DIVERSITY OF HUMAN TALENTS PROGRAM - SCHOOLS AND MATURITY ^ 

ObjzctLvQ>^ and ^tnatzQlu . The objective of the project 
has been to develop a test of psychosocial fnaturlty based 
on an integration of psychological and sociological perspec- 
tives. In the construction of the test uf psychosocial 
maturity (PSM), attention was given to adolescents, in 
three settings:- Family , school , and peer groups. An / 
unusually large amount of data was collected for purposed 
of establishing norms v^ich were reliable and valid. 
The product is a test v^ich identifies and measures factors 
lA^ich promote development toward psychosocial maturity 
in adolescents. The research strategy relied chiefly on 
survey methods and questionnaire data supplemented by 
^^indepth" interviews. The PSM measures school effects on 
acquisitifti of values and attitudes. 

Stcutiu . All work to be corrpleted by November 30 ^ 1976. 
Because of delay in providing funds for fiscal year* 1976, 
an extension at no cost is likely tb be requested. 



^Percent of institutional funding. 

^ccompJU^hm^nt6 . (1) The PSM test is being used in field, 
both by other ihvestigators and by the States (South 
Carolina State Department of Education uses it in public 
schools, and the State of Oregon uses it in conjunction 
with NIE 'community-based career education project). 
(2) Approximately 15 center for schodl organization 
reports have been published. Two journal articles have 
been published (Journal of Youth'' and Adolescents), and 
two others have been accepted for publication. (3) The 
study will result in a book to be published by Jossey- 
Bass in 1977, tentatively titled:. Developments toward 
Psychosocial Maturity: A Study of Adolescents . * ^ 



FundLLng . 



Fiscal year 1973 
Fiscal year 197^- 
Fiscal year 1975 
Fiscal year 1976 



Total 



$91,235 (*13^) 
1^9,97^^ (*28^) 
14^,3^9 (*29^) 
^9.500 (n3%) 
435.05b 
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COMPLETED OR TERMINATED ^^lE PROJECTS ' 
CAREERS AND CURRICULA PROGRAM 



ObjzcilvQ^'and'^UdtzqZu . The general goal of this program 
was to organize and to explain our knowledge of .vocational 
behavior from birth to death by exploring the usefulness of 
a theory of careers, and to create vocational devices, 
plans, and systems to help people adapt more successfully 
to vocational problems, 

Stcuta^ . CSOS Report No. I65, dated December 1973, embodies 
the project's findings. In all, I8 reports were prepared 
by the contractor. 

Funding > ' 

Fiscal year 1970 $20,000 (USOE) (-^Bl^) 

Fiscal year 1971 ..... 5^,635 (USOE) (*10^) 

Fiscal year 1972 62,685 (USOE) (*9^) 

Fiscal year 1973 . s . . . 164,363 (NIE) (*20^) 

Total. . ..... . 301,683 ' " 

^Percent of Institutional funding. 

AccomptUlm2,nt6 . The theory was strengthened by more than 
120 enplrlcal tests and led to some practical outcomes: 
A well-established theoretical typology for organizing . 
occupational data; a self-directed vocational guidance 
system; and the stimulation of related devices, career 
materials, and research. 

Monltonying kutoKij . 

Dates Project officer Activities 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATION PROGRAM -REWARD STRUCTURES 

There are two work units of the Reward Structures project 
which wei^e terminated prior to ccrrpletion as a result of 
funding limitations. The two projects are as follows: 

• Reward Structures (Achievement Growth) . This 
project, which was terminated at the end of 



1970-. 

December 1973 



Lance Hodes 



Apr. 10. 1973, 
site viSjLt. 
Feb. 25, 197^, 



final report, accepted. 
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fiscal year 197^, had as ..its . research-focus a- 

concern With methodological and statistical issues 

associated with the estiimtion of student achievement 

grovrth^ Some of the research in this area is being 

continued in the Reward Structures (Attendance) project. 

Funding in fiscal year 1973 was $26,985 

fiscal year 1974 was $48,785. 

Reward St3?uctures (Grades). This project was 

terminated for lack of funds after only 1 year 

of existence, though some of the conceptual framework 

and research from this project appears to have been 

continued in the research on Task Structures. The ■ 

research in this unit was concerned with the effects 

of variability in structural dimensions. Considei^tions 

included whether the ba^es for reward were individual 

students or student 'groups, and whether achievement 

was evaluated competitively, independently, or 

cooperatively. Funding in fiscal year 1974 was 

$30,732. • . . 
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CENTER FOR 
VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



Robert E. Taylor, Director 

Ohio State University 
«196D Kenny Road i 
Coiumbus, Ohio 432 10 

(614)486.3655 



CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Center for Vocational Education at the Ohio State 
University was established and initially funded in 
March 1965 under section ^(c) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. 



The Center for Vocational Education (CVE), while national 
in scope and mission, is an Integral unit of the Ohio / 
State University. CVE's mission is viewed as supportive 
of the mission of the Ohio State University. and the 
relationship has been mtitually 'beneficial. 

The mission of the Center for Vocational Education is 

to increase. the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, ' 

and^ organizations to solve educational problems relating 

to ^individual career pl^ihihg and preparation. CVE fulfills 

its mission by generating knowledge through research , 

developing educational progranis and products, evaluating 

individual pr^^am needs 'and outcomes, installing educational 

programs and products, operating information systems and 

services, and conducting leadership development and training 

prograiTB. 

CVE has experienced consistent growth in its 11 years of 
operatioo^d continues to contribute to positive change 
in vocational and career education. The organization 
has performed high quality, prograirmatic & D. on 
pervasive and persistent problans of national significance ■ 
as acknowledged by constituencies in vocational and career 
education. • It is recognized as a successful, nationally 
oriented, university-based, interdisciplinary, research 
and development center in vocational and career education 
vrLth a comprehensive set of capabilities and a mature 
performance capacity which are pragnatically focused. 

It has been CVE's long-term strategy to carry out its 
mission through the functions of research, develop^nent , 
advanced training, dissemination, and evaluation while 
maintaining a balance between theory development and 
resolution of problems of practice. • ^ 

CTv'E has conpleted more thaa-l^O projects and produced a 
wide array of products, isfcrivices, and information which 
has been made available to national and inteiTiatlonal 



its own planned grcwi and developnent. Research evidence. 
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Extent of outreach 



Nature of outreach 



Leadership seminars/conferences 



Major collaborative arrangements 



Publications 



Annual field-site activity 
(fiscal year 1976) 



Request for 'publications /infonna- 
tion, and technical assistance 
(quarterly average, fiscal year 
1975) 

Annual national project advisory 
committee (fiscal year 1976) 



. Annual utilization of external 
consultants (contract year 1975) 



Annual international visitors 
(contract year 1975) 

Visiting staff 



Graduate research associates re- 
cruitment scope 

Senior professional staff re- 
ciniltment scope 



10,972 Participants 

320 Institutioas/agencies 
50 States 

230 Efforts 
42 National institutions/ 
agencies 
, 50 States 

351 Documents 
269,500 Distributed 

84 Locations 
25 States 
67 J07 Participants^ 

462 Telephone requests 
1,240 Letter requests 
176 Visitor requests 



20 Committees ^ " 

205 Persons 

39 States 

12 IVpes of institutions/ 
agencies represented 

255 Persons 
27 States 
136 Institutions/agencies re- 
presented 

61 Foreign visitors 

24 Countries represented 

33 Persons • 

30 Institutions/agencies re- 
presented ' • 

251 Persons 
37 States 

4 Foreign countries 

209 Persons^ 

40 States 
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documented client needs ^'^governmental and institutional 
policies, and legislative mandates have fomied the base 
for planning and priority-setting processes. Long-range 
and annual plans are formulated and priorities established. 
These plans and priorities have focused continuously upon 
the iirportant problem areas In the .fields of vocational 
and' career education Including managanent and planning, * 
evaluaitlon, program development, guidance, personnel 
development, diffusion, curriculum development, and - 
information needs. 

The most irrportant resource CVE brings to bear on these 
problems is its professional staff with varied educational 
and experiential backgrounds, enhanced through service 
to diversified clientele on a wide range of problems. 
CVE has successfully utilized the consortium approach 
involving State departments of education, local education " 
agencies, and other universities fran across the Nation. 
This has resulted^, in networks of agencies and linkages 
to practitioners In the field. 

As a recognized leader in vocational and career education 

& D., CVE serves as a focal point and fulcrum for 
the R. & D.^ efforts of others. CVE catalyzes and energizes 
relevant resources and activities in vocational and career 
education R. & D. at other levels and locations. This 
leadership role in the.R. & D. community includes coordinating 
aiid orchestrating activites on a nationwide basis . 

CVE has a broad constituency base which includes National, 
-State 3 arid local level education agencies, professional assoc- 
iations, and.organlzaticns in both the public and private 
sector. Throu^ this constituency batse^ cooperative univer- 
sity relationships, and demonstrated capabilities, CVE is 
a dynaMc and viable R. & D. organizatiai in the field' of 
vocational and career educaticn. (See table 1.) 



The Center for Vocational Education is an integral organizational 
unit of the Ohio State University, participating in the " 
benefits of full manbershlp in the university family and 
subject to its policies, regulations, and administrative pro- 
cedures.- The CVE director reports to the provost of the iS*^ 
versity. As associate dean for the college of education, ^ 
for the college of agriculture and heme econonlcs, the CVE 
director is able to coordinate CVE's program with other 
university units. The orrgaiiizationel placement and rela- 
tionships of CVE within the university is designed to' ' 
optimize strengths and capacities of the total organization. 
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Orgariinational stiAictur^ 




Director 
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National 
Advisory 
Conmlttee 



Associate 
JUrector _ 
" Research & 
Development 



1 



Associate 
_D1 rector _ 

Ftesource 
Developnent 



Senior 
Staff 



Asnoolate 
Director 

Pir)grarns 



/isso elate 
Director 
■* Spec i al -~ 
Pir)Jects^ 



Associate 
Director 
" "PersorEeT " 
Development 



Associate 

_Eli£ctor 

Information & 
field Services 



Associate 
Dlrector__ 

Evaluation 
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Besource 
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Office 



Pei^onnel 



Advisory 
Corrmlttee 



Senior 
Staff 



Associate 
Director 
" "Pers onneT " 
Developnisnt 



AGsoclato 

^Direcjtor 

Information &" 
Pie Id Services 



Associate 
Director 

Evaluation 
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All professional personnel are* full-time enployees of 
CVE. The professional staff hav.e faculty equivalent status 
in the university. CVE Has a national advisory corimittee 
of 15 members representing -an extensive range of constituencies. 
'The advisory committee, appointed by the president of the 
OhJLo' State University, has functioned in both a review 
and advisory .role to CVE management. 

The C nter for Vocational Education is organized to cope 
with hue project mode of support while endeavoring to 
maximize ^the advantages of functional thrusts: An • " 
organizational chart of CVE is presented in figure 1. 

^ CJE operates in a participative management style, that uses 
an extensive information system to facilitate organized 
planning and evaluation activities. An annual management, 
planning njeeting and similar self -renewal activities 
assist CVE's preparation of multiyear goals and annual 
plans. Each division develops annual divisional needs. 
CVE policies and operating procedures are defined by an 
accessible "manual, updated annually. 

Management techniques (PERT, MBO, etc.) and procedures 
. (contract initiation, quarterly reviews, contract closeout, 
etc./) are institutionalized. Current and accepted business 
<5 • and p^^rsonnel office practices and modem autcmated systons 
are operational. ^ 

Quality assurance is a functional responsibility of the 
evaluation division.- The associate director for the 
evaluation division reports to the CVE director. Planning 
and monitoring is supported by a managonent informations 
system that serves^ CVE management and all operating 
^ projects. * . ^ . 

* Organizational planning and developnent, policy formulation, 
- self-evaluation, an^^ decisionmaking actions involve two 
. CVE managanent 'groups: 'the executive conmittee and the . 
management team. Each division is managed by an associate 
' director with the assistance of project dlrectors^whO 
have operational responsibilities. Many CVE projeij'ts 
utilize national advisory connittees. . There arei20> 
national project advisory ccmTiittees caT5)rlsed of 2'05 
individuals currently active at CVE. 



Staff , 'CVEIs competent, interdisciplinary staff inciudeG 2^8 
full-time equivalents, 1^9 of which hold academic 
degrees, representing more than 32 specific acadenic 
fields. ^ Thirty- four professional staff hold degrees 
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in vocational education, 51 staff In other areas of education, 
cind 64 staff hold degrees In areas outside of education. 
CVE personnel .hold 51 doctoral, 2 eduoatlona] specialist's, 
48 mster's-r-^^ld 48 bachelor's degrees. 

The diverse training and experience and the extensive 
Interaction of. CVE staff provides the flexibility needed 
*to solve client needs and problems. CVE enploys a differ- 
entiated staffing model aimed at utilizing each staff , ^ 
member's fullest potential while fulfilling cqntract 
obligations with maximum reliability, precision, arid 
efficiency « The ratio ^f professional to administrative 
personnel Is maintained at a level that insures efficiency 
and maximum productivity of the organization's operation. 

Seventy-five percent of CVE's full-time professional staff 
have been recruited outside of the Ohio State IMlversity from 
State. departments of education, universities, local schools, 
and government and private research organizations across 
the country. ^'Iany staff members have experience as employees 
and as administrators in business and Industry fields. 
Sixteen professional' staff hold nonsalary, tenure-accruing, 
acadoTiic appointments In three of the university's colleges 
and schools. 

The technical and support staffs strengthen CVE with their 
varied backgrounds of education, trainings and experience. 
Graduate students are enployed as graduate research 
associates halftime while studying for advanced degrees. 
The majority of these graduate students are vocational 
educators who have tenporarlly left the field ^to pursue 
advanced degrees- They bring a diverse wealth of practical 
experience to the organization. Twenty-seven percent .'f , 
C^v/E's 67 clerical personnel. hold higher education de.grees. 
Clerical and 34 part-time support personnel are assigned . 
to the 5 divlsloi.^s and support services area according 
to their expertise and the needs of the organization. 



Staff development programs and activities are provided 
by ,CVE in an effort to support continued growth of 
professional, support, and clerical personnel and to 
guarantee the future \nablllty of the organization through 
their renewal. 

CVE provides a staff development program for Its professional 
staff through a number' of activities. The program has 
both centralized and decentralized dimensions and is 
based on centerwide, divisional, and iridividual staff 
needs. It Is from these planning sources that activities' 
for individual professional staff and centerwide efforts 
are fonnulated for the year. 

1517 
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In 197^3 ^ initiated a staff developnent semnar series 
for. professional staff. Each seminar is conducted by a 
recognized scholar In specific areas of vocational 'and ■ 
career education. 

Professional staff may -enroll in or audit university 
courses of particular interest; -Periodic workshops, 
both centerwlde and in divisions, are conducted to update 
professional staff in technical planning^; project ^ 
management; advances in instructional technologies; 
improvements/ in research, development, and evaluation 
methodologies; and other areas pertinent to CVE/s mission. 
Training/and development 'sessions are planned and 
conducted for CVE's civil service (clerical and support)- 
enployees. 

Professional staff, often are called upon to participate 
in and present papers at State, regional, and National 
conferences. They also have the opportunity to author 
publications and participate in professional associations. 
These activities contribute to professional growth and 
continued recognition. , • 



At the outset, CVE recognized the ne.ed for leadership ' 
training in vocational aiid^.cateer- education. '-It has 
been a medrianism for diss'eriinating the processes and 
products emanating fron -research an»^ development as 
v/ell as increasing leadership capabilit^;^. in the field. 
One of the _^^otal concents in CJE^s. long-range strategy 
for effecting cha^e is- the -recdgnltion of the^key role 
of State leadership personnel In vocational and career 
education. In the main, these individuals are viewed 
as CVE' s primary target audiences. Since these individuals, 
occupy key leadership positions' and shape -administrative 
policies, efforts 'have ^been- directed toward extending 
their vision, ' increasing their ccnpetency/ and inproving 
their effectiveness. TPhis results in a multiplying 
effect. _ • . 

The territories of Quam, Puerto Rico, arxi the Virgin 
Islands, and 50 State departments ' of education have 
had over 10,800 staff, members participate in' over 313 
CVE-sponsored national leadership activities. The 
annual leadership seninar^for State directors of 
vocational education, personnel developnent, R. & D. 
personnel, vocational leaders in correctional 
institutions-, and loc^l vocational education direcfors 
of large city schools have been virtually institutionalized 
because of their overwhelming acceptance. Building on 
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CVE^s early and continuing interest in the career development 
of wonen, a national conference on the topic was held in 
1975 with over 250 participants in attendance. In addition, 
61 educatj.onal leaders fron 2^ foreign countries have 
visited or have been involved in CVE activities during 
..the patst 12 months. ^ 

Approximately 30 professionals are employed annually 
by CVE as graduate research associates. Since 1965, 
CVE has recruited 251 professionals from 37 States. 
Under the Professioiial Developnent Act of 1967, several 
additional professionals have ccnpleted 1- to 6-month 
internships at CVE. 

Scholars are encouraged to spend their sabbatical leaves 
at CVE, and to work on a variety of topics "relating to 
vocational, technical, and career education. Thirty-three 
prominent leaders in education from 30 institutions have 
con?:leted sabbaticals with CVE including college of education 
deans, vocational education department chairpersons, and 
professors of education. 



CVE has errployed tlie consortia approach extensively in 
the solution or amelioration of problems in vocational 
and career education. CVE uses the unique capacities and 
interests of supporting disciplines, institutions, and 
agencies on major problems. 

CV&'s relationships with various Institutions and agencies 
danc5nstrate contractual and coninunicative cooperation and 
collaboration. The nature and extent of a particular 
problan or activity detennlnes the kinds of institutions 
and arranganents that will be helpful. Primary consideration 
is given to assanbling a critical mass of relevant talent 
fron a variety of institutions and agencies and brought 
to bear upon the problan. 

CVE has ccxrpleted 230 consortia efforts. Currently, 2k 
arrangements involving 78 educational agencies and 
institutions are in effect. CVE has continued to support' 
the activities of State -research coorainating units which 
are making- a significant impact on educational programs 
in their respective States. 

CVE's efforts in the following art^as Illustrate how it 
is performing its goal of capacitatlril others to impact . 
on vocational R. & D. problems: 

• State Vocational Education R^l^n^h Coordinating 
Units (RCU^TT CVE and State HCIJ's have engaged 
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ill cooperative efforts to develop an information 
dlssenanation network linked to EFilC and AIR/ ARM. 
^rhls nas included development of- a guide, a pilot 
program for 7 States, a major survey of 3,200 
potential users, training workshops for information 
resources director, and an ERIC training package.. " 
RCU's also have helped in needs assessment, 
priority setting, data gathering, and document 
acquisition. 

• Na tional Network for Curriculum Coordination in 
Vocational, and Technical Education (NNCCVTE) . 
CVE has worked with NNCCVTE to develop the 
"Curriculum Development Projects in Progress" 
section of AIM/ARM and to plan a major national 
curriculum- diffusion conference (Carbondale, 
111., in June 197^). 

• ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education (ERIC/CICE) . 
. CVE works with ERIC/CICE to input AIM/ARM documents 

to Resources in Education and to keep AHVARM and 
ERIC corrpatible. 



The Center for Vocational Education is located in three 
adjacent buildings on the western portion of the Ohio 
State iJniversity canpus in Columbus, Ohio. These modem ' 
faerli'ties, built 'with funds from the Ohio State University 
board of trustees investment portfolio, provide atitractlve 
and well-furnished offices for CVE's staff and support 
functions. CVE facilities (over 50,000 square feet of 
available space) are described here in relation to function. 

• Conprence facilities. . Pour conference roans and 

a myber .of smaller meeting areas are locaced within 
these buildings. A number of smaller breakout "roans 
and a staff lounge are available in each bu'^-ding. • 

• Product utilization capacity . CVE product utilization . 
capability includes the developnent and execution 

of strategies for the diffusion of educational 
research and development products, including consumer 
surveys;- product packaging and production; distribution 
and service. CVE's corputerlzed mailing list of 
about 1^,000 professional persons assists ongoing 
comnunications with the field through newsletters, 
dissemination conferences, and exhibits. 

• CVE research library ^ CVE 's research library on 
vocational, technical, and career education is ' ^ 
-one of the most corprehensive and corplete in 

the world. The facility includes a growing collection " 
of over 37 5 000 documents, 2,300 dissertations, 
. ^00 periodical subscriptions, a cpnplete ERIC 
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microfiche collection which exceeds 110,000 titles, 
and microfiljn/microfiche readers and printers, Th^--i 
research library provides circulation/ manual 
reference searches, interest profile design, and 
search strategy design for ccaiputer searches- 
CVE's library has an online interactive canputer 
terminal capable of searching 25 data bases in 
the Lockheed dialog system, 

• Corrputer services . Included in C\^'s support area 
is a canputer ser\''ices section that provides modem, 
flexible, economical, and timesaving -support 
^ necessary to assist CVE in fulfillment of its 
mission. An experienced and capable computer 
services staff of systems ahal^^st, applications 
programers, and EDP machine operators provide 
services to CVE. Among the university canputer 
facilities available to CVE are an IBM 370/1^5 and " 
an IBM 370/165. In addition to the availablility 
of the Ohio State University equipment, ^ CVE has ^ 
inhouse data processing equipment. 
• • Media services . The media srvices area of CVE 
helps make C^.^' products available to the public 

- by providing internal exptertise in writing, editing, 
graphic art, camera-ready copy ^preparation, high-speed 
duplication and binding, and audiovisfial production. . 
A variety of materials are produced and services 

' provided by media services to CVE and its projects. 
The media services group has beeen extensively . 
involved in the production of K-12 curriculum 
materials for (5/E's Corrprehensive Career-Education 
MDdel and Occupational-Exploration pragram and 
- in conpiling classroan resource kits to accompany 
these materials; thus, its staff members are experienced 
in integrating educational materials into conventional 
curriculum. 

• University support . University services provide 
a backup capability for those systems available 

> to CVE to insure that deadlines and quality requirements 
are met. They include those services prpvided by 
the department of photography and cinema, the statistics 
laboratory, the teaching-aids laboratory, the 
telecommunications center, and the university 
library systOT. 

• Location . Located in Columbus, Ohio, the Center 
for Vocational Education also provides an ideal 

' central location from which to serve the Nation. 

It is located within a 600-mile radius of more than . - 
. 60 percent of the Nation's population. It is 
serviced by eight major airlines, four railroads, 
and one of the most modem interstate highway systoils 
in' the country. 
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Since its incept ion 3 62 outside sponsors have- funded research 
development 5 advanced training^ dissemination, and evaluation 
efforts within the scope of CVE's mission. CVE's overall- 
funding pattern over the past 11 years clearly demonstrates 
continued 'growth and diversification of its support base, 

CVE's support base to date for fiscal years 1975 (actual) and 
1976 (projected) is derived from 50 separate contracts 
and grants. This total estimated -support base of $8,6^6,880 
for the 2 fiscal' years represents a Federal ^ support rate 
of 72 percent and an NIE support rate of "38 percent. 

The InfoniHtlon presented in table 2 and figure 2 depicts 
CVE's funding history. Including both NIE and nai^IE 
I\rxd3. Ihe percentage of funds from both categories of 
sources since 1965 has been noted^ Including roj^ty incane. 
Ihe percentage of Institutional funding represented by each 
funding source is provided. Both table 2 and figure 2 
indicate funds by source only. 
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Table 3. Current NIEpro.lects 



Project 



Objectives and strategies 



Status 



Fuading 



1 Monitoring history 



Accocnplishl 



:cupatlonal 

cploratlon 

rogram 



The Occupational Exploration 
prograni assists 7th and Sth 
graders to- leam about, cai'^ers, 
to acquire work experience, 
and to relate this experience 
to personal attitudes, Inter- 
ests, and aptitudes. Throu^ 
a previous subcontract with 
HRPD, CVE developed 12 occupa- 
tional "clusters." T^ie program 
will Include 1 simulation 
module, one coniTiinlty-involve- 
ment midixLe, and 1 occupational 
tlonal Information resource 
irodule in each of the 12 
clusters . 



Ihls project is now in 
its third and final year 
of . development . IJego- 
tlatlons are Inminent 
for a publisher. The 
products are under review 
or are in process of 
classroom testing;. 



Fiscal year: 

1973 $296,946 

1974 399,952 

1975 394.851 

Total n ,091,749 

*NIE funded. 



areer Education 
atlonal Fbruir. . 



Dates 



December 1974 to 
present . 

Project officer 



Certain process mi 
achieved, notably ' 
and inplemertatlon 
project monitoring 



Bob V/ise 
Activities 



Ihe second national career 
education forum, held in 
\tohlngton, D.C., -February 8-11, 
1976, provided an opportunity 
discussion of Issues 'in 
secondary and postsecondary 
career education. 



This project is conplete 
■ save for publlcatloii of 
the papers delivered at 
the forum. . 



Fiscal year: 
1976... *$6l,178 

«NIE l\inded. - 



Deceiver 197^' , major 

review of prototipe 

materials . 
June 1975, major 

review with outside 

panelist.^. 
December 1975, site 

visit. 



Dates 



July" 1975 to present. 

Prelect officer- 
David Ha.'npson 

Activities 



Tt\e forum brou0it 
600 career e ducat j 
t loners and schcls 
iTutucilly prQfitab3 
of information. ^ 
ings will be publd 



itathly site visits or 
consultation at NIE. 



^raluation of 
'jcecutive High 
Jchool Intem- 
>hip Program 
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The Executive High School 
Internship program provides 
exploratory occupational 
experiences for high school 
seniors in rid- and high-level 
organizational settings. 
Pounded iri 1971, EHIP has 
spread to over 25 school systems 
The evaluation \^rill fc.^^s upon 
an aissessment of cogiiMve and 
aiTectlve aspects of student 



The project has received 
its initial funding* and 
discussions are under 
way between CJZ, EHIP, 
and LEA*s. CVE is 
exploring the feasibility 
of an alternative evalua- 
tion design. 



Fiscal year: 
1976... *$100, 456 

*MIE funded. 



Dates 



July 1975 to^present. 

PiX)Ject officer 
David Goodwin 

Activities 

January 1976, consul- 
tation at N3E. 

February 1976, site 
visit. 



It; is anticipated 
report, due April 
used by local schc 
contenplating the 
EHIP and by decis. 
interested in coin 
effectiveness of 1 
with other career 
programs . 
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ind strategies 



Exploration 
th and 8th 
about cai>sers, 
•yperlence , 
s expei'lence 
udes, Int er- 
as. Tnrough 
tract with 
ed 12 occupa- 
" The program 
nulatlon 
nlty-lnvDlve- 
1 occupational 
n resource 
■ the 12 



Ciim^nt NIEpro.-jects 



Status 



This project Is new in 
Its third and final year 
of development. fJego- 
tlatlons are iTinlnent, 
for a publisher. T^ie' 
products are ander review 
or are in process of 
classixx^.Ti testlnr. 



Funding 



al career 
held in 

February 8-11 
. opportunity 
ues in 
tsecondary 



h School 
m provides/ 
ationa\ 
1^ school 
nd hl^-ievel 
ttlngs. 
EHIP has 

school sy St ens. 
11 focus upon 
cogiitlve and 

of student 



This projec*: is ^orpiere 
save for publication cT 
the papers delivered at 
the forLun. 



Th-r project has received 
its initial finding arid, 
dis'rassions are under 
wa:,' between CJz., ErTT?, 
and Lci\*s. CJZ is 
exploring the feasibility 
of an alterriative evalua- 
te ion desi©^.. 



Fiscal yeai': 

1973 3296,9^6 

197m 399,952 

1975 39^,551 

Total n ,091 ,7^9 

*::1E r-^nded. 



Monitoring history 



Dites 



Deceni}er 197^ to 
Pi\3ject officer 



Accomplishments 



Certain process milestones were 
achieved, notably the desigi 
and iTplerrentation of a 
project nonitorlng sahene. 



Bob Wise 



Activities 



riscal 



ye:. 



. *$6l,173 
*IjIE funded. 



Decertre.r 197^, major 

review of prototype 

materials . 
June 1975, irajor 

review with outside 

panelists. 
Decerrber 1975 > site 

vis:Lt . 



rfetes 



July 197:^ to present. 
Project officer 



Fiscal year: 
1976...*$100,^36 

*'jTH: funded. 



David Harpson 

Activities 
i'bnthly site visits or 
consultation at 'J IE. 



Dates 

July 1975 to present. 

Project officer 
David Goodwi:-! 

Activities 

January 1976, consul- 
tation at NIE. 

rfebruai^- 1976, site 
visit. 



T>ie forum broug+it together over 
600 career education practi- 
tioners and scholarc for a 
loitually profitcible exchange 
of infonnatlon. The proceed- 
i:Tgs 'aIII be published. >^ 



It is anticipated that the final 
report, due April 1977, Villl be 
used by local school officials 
contenplatlng the adoption of 
EHIP and by decislonnakers 
interested in comparing the 
effectiveness of the program 
with other career exploration 
programs . 
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Project 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Monitoring history 


Accomplti 




development, tiie i\)le of the 
EKI? coordinator, and the cos^s 
of a v'lable program. 


/ 








In-School 

Work Experience- 


The contractor is review1j-ig and 
anal^'zing the state 'of current 
practice vdth respect to In- 
school career exploration pko- 
gran^s. In conjunction with 
an advlsorj' panel, C^'E is 
developing an annotated listing 
of existing progra^TS, an 
analysis of these progranis, 
a listing of the legal and ^ 
instituticnal barriers to 
L*:plomentation of these 
prograT£, and suggestions for 
several conceptual %'ariations 
of the programs nombinir^ 
existing practice with theory' 
and reseai^c!;. 


T^ie project has entered 
the first stages of 
developing a theoretic^al 
fraiTEWork and identifi- 
cation of Individuals 
to sit on the advisor^' 
panel. 

"! 


Fiscal year: 

1976... *$16^', 850 

*:iIE funded. 


Dates 

July 1975 to present. 
Project officer 


It is anticipated' 
product , due in Aj 
will be. useful to 
practitioners soei 
Irplement new lns< 
experience prograr 
Irnprove existing c 


David Goodwin 
Activities 


January' 1976, consul- 
^ tation at ITO. 
Ffebruaiy 1976, site 
visit. 


Performi-nce- 
Based Pi-ofes- 
sional Education 
Curricula 
Project 


Vocational educaticn progranis 
have 'undergone r-c^ld changes 
and expansion over the last 
few years. New and expanded 
programs require an ijrprove- 
nent In the 'preparation of 

.teachers, ^bny preservice 
and .Inservice teacher-ed.ication 

"pi^^ams do not develop 
adequately the professional 
practical teaching skills 
*rtihich vocational teachers 
.nost need. This progran is 
l"tt ended to L^rove this 
situation by developing new 
curriculurrs for vocational 


Tbe project has entered 
the fij-ial testing and 
developnent phase. An 
agreement for conmerciaj. 
publication should be 
finalized by June 1976. 


Fiscal year: 
1972... «$986, 791 
1975.... ««61, 778 
»*«7^2,167 
197^..«*«39^,000 
1975.. ««»336, 693 
1976.. M«Ii;5, 000 
Tbtal 2,666,429 

•OE funded. Includ- 
ing fiscal year 
1971 carryover 
funds. 

«*0E funded. 

«««NIE total - 
•31,617,860 


Dates 

1. i972-Septent)er I975 

2. Septenter 1975 to 

present . 

Project officer 

1. Lance Hodes 

2. David Hanpson 

Activities 

1. Site visits and 

reviews. 

2. Septentoer 1975, 

site visit . 
Ffebruary 1976, 
ccnsultatlons In 


It is anticipated 
project will have 
and tested 100 te« 
currlcalum modules 
cincally at proU 
romance reQulrena 
tencies), Fifteefl 
ties and*colles5S 
ting with the cent 
advanced testing J 
utilizing the cun 
preservice aiid Jua 
vocational teacher 
programs. 
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1 strategies 


Status 


Funding. 


Monitoring history 


Acco-Hf.] ishments 


J role or tie 

and. the costs 
irain. 










>s revie'^dng and 
.ate of current 
'Spect to In-- 
ploratlon pro- 
ne lion wltix'. : \ 

a, Is ' / 

gffictated listing 
rams, ah 
e programs, 
legal and 
rrlers to 
f these 
ggestlons for 
al variations 
combining 
e with theory 


th? fir^Jt srages. of 
developing a theoretical 
fr-am^work and identifi- 
cation of individuals 
to sit on the advisory 
panel . ' . , 


" i s c al yo tiv t 
1976.. .*^:.U6^i, 850 

^lllE fuTided. 


Dato.s 

July 1973 to present. 

Project officer 
David Goodwin 

Activities 

January 1976 , consul- 

tati-on at isJXr. 
February I976, site 
' visit . 


It is anticipated that the final 
product, due in April 1977, 
will be useful to school 
practitioners soeking to 
implement new inschool work- 
experience programs or to 
ijuprove existing ones. 


tlcn programs 
apld changes 
er the last ' 
and expanded 

an irrprove- 
aration of 
preservlce 
ache r-educat Ion 
develop 
rofesslonal 
ng skills 

teachers 
, progran Is 
Dve this 
B loping new 
i^ocatlonal 


The project has entered 
the final testing and 
develcpnent phase. An 
agreement for corrmercial 
publication should be 
finalized by June 1976. 


Fiscal year: 
1972... *t$986, 791 
1973.... ****6l, 778 
*t*»**742,l67 
1974.. JutJt394 ^000 
1975..»*»*»*336 ,693 
1976..*t**tl45,000 


Dates ^ 

1. 1972-3epter±ier 1975 

2. Septerrber I975 to 

present . 

Project officer 
Lance Hodes 


It.J^ anticipated that the 
project will have developed 
and tested 100 teacher ' educatlonB 
curriculum modules aimed spe- I 
clflcally at professional per- 1 
formance requirements (conpe- ■ 
tencles). Fifteeen universl- 'H 
ties and colleges are coopera- B 
ting with the center in the 
advanced testing phase in 1 
utilizing the curricula in 1 
preservlce and inservice I 
vocational teacher education 1 
programs. ■ 




Total 5,666,^2$ 

**0E funded, includ- 
ing fiscal year 
Ip71 carryover 
.:"^-LTKis . 
f\anded. 
total - 
4.1,517,860 


2. David Hampson 

Activities ■ 

1. Site visits and 

reviews . 

2. September 1975, 

site visit 
February 1976, 
. consultations in 
Wash^npton- 
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Project 



Caneer ?lr?jx»iing 
Support Z'j^^rr. . 
Project 



Objectives and strategies 



teacher education. Appn;).»cLnate- 
ly ino ler^r.ini? p.-tckruTOu , or 
teaching nodules, and irnpleinen- 
tation rraterialG are being 
designed for use In all 
vocaticnal teadvLng fields. . 
Irlach roclulo centers on 
specified teaching corrpetencies^ 
I'Jantiried tliro^jgh prl.cr 
center researc'n.' '-'cdul-io arv 
selected by teacher educatoiV' 
and to corn?spond v;ith indivi- 
dual teacner nee'is. 



15X 



1^:;k A. iVdlllonc of high s-hool 
students are hr.lieved to 
graduate ever:,* year lacking , 
adequate skills to choose arid 
plan careers. One probleri Is 
InsulTlcient fjidance to help 
then pursue ruirUling careers 
and to make decisions affecting 
their futures. Reseai^ch has 
sho'm that guidance progra-r^s 
l^ve not b^en effective In 
providing career-plani}ing 
ser/ices to students. This 
project Is -jesifT.^d to ri?ctify 
that situation by providlrrt-:^ 
a new syster.. T^io packaK:^:^ ' 
of ^riate rials pciTlts a school 
to' fully redes l£7p, plan, ' 
"inpleinent, and evaluate an . 
upgT'aded prcgran 'unique to 
,it5 setting. Special pro-' 
visions are includ^-'d to i^e 
r^'sponsive to minorities, 
vrren, and corminity involve- 



Status 



^.sk A. i-'lnal revision 



Task li. Wor«< began 

' ?leb. 1, 1976. 



Funding 



'.'cal yes''^ 
1972... *$600, 7^3 
1973. '-*^^7 ,2^5 
**«567,625 
197n..***789,920 
1975,,»««602,^35 
1976. ,***]67, 000 
**n7M77 
Total 2 ,951^51 

*0K funded, induct- 
ing fiscal year 
1971 cariyover 
funds, 
«»0E 'fjnded. --i 
«**:iIE total - 
$2 ,303 ,'157 



Monitoring history 



Dates 



1. 1973 to present. 

2. July J975 to _ 

present , 

Projec/ officer 



Accompli sKi 



1. Lartie Modes 

Ella Kelly (Task A) 
2 i ^Fbn Bucknam (Task B 

Actlvlt les 



Task A. Complete 
field test.rf syst 
which has denx^nstr 
utility for upgrad 
planning programs 
supportive product 
mlnorltlc^s, womMi, 
transition from S( 
work are being fir 



1. November 1975j site 

visit. 
December 197^i^ 
3 meeting wltn*^ 
contractor. 

2. September 1975,' 

consultation at 

Decenfcer 1975, 
consultation at 
CVE. 



EKLC 



trategies 



tat us 



Approximate, 
ickuges, or 
and Implempn- 
ire beln^ 
.n Jl 
ig fields, 
s on 

ccmpjtencles 
prior 
rtodules are i; 
;r educators 
^th indlvl- 



of high schoo2 
jved to ■ 
r lacking 
choose anfi 
i problen If 
ance to help 
lling careers 
Ions affecting 
Bsearch has 
ZQ programs 
active in 
plarnlng 
Its. This 
ed to rectify 
providing 

package 
Its a school 

plan, 
aluate an 
unique to 
clal ero- 
ded to be 
Dritles, 
Ity Involve - 



inal 



Tsiik B. Work te 
^eb. 1, 



Funding 



rlscal year: 

1972. . .<*$600,7^8 
. ]X/3 **m,2^iS 

197^1 -*'**789, 920" 
1975.. ^'^^SO^, ^35 
1Q76..»^♦^167,000 

Total 2,951>51 

<*GK r^jnded, Includ- 
ing fiscal year 
1971 carrvover 
•f andi3 . 

**(jK f'jnded. 

»itit;ri- total - 
$2^03,^^57 



Monitoring history 



Dates 



' V7."i to -.resent . 
'■■:ly 1973 to 
pr^- ent . 



Accomplishments 



Project officer 
1. Lane- Hodes 

Ella Kelly (Task A) 
/2. Pen Bucknam (Task B, 

Activities 



rjovember 1975, site 

visit. , 
December 1976 , > 

rveetlng with 

•contractor. 
September 1975, 

consultation at: 

c\*:. 

Dece.Tiber 1975, 
consultation a*: 



Task A. Conplete 12-State 
field test of system prototype . 
vMch has dernonst rated Its 
utility for upgrading career 
planning programs. Additional 
supportive products for 
minorities, women, and the 
transition from school to 
vrork are being" finalized. 
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r^fethods for 
Curricul'jm 
Content 
Derivation 



'Objectives and strategies 

lUsk B. flen? the focqs Is to 
provide useOal tools to assist 
practitioners and developers 
of local career-education 
prograns. Six actlvltle.s 
are being undertaken, :r?sultlng 
in fiv^ products which 'ir?:-: 
(1) A handbook of reas"u:*et^ for 
career education practitioners 
and developerr,, (2) a handbook 
for the l.T.provement ol' locally 
devised InstruTents and 
Pleasures, (3) a handbook on 
the utility ?nd use of educatloi 
audit techniques in lopal 
education prograT. acco'unta- 



use and ^' 
quallta^ ' 
calmer •- 

on useful 



' :tlon o-V 

for local 
. :\ prcgr-a'r. 

. (5) a hJindbook 
/.-rnative ncdeis 



of assessnenr in local * 
career education prograT-s. 



Task A. ••bthods have be^jn 
developed for j^enersting and 
uslnf; occup-ational survey 
infor7r.at.ion to identif^y, 
cu?Kcin.u:n content most 
appropriate to preenplc.vT^^n*; 
ccc'Jpaticnajr tiainLniJ:. 
study has conoont rated upon 
the task-perfo mince content 
of specific jobs, 13 it 
pertains to the s<>leotlcn. 
of work -relevant content rnost 
v/.an5Ti:-:tinr training- ?.ttonr.!on. 
i^sk 3. CGrrplenx?ntin>- the talk 
A conr^em fr>r .■job-specific 



T^k 



Research and 



development of occupa^ 
lonal sur^/ey and 
ralysis rrethods is near 
omplete for task-perforrri- 
ance issues, to r-esult 

ci pi-ocedural 
handbook available after 
July 1976. This will 
expand urxin and supersede 
Ln earlier procedural 
-anual for const r-jct in;.: 
and usinp task inventorie; 
in a vocational education 
context, nine intorin. 



Monitoring history 



Task A. 

Fiscal year: 
1972... ^277, 105 
1973. ...**21, 827 
**f*2G2,200 
197^i.'.«**308,000 

1976 28,916 

Task B. 

1976.. * M292, 500 
Total l,495>if»56 
^CE funded, l^rfclud- 

ing iUscal year 

1971 carryover 

funds. 



Dates 



1. 1973-1 loverrber 197;; 

2. N'overiber 1975 to 

pi'esent . ■ 

Pix)ject officer 



1. l^ance Modes 

2. Robert ^Jturip 

Activities 



1. Quarterly site 
visits (approx- 
imate) . 



Accompli Si 



Task A. Innovative 
to the identl float; 
significant affect: 
conceptual aspects 
requirements have 1 
generated, tried 6i 
reported. Hie* occi 
ta-^k survf^y approa( 
been adapted to Vei 
application in a^bi 
civilian labor hiari 
The task staff hav< 
pated in two key se 
currlcLilum developi] 
distributed prograr 
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trategies 



Ibcus Is to 
►Is to assist 
developers 
ucatlon 
Ivltles 
en, resulting 
hich are: 
measures for 
ract It loners 
) a -handbook 
of locally 
a*Td 
ndbook on 
of e ducat lor 
local career 
accounta- 
Dook on the 

br local 

) a ■. jidbcok 
Ive nude Is 
3cal 

t?ograris. 



Status 



ive been 
atlng and 
suryey 
itlfV 
most 

iinploiinint: 
Ln/j.. Ihis 
ited upon 
ie content 
IS It 
Lection 
>ntent nest 
attention, 
ling the task 
pec in G 



l^k A. fY^search ar.d 
developrrent of cocupa- 
tlcnal sur'/ey arid < 
'Xialyols net hods is ne^ir/* 
corT^-.'lete for to^k-nerrorTn- 
ance iacuer^, to r-er^ult 
In a 5-vo1u:tl» procedur^il 
handbcck avallatile af^;er' 



Ju'.y 1976. 



lis: 



Will 



i ury.-n :-ind super-sede 
'j.'.jT'^er prrjcodurnl 
rrrcwjij for const r^.;c*:iri,;- 

ask invcr:torir.^i 



ucliir t 
in a vocar.lonal educatlcr; 
cent 0 xt . ! 1 1 ne i nt e r'lri 



Funding 



Task A. 
fiscal 

1972. 

1973. 

IW. 

1975 r 
197t- 
Taak B. 
197b . 
I^tal 



.*:^277,105 
..**21,827 

....28,916 

,^9^,056 

P-^iuided, Includ- 
ing fii'.cal year 
1971 carryover 
.n^ds. 



Monitoring history 



Accomplishments 



Dates 



1. X973-^:overrJL'er 1975, 

2. tloven^ber 1975 -to 

present . 

Project ofricer 



Lance ilodes 
2 , Pobor-r. 'StUiTj; 

Activities 



■C'aarterly site 
viGit:5 (appr'ox- 
Irate). 



'ask A. Innovative approaches 
to tl:e Identification of 
significant affective and 
conceptual aspects of job 
r(-quirements have been 
generated, tried out, and 
reported. Ihe occupational 
task survey approach has ' 
been adapted to feasible 
application in a broad, diverse 
civilian labor market context . 
Tlie' task staff have partici- 
pated in "two key seminars on 
curriculam development ruethods, 
distributed progra'n reports to 
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Owectives and strategies 

I contenK, this task v;Ur exi^loi^] 

the riatiire of nor^ generally 
I applicabk skills vftilch , 
I be used in different occupa- 

tional areas as well as within 
I them. The object of study will 
I be trainable Wlls, abillties,| 
I and cornpetencies that are 
occupatlonally transferable. 



Status 
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i»?porti: liave been pub- 
llGiied cn the rer.ults of 
occupational task sur- . 
veys, slgTiificance 
ratings' of tt ;hnical 
concepts, and v/ork-n^late.'d 
attitudes for workers in' 
each of three different 
occupations- used as 
reseai'ch and tryout 
venicles for the 
studies conducted in 
task A. In press is a 
report of a national 
survey of the activities, 
probler^y and needs of 
curriculum developers. 
T^sk B. V/ork..on this task 
has only recently been 
started. Three papers 
have been . conrriss ioned 
to synthesize the 
literature regarding 
'^at are transferable 
skills, what occupation- 
ally mobile people look 
like, ajhd what we know- 
about slnilarities airong 
Jobs. 



Funding 



**C£ funded. 
***:JTi£ toted 

$1,167,20^ 



Monitoring history 



Accomplish 



Activities (Continued) 



Annual reviews of 
planned scopes of 
'^rk . 
Fall 197^, AprU 
and August 1973, 
major program 
reviews with 
panels of outside 
experts. 
August l973,fPi^uct 

review with. 
" outside specialist 
January 197^, 0^B 
clearance, of task 
inventory ques- 
tionnaires. 
. April-May 1976, 
participation in 
meetings- with 
employer repre- 
sentatives. 
Febi\iary-May 1976, 
participation in 
meeting of task 
B working panel • 
of consultants. 
Fteview of task B . 
cormlss ioned 
. papers . 



a wide array of se 
target audiences o 
planners and devel 
stimulated the ere 
clearinghouse to p 
sharing of tabk ir 
The final procedui 
along with prior j 
reports,' will mak€ 
oped methorls trans 
and usable by oth( 
describing and 11^ 
the processes and 
Task B. Exten3iV( 
awareness has beet 
among educators, • i 
of relevant disci 
the enployer comm 
ttirou^ newslette 
ments and meeting 
enploye'r repr^seii 
in three cities. 



EKLC 



ik will explore 
generally 
which may 
snt occupa- 
rell as within 
of study will 
Is, abilities, 
that are 
•ansferable. 



trategies 



Status 



Funding 



report:s have been pub- 
lished or. the results of 
occupational task sur- 
veys, slgiificance 
ratings of technical 
cone ept s , and ^ wo rV: -re lat e( 
attitudes for v;orkers .1:. 
each of three dllTerent 
occupations used as 
research and trycut 
vehicles for the 
studies conducted in 

task A: In pr^&ss a 

report of a national 
S'orvey cf the activities, 
problenjS, arid r^eeds of 
curr'iculaT: developers . 
I^SK B. Vtor-k on this tasl< 
has only recently been 
started. Tnreo papers 
have been cormissioned 
to synthesize the 
literature reganding 
what are tr^iSferable 
skills, what occupation- 
ally rrobile people look 
like, ^d vvhat v;e l(now 
about, similarities among 
Jobs. ^ 



*^{£. funded. 
***:nE total - 
$1,167,203. 



Monitoring hi story T 



Accomplishments 



Activities ^ ( Cont inued ) 



/'jj:'ial reVieWs of 
planned s^^opes of 
work. \ 

Fall 1972,' Ap^l 
and August 19^3, 
TLaJor program '., 
reviews with \ 
panels of outside 
experts . 

A-jg'ust 1973, pnxiuct 
revlew-with 
outside 'specialist 

o^anuary 1974, Cr-B 
clearance of task 
inventory ques- 
tionnaires . 
, April-May 1976, 
participation in 
meetings with 
employer repre- 
sentatives . 

February-Fay 1976, 
participation in 
meetings of task 
B working panel 
of consultants. , 

Review of task B 
cormissioned 
papers . 



a wide array of selected 
target audiences cf curriculum 
planners and developers, and 
stimulated the creation of a 
<ilearin^ou^e to promote the 
sharing of task inventories. 
The fijial procedural handbook, 
along with prior Interim 
reports, will make the devel- 
oped methods transportable 
and usable by bthers, fUlly 
describing and illustrating 
the processes and results . . 
Task B. Extensive task 
a'^;areiess has been stimulated 
among educators, academicians 
•of relevant disciplines, and 
the employer coimunity 
thiDU^ newsletter arjiounce- 
rtents and' meetings with 
employer representatives 
in three cities. 
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Table ^. Comoleted or t 


erminated NIE projects - 


Project 


ObjectWes and str;jteaies 


Status 


Funding 


Monitoring history 


Accompl 


Carreer Sducaticn 
Implerrentatlon: 
A iianabook for 
•Strategy Devel- 
opment 


11)0 liaj)'ito:>k Is Josig";ed to 
assist OrU'ecr education project 
'iir'ectors in, the foiTj.ulatiori 
of iinpler^eritation strategies. 
'Hiirty technique.- for imple- 
menting Ccjr?er rAUicaticn ideas 
are discussed in ch:s r-eycrjrce 
hock. Proctidural ^'.r l-.^lnes 
based on scientific v/iaence 
are coni;air.ed in a section of 
the "haiidbODk. -These guidelines 
recoiirr-nd ways to profile a 

the con'iit ions which aro likely 
^,0 influence it^ accepUince ; 
'jy teachers and adirdnistrntors. 
Sug[Testl«ns for asj^essing the 

1 l^rpact of the irplementatlon 
5-;tr^tof^iGs contained in the 
handbook Gho^old be useful in 
trie refomolTition of implemen- 
tation stratf^gits. VJhile ■ 
local conditions differ frcn 
situation to sitiiatlon, the 

: u*3e of the liandbcok should 
r-esult in an effective and 
systenr^itio infusion of career 
c-ducatio;:^ concepts into 
educational settings^'. 


There 'are three research 
reports on hand and a 
dralt version of the 
handbook is being reviewed 
A decision on hov/ to 
diGGerninate the handbook 
1j inminent . 


Fiscal year: 
1972... »$211, 531 

1973 *f»9,0^3' 

»»»»108,708 
197i^.'.»»»»»1^6,^50 
1975... »^^91, 502 
■ Ibtal 567,03^ 

*0E flinded, inclu- 
ding fiscal year 
1971 carryover 
funds. 

**0E funded. 

»»*iMIE total 
$3^6,1^50 


Dates 

1. 197^-Jiove,'nber 1975 

2 . Itoember 1975 to 

present . 

Project officer 
1. Lance Modes 
.2, C. B. Crump 

Actlvlt les 

1. 1973-7^, site visits 
July 197^, review 

of prototype by 
career education 
project directors. 

2. F^l 1975, major 

review of draft . 


The ultimate accc 
course, will be t 
tlon and use of t 
Ihls will begin J 
1976 . 

I 


Managemsnt 
Information 
System for 
Vocational 
Education 


j C^/E has under developm^t a 
comprelTenslve and generalized 
Management Infomatlon for 
Vocational Education (r^IsvE) . 
MISVE addi>es?es Itself directly 
to the national conc^in for 
better planning and accounta- 
bility throuj^ improved 
utilization of infcrTnation. 
NHSVE is speclflca3.1y desipied 


Preliminar'/ v^-rsions of 
system documentation and 
applications programs 
(eait, load, update) for 
.use v-'^h the generalized 
date id TTonageiTjent sys- 
tem c ..?;uter soft'Wtire 
packer selected for us^ 
vdth MTSVE were, received 
by nXE on F-tirch 13, 1976. 


Fiscal year: 
1972.. »$yi2, 860 
1973... ^^*50, 076 
197^»»f 851,5^2 ■ 
1975. **123.380 
Ibta l,737,«.^ti 

»0E fonded,' inclu- 


Dates 

1. 1973-November 1975 

2. November 1975 to 

present . 

Project officer 

1. Lance Modes ' 

2. Itobert Stump 


Fbl lowing field- 1 
is intended for t 
operation by Stat 
of vocational ed. 
and school distrt 
extensive vocatlc 
enrollmtnts . 
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Table ^, Completed or t 


snninated NIE project 


s 




strategies 


Status" 


Funding 


Monitoring history 


Accomplishments 


designed to 
ucation project 

f ormulat ion 
n strategies, 
s for Imple- 
ducation ideas 

this resouixie 
1 guidelines 
fic e*/idence 
. a section of 
hese guidelines 
0 profile a 

hich are likely 

acceptance 
administrators, 
assessing the 
plenentation 
Ined in the 
be useful in 
n of Implemen- 
s Wh lie 

differ from 
uation, the 
00 k should 
(Bctive and • 
Icn of career 
ts into 
ings. 


There are thi'ee p:'Soar'Ch 
reports on hand and a 
Uraft v'erslon of the 
handbook Is being reviewed 
A decision on hov; to 
disseminate the haiidbook 
Is irmlnent. 

I 


Fiscal year: . 
1972. ..*$211, 531 

1973 **9,on3 

***108,708 
197n..***in6,250 
1975...***91,50?^ 
Total 567,03^r 

*0E Ainded, inclu- 
ding fiscal year 
1971 carr^'ove;-- 
funds . ' 

**0r, funded. 

***:irE total 

$346,^60 


Dates 

1. 1974-':tovember 1975 

2. November 1975--to , 

present. / 

Project officer 

1. Lance Modes' 

2. C. B. Crunp 

Activities 

1. 1973-7^, site '-^rsitc 
July 1974, review 

of prototype by 
career education 
project directors, 

2. F^l 1975, major 

review of draft . 


The ultimate accomplishment, of 
course, will be. the dissemina- 
tion and use of'the handbook. 
Ihis' will begin in September 
1976. 


velopment a 
d generalized 
mat ion for 
tion (MISVE). 
Itself directly 

and account a- 
mp roved 
nfonnation. 
cally designed * 


Preliminary uereions of 
system documentation and 
applications programs 
(edit,- load, update) for 
use with the generalized 
data base nsnagement sys- 
tem computer software 
package selected for use 
vrLth r^SVE were received 
by MIE on ^ferch 13, 1976. 


Fiscal year: 
1972.. *$712, 860 
1973... <^*50, 076 
197 851,5^2 
1975: **123,380 
Total l,737,b5a 

*0E funded, inclu- 


Dates 

1. 1973-November 1975 

2. Novenfcer 1975 to 

present. 

Project officer 

1. Lance Hodes 

2. Fbbert Stump 


Fallowing field testing, MISVE 
is intended for adaptation and 
operation by State departments 
of vocational education 
and school districts with 
extensive vocational education 
enrollments . 

V 
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Project 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


hunding 


Monitoring history 


, Accompli: 




to deal more effectively with 
the needs of most infonnation 
system administrators who must 
periodically redefine Infomia- 
tion needs, update existing 
data bases, rapidly access 
stored data in a fom and at 
a time when they are needed, 
• and who mst have opt ions open 
to them for acquiring and 
maintaining conputer software 
on computer hard/;are that are 
available to them. 

■ 


A fielfi iri^ of the 
system 'jndor sponsorship 
of USOE, Bureau of 
Occupational a: id Adult 
Education, will be 
conpleted by August 3I; 
1976. 


1971 carryover 
funds. 
**0E funded. 
***NIE funded. 
Represents 3 
woric laiits . 


Activities 

1. F^ll 1975, major ' 

review. 
July 1975, site 
visit. 

2. November 1975, site 

visit. 

December 1975, re- 
view of draft 
documrsnts . 

February 1976, site 
visit . 


<* 
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Bd strategies 



Status 



'ectlvely with 
-t Informtlon 
.tors' whD must 
ieflne Infonna- 
ze existing 
idly access 
' form and at 
' are needed, 
'e options open 
lirin^ and 
»utPr software 
jtware that are 
sm. 



r 



Funding 



A field trial of the 
syst.er?. under spcicoriinlp 
of USOE, Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult 
Education, will be 
conpleted by August 31 , 
1976. 



1971 carryover 
lunds. 
«»0E funded. 
***MIE fi.nded. 
ffepresents 3 
vio'r^ units. 



Monitoring history 



Activities 

1. Fkll 1975, rrajor 
review 

July 1975, site 
visit. 

2. November 1975, site 
visit. 

December 1975, ^- 
view of draft 
^docu^nts . 
rebi'uary 1976, site 
visit. 



Accomplishments 
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Current non-NIE projects 




Develop.Tifent of 
Conpet enc y~Bas ed 
Instructional 
Materials for 
Ijocal Adninl- 
strators of 
Vocational 
Education 



National 
Institute for 
Performance- 
Based Teacher 
Education 



Ihe pui*pose of trie project is to 
develop and field test a set of 
niodaLarized training materials 
individualized instniction or 
facilitator-led giX)up instniction. 
The content of the mterials vd.ll be 
based on a nationally identified 
and verified list of conpetencies 
important to local vocational 
education administrators. To insure 
their transportability, two user 
guides will be developed to 
accoTipany the self-contained 
modularized packages. The naterials 
>/ill be field tested in at least 
tv;o geographically diverge locations 
and revised before being dissemi- 
nated . 



l^ie major purpose of the pfoject 'is 
to develop the skill of selected . 
vocatic^ial teacher educator's and 
decisionmakers to adapt, utilize, 
and evaluate performance-based 
'/ocational teacher education 
curriculums within their own 
institutions. Selected teacher 
educators are involved in the 
Liplementaiion of PBTE ciirricular - 
rriaterials which' have already been 
developed for the purpose of 
Iriproving 

education* personnel preparation. 
One hundred instructi onal packap^es 



Ihe project vn yen started July 1, . 
1975, is currently in the research 
phase with effo:'1:s focused upor?*^ 
identification and verification 
of administrator competencies. 
Project completion is scheduled for 
December 3I, l-y;- 



The project is currecitly in the 
testing, technical assistance, 
monitoring, and implementation 
phases. The project started 
July 1, 1975, and is scheduled 
to terminate 'on August 31, 1976. 



The funding for this ' 
project has been 
through USOE, Vocation 
al Education Act as . 
aniended, part ^-c 
research funds adminlS' 
tered by the Research 
Branch,. Division of 
Research and -Demonstra- 
tion, Bureau of Occu- 
pational and Adult 
Education. This pixDj- 
ect,has been ilinded by 
a grant in the amziunt 
of $79,000. The per- 
centage of CVE insti- 
tutional funding pixD- 
vlded for budget year 
1976 by this contract 
is 2 percent. 



Accoraplls 



Ihis project has been 
funded by a grant rrom 
the U.S. Office of 
Education "ander pro- 
visions of the EPDA, 
part F, 'section ,553, 
and the Ohio Department 
of Education in the 
amount of $125,000 foi^ 
budget" year 1976. The 
percentage of CVE in- 
stitimional funding 
provided by this 
contract is 3 percent. 



Major acconplishments 
(1) conducting a conp 
of the literature and 
search on the local a 
of vocational educatli 
ing a search for pres- 
administrator conpetec 
mateiUals, (3) conduc- 
workshop to derive st. 
performed. 



Major acconplishments 
tablishment and conver 
advisory g^up; (2) se 
participating institut 
education; (3) conduct 
PBIE workshop for 30 s 
tors, and State depart 
education represent atl 
ducting 10, 3-day, ona 
workshops at each of t 
institutions; (5) cond 
technical-assistance a 
and (6) making biweekl 
pfione calls. 
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TcJ3le 5. Current non-I^^IE pro.jecV-s 



project Is to 
i test a set of 
Ing materials 
stnjctlon or 
roup Instruction, 
e materials will be 
ally Identified 
of conpetencles 
vocational 
trators. To insur-e 
illty, two user 
veloped to 
f-contained 
_e3. The materials 
ted In at least 
■ diverse locations 
being dlsseml- 



and strategies 



Status 



of the project Is 
.11 of selected , 
" educators and 
adapt, utilize, 
>nnance -based 
' education 
I their own 
.ected teacher 
dved in the / 
PBTE currlcular 
Lve already been 
purpose of 

1 preparation, 
ctlonal packages . 



The project wiilch started July 1, 
1975, Is cuiTCntly :_n the research 
phase with efforts focused upon 
Identification and verification 
of admlnisti'ator ccrryetencies . 
Project corrDletlon is scheduled for 
December 31, 1976. 



The project is currently in the 
I testing, technical assistance, 
monitoring, and implementation 
phases. Tne project started 
July 1, 1975, and is scheduled 
to germinate on August "^1, 1976. 



Funding 



The fund/ng for this 
project has been 
through IBOE, Vocation- 
al Education Act as 
amended, part ^~c 
research funds adminls- 
tei^d by the Research 
Branch, Division of 
Fiesearch and Demonstra- 
tion, Bureau of Occu- 
pational and Adult 
Education. This proj- 
ect has been flinded by 
a grant In the amount 
of $79,000. The per- 
centage of CVE Insti- 
tutional funding pro- 
vided for budgst year 
1976 by this contract ■ 
is 2 percent. 



Accomplishments 



Ihis project has been 
funded by a grant from 
the U.S. Office of 
Education under pro- 
visions of the EPDA, 
part F, section 553, 
and the Ohio Department 
of Education In the 
amount of $125,000 for 
budget year 1976. Ihe 
percentage of cVE in- 
stitutional funding 
provided by ^this 
contract is 3 percent. 



Major acconplishmsnts thus far include 
(1) conducting, a conprehensive review 
of the literature and previous re- 
search on the local administration 
of vocational education, (2) conduct- 
ing a search for presently available 
administrator conpetency-based 
materials, C3) conducting a DACUM 
workshop to derive statement "of tasks 
performed. 



Major accorrplishments Include (1) es 
tabllslffnent and convening of natioral 
advisory group; (2) selection of 10 
participating Inotitutlons of higher 
education; (3) corxiuctlng national 
PBTE workshop for 30 site coordina- 
tors, and State departrrent of 
education representatives; (4) con- 
ducting 10, 3-<iay, onsite orientation 
workshops at each of the participatin 
institutions; (5) conducting 2 
technical -assistance site visits; 
and (6) making biweekly monitorlrig 
phone calls. 



n 
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Project 



Objectives and strategies 



Status 



Funding 



Accompli shi 



Student- 
Attitudes 
Toward 
Vocational 
Education 



^bthods of 
Implementing 
Vocational 
Education 
Exemplaiv 
Programs In 
Local School 
Districts 



called '.nodules, are th^ priniary 
basis for Instruction, The nDdules 
developed by C\*K under a contract 
with HIE, ai-e ci3Sigried for u::e by 
students Ln both preserv arid 
Inser/lce vocational teacher 

I "education progranis In a3A of the 
vai'lous vocational servi':e areas. 



The cbj2Ctives of this prolect are 
to study the attitudes of disad- 
vantaged uitian youth, including the 
possible eff'JCts of minority-group 
iDembership on these attitudes , 
Specif lcally,,(l) to collect data 
about the attitudes toward vocation- 
al education and employinent of 
mle, 9th-6rade students in the 
lower socloeconoinlc (disadvantaged) 
strata; (2) to detenrJjie the basic 
attitude constructs of the students 
by analyzing the Interrelatloriships 
a^ng the specific attitude items; 
and (3) to relate the attitudes 
of the students to their choices 
of lOth-grade educational prograir^ 
(lncludin'5 "dropout"),' 



The objective of this project is the 
discover/ of new knowledge associ- 
ated wi" ■ the iJTiplementation 
and dl:'r. ;lon of e.xenplaiv programs 
in local school districts. Of 
special Interest are those variables 
which can be manipulated to foster 



The project is in the final report 
stage. It is scheduled for com- 
pletion >^h^, 1976, 



The project was funded 
with a grant from the. 
U.S, Office of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult 
Education, for a total 
of $7^,571. The per- 
centage of CVE insti- 
tuticP-al funding pro- 
vided for budget year 
1975 by the grant is 
2 percent. 



Ihis research project is in the 
data-collection phase. The major 
Independent variables have been 
identified within a working concep- 
tual frairework. Data are being 
collected from vocational education 
exemplary projects at the present 
time. Th^ project is scheduled for 



This Is the first non- 
NIE project funded in 
the Diffusion of Inno- 
vations program since 
1972, However, the 
9-year history of the 
program- includes other 
institutional support 



The findings are not y 



IVra major products ai^ 
this project: (l) A n 
on the Influence of a 
oi'ganizatloQal and act 
Variables on continue 
use of exeiiiiltiiy prog 
al education^ and (2) 
program demonstration 
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and strategies 



Status 



Funding 



Accomplishments 



ire the priirary 
tlon. The nodules, I 
under a •contract 
ilgned for use by 
preservlce and 
>naJ. teacher 
in all of the 
servlce,.art3a3. 



f chls project are 
Itudes of dlsad- 
outhi Including the. 

of niinority -group 
jese attitudes. 
) to collect data 
ides toward vocation- 
enploiTuent of 
students In th.e 
xnic (disadvantaged) 
letennine the basic 
Lets of the students 
s interrelationships 
:*ic attitude items; 
:e the attitudes 
to their cl-ioices 
jLicatioriaJ progranis 
out"). 



this project Is the 
knowledge associ- 
[Tplementaticn 
exenplary programs 
districts. Of 
b are those variables 
nipulated to foster' 
jntatlon of 



llhe oroject is In the final i>?port 
I stage. It is scheduled for com- 
loletion r-'arch 31, 1976. 



Hiis research project is in the 
data-collectlon phase. 7ne major 
independent variables have been 
I Identified within a working concep 
tual frainework. Data are being 
collected from vocational education 
ex'^nplai^ projects at the present 
tL-ne. The -^i-olen t is scheduled for 



Ihe project 'vvas funded 'The findings are not yet available, 
with a grant from the . 
U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult 
Education, for a total 
,of $74,571- The per- 
centage 01* ir.sti- 
tutional fXmdlng pro- 
vided for budget year 
1975 by the grant Is 
2 percent. 



This is the 'first non- 
NIE project funded in 
the Diffusion of Inno- 
vations prog3?am since 
1972. However, the 
9-year history of the 
program includes other 
institutional support 



TWO major products are planned for 
this project: (D A research report 
on the influence of selected 
organizational and administrative 
variables on continued and extended 
use of ex3mplai7 programs in vocation- 
al education;, and (2) an exenplaiv 
jrcgram demonstration guide. 
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Project 


Objr:tives and strategies 


Status 


Fundi nr 


Accompl ishme 




previously tested nev; Idoris, such as 
staffing patterns, tl;e use of inter- 
personal installation technicues, 
etc. Continuation of exerplary ■ 
progi'^ans on site after .%dera/i A^'ids 
have been depleted O-nd t)ie tr:i]-iS- 
port ability of prog^i^arr. outputs tc 
other school districts ar^ the pri- 
rrary dependent variables in this 
study. 


coripletion Decerter 31- 1976 (proj- 
ect initiate:! July 1, 1975). 


from non-IIIF sources. ' 
'Hiis project has been 
funded by a r?^t from 
the U.S. Office of 
Education in the aT>Dant 
0'' $79,C.''0. TiY3 i:ev- 
centa^ of C\1\ ir'istltu- 
tional funding for 
budget year 1976 pr*o- 
vided by'thJ-s g:^nt is 
2 percent. 




State 

•i'^r^^errent 
In format Ion 
Systerr. Needs 
Study 


Ihe 3u:>?au of Occupat lonal a:id Adult 
Sducatlcn, the :\3. Office of 
Education, is vitally conceined 
;^th providing leaders! lip to St;itt^ 
and local educational a^ncies 1::, 

-UfJJJlTJV-Lr U.lcxi C<ipciCJ.L J.t;i3 OU 

generate info mat ion for meeting 
congressional needs, for use in 
program plarj-iirig to actileve desiivd 
vocational education goals, and 
for providing reports to liSOE on 
the use and irpact oi Federal funds 
expended for vocational education 
have received substantial fund^r^g . 
support thrxDugh the Vocatior^al 
Education Act of 19 ?3, as a'lended, 
for the purpose of upgrndirig their 
MLS capabilities. The output of 
this projec*- will be a final report 
to BOAE which will contain the 
procedures , results , and recoirrnen- 
iations which are deri^^ed from 
the corrpleted objectives of this 
study . 


Ihe project is read:-" to engage in 
data collection in the States and 
is av/aitlng instr^i^ent clearance 
Ln order to proceed. Fl^JeGt v.-ill 
be completed by September 30, 1976. 


I^ie project has been 
funded by corit:^ct with 
the U.S. Office of '' 
Education, Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult 
Ediicaticn, for the 
anount of $202,560. Tht 
percentage of CT^'E 
institutirnal fiL'^.ding 
pro'rided for budget 
yea:^ 1976 by this 
centra is 5 percent. 


ijone to date, 

• 

1 
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mnd strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Accomplishments 


inew Ideas, suzh as 
L the use? of Liter-, 
■blon tecf-:r/.ques, 
J .of •.xerripi.ary 
ifter ffedera::.* Tjnds 
i :nd the trajis- 
Jgia'n outp 3 to 
:'lcts the prl- 
7lables In thl3 


conpleMon [^•cc•rT^'>r 31, loyt (nroj- 
••^ct Ir.: 'ate.i July 1, 1975). 


frcrr. non-!IIH sources."* 
I^iis pi>jject has been 
funded bv a ^jant firjm 
the V,S,^0r:-^2'3 pf 
LvdJ.ijatlon in t:>:- anount 
or Z'^'-^.OOO, "V.e per- 
cer.i of C'.i; L^iJtltu- 
tio:;a. fandirife for 
butot ye?Lr 1976 pro- 
vided by this gra-nt is 
2 percent. 




jpatlonal aiid Adult 
>• Office of 
Qly concerned 
tdership to - ':ate 
mnal agencies In 
Opacities to 
Ion for meeting 
mSy for use i:r 
Ko achieve dvGired 
■on goals , and 
■rts to ISOE on • 
■ of Federal i^unds 
Rlonal education 
■tantlal funding 
Ke Vocational 
■963, as airended, 
1 upgrading their 
ifie outDut of 
be a final . report 
contain the ' 
3, arid recorxten- 
derived from 
ctlves of this 


The ir> rv??.dy to •3r.ga£o in 
oat a ::ollectlor: in tr.o ctates i^rA 
is a.-.-?itint Instr-OTnt cleai-ance 
In ordar to proceed. Fi-cject v.lll 
be c-or.pl eted by Septerler 33, 197'5. 


'?>3 prv\!ect iia:^ boe.n 
f^j-nded by contract with 
the U.S. Office 
Education, 3u:^eau of 
OcGupatiorial and Aiult 
Education 3 for the 
a^'nount ol"" *'^0- nnO ' 7>r 
percentage of CVE 
institutional fj.ndl^^ 
prrjvided for bjuget 
year 1976 by -.his 
contract is 5 percent. 

V 


:;one to date. _ J-"* 
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Project 



A Field Trial 
of the 
Manageinent 
Info rniat ion 
System for 
Vocational 
Education ' 
(t'TlSVE) 



A one T^iienslve 
Career CJuida^.ce 
Coanselir'rg, 
Flscernent; , snd 
I Kollov; Torougn 
System, for 
Birai S-c hocls 
(K-1^) ^ 



Objectives and s'f^a-tegies 



CVE has under development a 
comprehensive and ^^inerctllzed r^a^:;- 
eiT^nt information system for 
TOcatlor^l education (MrS\^). 
'•TTSVE addresses Itself dii'ectly 
to the national concerr. for 
better plannLng and accountability 
throu^" improved utilization of 
Information. MlS^n! Is specifically 
designed to deal r^^ore' effectively 
^NTlth the ne^ds cf inost Lnforration 
system adrin 1st raters ^^ho rrust 
periodicallv redefine 'infcnr^t ion 
"leeds, update existing data bases, 
access stored .data In a forr; ana 
at a tine wben they are needed, 
and v:hc roist have options open 
to t:\er.\ for acquiring and main- 
taining concuter software on 
corrputer hard-.var? that are avail 
zo them. 



StatutJ % 



Field trial activities are in 
operation in the State of 
Colorado. Project will be com- 
pleted by August 31 » 



'.^ilahL 



Ihe major objective cf the F^iral 
Career" Guidance proJv ;t is to 
develop a compreher^ ive caj>?er 
guidance, c-unseliPw5, placement, 
and follovrthJ:ough system for 
rarai schx^ls (K-'i^' to meet tJ^ 
'jnicue crogram develcp{n?nt needs 
of the r-ral educators who_ in 
;urh v.'ill be able to address 
;''*^e unlcTje cai"^er de'/eloc-rent 
-^ds of r^al youth and ad'xLts. 
,e svGt em v.'ill include 15 separat 



-^.e oroject is in the 11th month 
It began July„l, 1975, and will 
close receiver 31. 1976. /d-1 
-ecnnlcal specifications for 
product developmer.t and eight 
piogi^m docar^nts have been 
completed. 



Funding 



Accomplishmeti 



In 1972 USOE trans- 
ferred the project to 
NIE, PYom 1972 to 

ttoch 31, 1976, niE • 

funded MISVE develop- 
rnent. From May 1, 
1973, to August 1976, 
the.U.S, OfYlce of 
Education, B'ureau of 
Adult Education, funde 
the field trial. The 
current Office of 
Educatlon/B3A£ contract 
i i:: ^si tlie amount of 
' ? 123, 380. The percent 
' 'a^ of CVE institu- 
tional IXinolng providec'j 
for budget year 1975 
for this contract is 
3 oercent. 



I^fejor acconplishrrents j 

(1) six documents requ^ 
inplerrent and operate 1 

(2) nine applications 1 
(edit, load, update)* 



Ihe project has been 
funded from the USOE, 
the University of 
Wlsccnsln, ,and the 
Northern Michigan 
University in the 
arount of $213,823- 



Ihis tristate consorfc 
accomplishments will 
(1) Orientation Docm 
Career Guidance Progr 
(3) Rural Career Quid 
Strategy Documents, ( 
National Inser\,i.ce Wc 
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d strategies 


Status 




Accomplishments | 


'lopment a 
generalized manag- 
system for 
or\ (MISVE). 
;self directly 
)nreiri for 
Id accountability 
itlllzation of 
IE is specifically 
nore' effectively 

iTDSt inforrn^ttion 
tx^rs who nuist 
fine information 
stlTig data bases, 
a in a fom and 
ey are needed, 

options ' open 
ring and n^ln- 
s oft ware on 

that are available 


Field trial activities are in 
operation in the State of , 
Colorado. Project be com- 
pleted by August 31> 1976. 


In 1972 USOE trans- 
feiT^d the project to 
rUE. From 1972 to 
rtoch 31, 1976, NIE 
fjnded r4ISVE develop- 
ment. Prom r-lay 1, 
1973, to August 1976, 
the U.S. Office of 
Education, Bureau of 1 
Adult Education, funded 
the field trial. The 
current Office of 
Education/30 A£ contract 
is in the anount of r 
$123,380. Ibe percent- 
al of C\'5 Listitu- 
tional funding provided 
for budget year 1975 
for this contract is 
3. percent . 


(1) six. documents required to ■ 
ifnplement and operate MISVE, and ■ 

(2) , nine applications prograuis ■ 
(edit, load, update!/. ^ 1 


,ve of the Rural 
roject is to 
lenslve career 
.ing, placer.ent, 
1 svsteiTi for 
-Ih) to neet the 
ivelopnent needs 
:ators who In 
? to address 
development 
3uth and adults. 
Include 15 separate 
ral guidanc:e 
^ran process 


cro^-^'^t is in the 11th Tr;onth. 
It be^ran July 1, 1975, and will " 
close^Deceniber 31, 1976. All 
tein-iical specifications for 
product development and eight 
pvo^rsr. doc^-LTents have been 


The project has been 
fonded from the USOE, 
.the 'University of 
Wisconsin, and the 
Morchem Kiichigan 
University in the 
a.i70ant of $213,S23. 


This tristate consortium's major I 
accomplishments vd.ll Include ■ 
(1) Orientation Docaiients, (2) Rural ■ 
Career Guidance Program Documents, ■ 
(3) airal Career Guidance Delivery ■ 
Strategy Documents, (4) State and ■ 
National Inservlce Workshops. ■ 
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Project 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Accomplish 




development, and program de live 17- 
strategies. To establish rural- 
user credibility, each document will 
be reviewed by panels of 120 rural- 
based lay people, students, and 
educators in the States of Ohio, 
Wisconsin, ani Michigan and their 
recarmended revisions will be 
incorporated. 


' 6' 

/ 

V, 






A National 
Needs 

Assessment of^ 
Career 
Guidance • 


Ihe purpose^ of the study is to 
conduct a national needs assessnent 
of career guidance, K through adult, 
with particular emphasis on review- 
ing national progress 'jn the 
establishment of coiprehensive 
career guidance programs. This is 
to be accomplished througii a 
reviev: of tiie progress In establish- 
ing corprehensive career guidance 
plans in ^he 50 States and 
WasJiingron, D.C. , and a review of 
the 38 guidance projects TLinded 
■jnder the part C of. the Vocational 
Sducation Act , as amended. The 
information obtained will be used 
zo de^'elop a profile of exe-mplary 
ccmpreliensi'^e career guldan-s 
programs ard a lls^ of priority 
needs for research and development 
for corT)rehensi\-e career gJidaiice 
programs . 


.The project began July 1,'-'1975, 
and is scheduled for conpletloh 
on September 30, 1976. - 

1 


The' source of funding 
is a contract f^m 
the U.S. Office of 
Education, Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult 
Education, in the 
aioant of '^225-, '^^0. 
'Ihe percentage of CVE 

provided for budget 
year 1976 by this 
contract is 5 percent. 


The projected outcomes 
matrix delineating the 
of a c apprehensive csooi 
program; (2) a review c 
in establishing comprel" 
guidance plans in the 5 
and Wasington, D.C; (* 
of the 38 usee part C i 
projects; (^) a list.oi 
conprehensive oareer gi 
grams, reviewed on the 
criteria established w3 
of an expert panel; anc 
of priority needs for i 
and de\^lopment for con 
pareejc guidance progran 

Ihe final report will c 
of the five major outpt 
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pd prcgram delivery 
establish rural- 
py, each dcxiunient will 
[panels of 120 rural, 
le, students, ani 
States of Ohio, 
[Michigan and their 
Is Ions win be 



It he stu«iy is to 

needs assessrient 
nee, K through adult, 
* emphasis on reviev;- 
ogress in the 

ccnprehensive 
I programs. This is 
hed through a 
ogress in estab:.li3h- 
^^e career guidance 
I States and 

^ and a review of 
I projects funded 
of tlie Vocatic:-ial 
amended. The 
Ined will be used 
pfil^ of exeirpiarv 
treer guidance 
fist of priority 
and developrien":. 
career goid-oiice 



Status 



The project began July 1, 1975, 
and is scheduled for conpletio.i 
on September 30, I976. 



IVie source of fu:;ding 
is a conti-act Vvgui 
the -'office of 

I riducatic:., D^ureau of 
Cccupaticnal and Adult 
Education, Lhe 
aTour:t of $225Ji^0. 
The percental of C-B 
Lnstitutioral funding 
.pro'/lded for budget 
year 1976 by this 
::cntr'act is 5 per^ient . 



Accompl ishments 



vhe projected outcomes are (1) a 
matrix delineating tiie ^conponents 
of a coTTprfihenslve career goldcj-ice 
progr'am; '>) a review of the progress 
in es-^ablisb^ oamprehe:^ive career 
guidance plans Ln. the 50 States 
and iv'aslng-on, D.C.;' (3) a review 
cf the 3S,\JS-jE part C lAmdtzd g.ddance 
projects; {^) a list of exenclarv 
corrprehensive career giddai^cc' 
graiTB, i^vlew-jd cn the bails of 
criteria established with tj-^e help 
of an exper. p^uiel; and (^) a list * 
of '.irlcri'y needs for reseai'ch 
and de-^elopmerit for ccinpr^i'ienslve 
career guidance program. 

T'le fi--.al rGpjvz -.vili describe all 
of tr.e fl^-e rrujor outputs. 
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■ai.''je 6. Special projects 

SldtUS 



; or rwo^ty-slx scheduled 
r-^nces iiav-- been corrple- 
■jir)ject ccfrxTenced on 
■-;T5, and Is scheduled 
-jtAon on June 30, 1975. 




Funding 



The project Is funded 
by a gra^it froir. the 
U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion,. Career Education 
Division, in the amount 
of $169,302. The 
percentage of center 
institutional funoing 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this 
grant is U percent. 



The total project has 
been funded from -the 
U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of 
Education for the 
Handicapped, throu^ 
"NCEIW in the ainount 
of $193,017, and 
Gallaudet College for 
$U9,735. "2^6 percent- 
age of CVE. institu- 
tional furding pro- 
vided for budget year 
1975 by this contract 

is 4 "percent-.- --The 

percentage of CVE 
institutional T-indlng 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this 
contract is 1 percent 



Ultinutely, a documented 
acceptable consensus of s 
sequence for cai^eer educs 
will be available for dis 
to persons and agencies i 
in "career education and t 
implement at ion . 



Accomplishments 



Acconplishments to date 
(1) 13 caresr education 
unices in place at the mo 
secondary school and app 
selected staff trained t 
currl-'ilum, (2) the adai 
a career planning systes 
an eleinentary school sti 
to career education in 1 
Itodel School. 
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TiiiJle 6. Si>.?-.'.;d projects 



id strategies 


Status 


Funding 1 


Accojnplishments 




a series of ndrd- 
dlrsct coordination 

Koyt) for selected 
ed and knowledgeable 
ion. IVie object i'^-e 
s to arrive at a 
pe and sequence fo^^ 

(K-12) . 


IVenty-two of twenty. 3oJ..^ri.iled 
miniconferences r.av i v^ •.•c,-^ e- 
ted. The project ccrrf:.C'.r:ci .v..': 
July 1, 1975, and. is scheduled 
for corripletion on June 30, 1975. ■ 


Ihe project is funded 1 
by a grant from the 
U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Career Ed'ucation 
Division, in the amount 
of $169,302. The 
percentage of center 
institutional funding 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this 
grant is ^ percent. 


Ultimately, a documented generalized 
acceptable consensus of scope and 
sequence for career education (K-12) 

De aVaU-cLUAe ■i.UI LLLaoCIiLulCiL J.UI1 

to persons and agencies interested 
in career education and its 
Inplementation. 


\— 

* this effort is 

ar^ 1 r» !a ■? r\*^ r»i ? v^l i T 

evjlLLCciLxO«.l UUX^Xv-H— 

Llred of hearing 
itaff for inplensnt- 
.um. 


Ihe project involves tr:^. adapta- 
tion r-,'"" "^'1 p'll um nri'i*'s in 
career eaucaticn for use by de^f 
students, inser/lciri^ oT cllisssiobin 
teacher? to use the corricLltiin with 
students, and orientationrlf 
adndnistrators and guid^cl , 
personnel to career, educatlop^*-^ 
CoTTEletion is scheduled^>^r*^ugust 
31,* 1976. 


Ihe "total project has 
been f!.''.ided fr^a^^e 
U.S. Oific^^^if Educa- 
tion,* J;.ar^u of 
Edupa:^?on for the 
^iSndicapped, throu^ 
NCEH'lii in the arnount 
Of $193,017, and " 
Gallaudet College for 
.$^9,735. Ihe percent- 
age of CVE institu- 
tior^ fiinding pro- 
vided for budget year 
1975 by this contract 
~i-S 'H- percent. 1!ie-'- • — 
percentage of CVE 
Institutional funding 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this 
contract is 1 percent. 


Accomplishments to date include 
(1) 13 career education curriculum 
units in place at the model 
secorKiary school and appropriately 
selected staff trained to use the 
curriculum, (2) the adaptation of 
a career planning system, and (3) 
an eleiDsntai^ school staff oriented 
to career education in the Kendall 
Model School. 
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ect 



The Alliance 
for Career 
Educat ion 



Personnel 
DevelopiTjent 
with Enphasj 
on Business 
i&idustry 



s 

and 



Objectives and strategies 



-oix locial t?du2atlon agencies have 
bomd themselves together and 
contracted '.vith CVE. Tiie objective 
of the project enccrrpasses (1) dev- 
elopment of foui' cai'eer education 
progr^a^ se^nents and (2) inservice 
training of district staff to 
i'rxileiTjent tl^ prograTi se grants. 
Ihe segjrtents Lnclude reading Q-13), 
occupational exploration (7-10), 
matheir^.tics (9-12), and a c^i^er 
plar-nlng systeh (6-10] . 



Status 



Funding 



The project is in. its second full 
year of operation. The P^lllence 
effort coirmenced on Flebruar^' l , 
197^, and is pr'esenrly i\inded 
through June 30, 1976. 



Ttie objective of the project is 
to rake vocational educators aware 
of personnel developrnsnt and 
occupat ior^al preparation progiuT; 
strategies used in business and 
industry. The vehjLcle for 
^accoiTiplishing the objective is a 
national seninar for vocational 
educators and selected lepre- 
sentatives from business "and 
industry. 



\ 



Ihe natior^' se[::lrar '.v*as 
conducted. T::is pivject, which 
correnced on July i , j 975 , and 
scheduled for eor-plet^on on 



y£rch 31, ±9 



is nov/ corrpleted. 



\ 



All funds corrif? to C^/E 
from contracts with 
local districts. Ittal 
funding over zhe last 
2-2 years has been 
$i^l7,572 (budget year 
197^ was $95,879, 
budget year 1975 was 
$157,105, and budget 
year 1976 was $16^,586), 
Ihe percentage of' CVt 
institutional' funding 
provided by the con- 
tracts In budget year 
197^ was 3 percent, in 
budget year 1975 w£is 
^ percent, and in budget] 
year 1976 was ^ percent. 



Accomplis 



Developrnent and Inpla 
the fou!'_ program segn 
slx-rnember school dls' 
consortia^, in varyinj 
been acconplished to 



Ihe prxDject was funded 



a U. 



OffJ 



:e of 



Education grant to the 
ailo Department of 
Education and sub- 
contracted to for 
funding In the rancnt 
of $33,000. T^iv. per- 
centage of CVE insti- 
tutlonal fuidir^ 
provided for budget ' 
year 1976 by this 
contract -is -less than 
1 perce.nt. 



Vocational educators 
and industry have been 
together in the exploi 
nutual ways in which 
utilize the experience 
and progranis of the ot 
paring and training po 
employees for specific 
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Status 


• Funding 


Accompl ishmejits" 




ion- agencies have 
together and 
CVE. The objective 
nconpasses (l) dev- 
career education 
and (2) lnser\d.ce 
rlct staff to 
ogram segnents. 
lude reading (1-13), 
loratlon (7-10), 
2), and a career 
(6-10). 


Tl-ie project ho in it.* second !\ill 
year of opc-^ition. Tne Mllance 
effort consTienced on r'ebi'uai^* 1, 
1974, and is presently tWed 
througli. Jane 30, 1976. 


All funds come to C'/E 
from contracts with 
local districts. Total 
llndirg over the last 
2'i yeaj^ has been 
$417,572 (budget year 
1974 was $95,379, 
budget year 1975 was 
$157,105, and budget 
year 19'J^6 was $l64,5S3)» 
Tne percentage of CVE 
Institutional fandlrg 
provided by the con- 
tracts In budget year 
1974 was 3 percent, In^ 
budget yeai' 1975 ^as 
4 percent, and in budget 
vear 1976 was 4 percent. 

* 


Etevelopn&nt and L-^plementation of 
the four p:x)gi^a'n segments in the 
six-niemJber school districts of tte 
consortium, in var^'ing degrees, iaas 
been accomplished to date. 

\ 


V 

s 

^ i 

1 

1 


al educators awar? 
slopment and 
paratlon program — 
In business and 
shlcle for 
s objective is a 
for vc>cational 
Lected repr^- 
Duslness and 


Ihe national seirlria;' was 
conducted. This pi^oject, '-vhlch 
ccnrk^ncevd on July 1 , I975 , and ' 
scheduled for corT?:letlon on 
>larch 3i, 1976, is now completed. 


llie project was fanded 
by a U.S. Off^ice of 
Education gi'ant to the 
Ohio' Denartment of 
Education and sub- 
contracted to for 
funding in the a^noant 
of $33,000. Ihe per- 
centage of C^'Z insti- 
tutional fijnding 
pro'/lded'fcr budget 
year 1975 by this 
contract is less tha.n 
1 percent . 


Vocal;ior.al educators and business 
HTid industry- ?:iave been brou^t closer 
together in the exploration of 
mutual ways In which each mi^t ■ 
utilize the experiences, strategies, 
and progra-ns of tha other in pre- 
paring and trai:iirg potential 
errployees for specific occupations. 


] 

i 

i 
1 

1 



T 
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/ 

f 
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1 Project 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 1 


Funding 


7\ccompl ishmen 


■ Personnel 
B Developnent of ^ 
B Vocational 
1 Education 
B Directors of 
Large Cities 


T3ie objectives of this leadership 
effort are (1) to conduct a sur^/ey 
of sp-lected large city vbcatlorial 
ediication progranTS to identify 
major p:>oblem areas; and (2) to 
conduct u national serri:iar of 
large'-clty vocational educatlc i 
progran directors to review, 
discuss, and explore potential . 
next steps for solving the 
identified probler:5. 


'Vrie project corrrtnced on July 1, 
1975, and is scheduled for 
conpleticn by June 30, 1976. 


The project was funded 
by a U.S. Office of 
Education grant to ^ 
the Ohio Department of 

tracted to CVE for 
funding in the a^unt 
of $55,000. TYie 
percentage of CVE 
institutional funding 
crovided for budget 
year 1976 by this 
contract is 1 percent. 


Vocational education pre 
in selectedvlargp cities 
potential alternatives i 
solutloTiS have beeitider 
The final report will cc 
survey acconpllshments, 
ceedings of the seminar ^ 
discussion of potential 
solutions to the Identic 


Anerlca:"! 
Vocational 
Association 
(AVA) 

Presession 
Fes e arch 
Sernir.ars 


Ihis leader's hip development proj- 
ect's objective is to provide 
instruction for vocational education 
researchers .-in ciirr^nt strategies, 
^ethodolo^^-, and techniques, as 
these relate to vocational education 
programatlc researcir and devel- 
opment. These sessions were fi^/e 
In n--jnber and '^ere held just prior 
to the national AVA conference. 


Tiie project coninenced July 1, 1975, 
and vjas sched-uled for coiipletion 
on :-Tay 31, 1976. 


The project was funded 
by a U.S. Office of 
Education grant to the 
Ohio Department of 
Education and subcon- 
tracted to CVE for 
funding in .the airiount 
of $20,000. TYie per- 
centage of CVE insti- 
tutional funding pro- 
vided for budget year 
1976 by this contract 
is less than 1 percent. 


Ei^ty-five local and- S 
tional educators recelvi 
in new methodology, ted 
uses of research results 
tional education res ear 




Tr:e objective of rhe seriinar ".vas 
to crcvide an opportunity for 
State directors of \'C'Cational 
education and their selected 
staffs to discuss, shar^, and 
lexriore ri^tual" rvrcgraixntlc prcbleiiK 


The project ccrrrenced August 1, 
1^75, and was sched^^ed for 
ccrplet.lc:- o- r:«h 31, 1976. Ihe 
ser.Ln^ '--ris ccndaci-:*d and the 
riv^co^^dl'-^ have b*i?en vsTltten. 


The project was tended 
by a U.S. Office of 
Education grant to the 
Onlo State Depai'tnent 
of Education and sub- 
contrac1;«d to C^'E for 


One hundred and five pa 
pated in the cOnf 
sentir^ the following c 
SEA A±::lnlstrators, 60; 
staff, 21; local distrl 
tors and others, 2^. 
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>f this leadership 
o- conduct a sur/ey 
P city vocational 
Jns to l(3entir:y 
eas"; and (2) to 
al sendnar of- 
lonal education 
s to review, ' 
Icre potential 
olvlng the 
ems. 



aevelcpment proj- 
Ls to provide 
/Dcat lonal edu:jatior 
irrsnt strategies, 
techniques, as 
vocational edu:ration 
arch and devel- 
■sslons were fl^je 
e held just prior 
conference. 



the serdnar v 
3rt unity for 
f vocational 
Ir selected 
, shape, and 
3grarmatic -problens | 
)lutisns fo"^ 



Status 



project corrmenced cn July 1 
1 1975, and Is s?hed-aled Tor ■ 
co.ipletlcn by June 30, IQ76. 



^.e cro, 
I and A-as 



ect cormeii 
soiied'oled 
31, 1976. 



:ed July i, 1975^ 
'or corxletion 



Funding 



llhe project was fUnded 
|by a U.S. Office of 
■ Education grarit to 
|the Ohio Department of 
Education and subcon- 
Itracted to Cl'E for 
I funding In the amount 
|of $55,000. The 
[percentage of CVE 
I institutional fundir^- 
I provided for budget 
I year 1976 by this 
] contract is l percent . 



Accomplishments 



Vocational education prxDgram problems 
In selected large cities -and sonie 
potential alternatives for their 
solutions have been Identified* 
Ihe final report wlU contain ths 
survey acccnpllshnents, the pro^ 
jL-edlngs of the seminar, and a 
--.i- ^^sion of potential alternative 
c:. . -ior^ to the identified problems. 



project vv-as Tunded 
•by a U.S. Office of 
Education grant to the 
Ohio- Department of 
Educr.tion and subcon- 
tracted to _CVE for 
funding in the a-nount 
of $20,000. The per- 
centage of CVE insti- 
tutional funding pro-, 
vided for budget year 
1976 by this contract 
Is less than 1 percent 



Eighty-five local and State voca- 
tion^ educators received /instruction , 
m new methodology, techniques and 
uses of research results in ^voca- 
tional education research activity. 



Z-^^crx^ject co-renced August 1 
19,0, and v;as scheduled for 
ccrrleticn or: '-larch 31, -1976. 
serninaij v.-as conducted and' the 
pr:^ce•rdings have been 'A-ritten. 



The , 



Ihe project- was funded 
' by a U.S. Office of 
Education grant to the 
I Ohio State Department 
of Education and sub- 
contracted to for 



One hmdred ar^ five persons partici- 
pated In the 5-<iay conference repre- 
senting the following categories: 
SEA .Administrators, 6O; US05/B0AE 
staff, 21; local district administra- 
tors and others, 2h. 
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Project 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Accompl ishmen 




State vQQatlonal education pro- 
bler^ . 

f 




fundlr^g in the ainount 
of $27,000. The per- 
centag? of CVE insti- 
tutional fandir^ pro- 
vided for budget year 
1976 by this subcon- 
tract Is less than 
1 percent . 




Technical 

Systens 

Incorporated 


The oi^jectlve of ::hl5 project Is to 
revise a Junior hl^ school level 
laboratory/ iranual for the in£.t:\ic- 
tlon of electronics, nealiariics, 
and fluidlcs for a comerclal 
Lnstnictional materials supplier. 


Corpletion of the project \z 
scheduled -for April 30, 1976. Tne 
project comenced on Janaar"-' 1, 
1976. 


This project was funded 
by a Technical SystaTis 
Inc. contract In the 
a'TiDunt of $13,765. The 
percentage of CVE 
institutional funding 
provid'ed for budg<irt 
year 1976 by this con- 
tnict is less 'thaii 1 
percent , 


Three revised laboratory 
be prepared for publicat 
Tiarketing. 


Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, 
California- 
I^dera Training 
Center 


Ihe project has as its object i\'e 
to develop, test^ and irrylertnr 
?re*^atlonal trainl^'ig courses to 
Xerox and :;Cn troubleshootlr^ 
ser'/lce tralrJ^ng 'progi'^r^ in 
elect ror^cs, rnech^nlcs, and 
fluidics for Ar)erlc3n Indian 
postsecondary^ students frcm across 
the iJation to be trained at the 
'•ladera, Calif. , TralrJLns Center. 


I^^e pi-oject, ;vhl:h te^r-^ cn April 
2-s j?75^, will be ccrple-ed 
April 30, 1976. 


This project was done 
in two phases over^ 
lapping fiscal years 
1975 and 1976. TV.e 
project was funded by 
contract fror. the 
Bureau of Ln3iari AT- 
fairs in the aTDunt of 
31^3,999. The percent- 
age of a'E Institu- 
tional :\2^dlr^ provid- 
ed for budget year 
1975 by this contract 
is 3 percent. 


Three pi^'^catlonal coun 
developed, tested, and Ij 
at the Madera TralTilng 0 
A-nerican Indian postsecoi 
students In preparation \ 
servd-ce training with Xe: 
National Cash Ffegister c( 
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education pro- 



this croject 1 
ligh school lev 
. for tho l^.st! 

:e rials sapplic 



Status 



'Itonpletlor. of the pro.ject la 
scheduled .for April 30, 1976. Tl'ie 
project comr^riced on Jar.ua:^/ 1, 
1970. 



»3 Its OM.j -relive 
, and irpienient: 
Lining courses tc 
)uble^ hooting 

lanics, 
■^Ican L'id-an 
idents frar, acres 
trained at the 
Y^alning Center. 



The 



':lcn negaii or. 



Funding 



/ 



fundir;g in the a'jourit • 
of $27,000. The per- 
centage of CT£ insti- 
tutlcr.^il fUndlr-^e: pro- 
vided for budget year ■ 
1976 by this subcon- 
tract is less than 
1 certient . 



Ihis project was funded 
by a 'B^chnical Systems 
Inc. contract in the 
aiTjOunt of $13,765. The 
percentage' of C'JE 
in? , I'j'itional funding 
pr.-vi i.?d for budget 
ye.^' 1976 by tnls con- 
tract is lesij than 1 
oerce.nt . 



Iliis project was done 
In two phases over-- 
laooing fiscal years 
1975 ar.d 1976. Tr:e 
project v/as funded by 
contract from the 
Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in the a-nount of 
$1^3,999. 1'ho pe rent- 
age of OIE Lnstit i- 

icnal funding provid- 
|ed for b'Jdi-^t year 
1975 by this contract 
i."; 3 percent. 



Accompi ishments 



Triree revised laboratory ir^uals wi"" 
be prepared 'for publication and 
market ir^. 



lliree pre vocational courses were 
developed, tested, and implemented 
at the r-'adera Training Center for 
A^.erican Indian postsecondary 
students in preparation for 
service training with Xerox and 
National Cash feglster co.rrpanies. 
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Project 



I National 
I Joint 

Appi^^nticoship 

Coixiittee for' 

Falnr ing,. 

Decorating, and 

Drywall 

Lnstallar ion 



Objectives atid strategies 



Tno objective oV ':hls prc>?jv with 
the national 'j^nti''-iOt'jri3/^'d.'c:' 
a':ion or-5ini::ati.jr:..5 in^lud-.- (1) ^Ic- 
velopiiig aevori approniicoship 
rrairiing capivule coui'L^es for the 
rational Joint <jor:trlt*:ee , and 
(2) conducting six ii-^struotor 
rainir^g serrlnara Vor the 
n£;ticnal JoLnt connitteo. 



Status 



The projec*; ccnrTenced January 10, 
1975, a^'id iJ5 scheduled for* com- 
pletion on Decenber-3i, 197b. 



Funding 



V/ori<shop for 
Local Directors 
/of Vocational , 
Education on 
Program 
&/aluatloi- for 
the otate of 
Vemont 



^Ihe objective of ^Jhis 'effort is to 
hold a" 3Kiay traiiiing senLnar' for 
local directors of vocational 
education or: rnethods and 
techniques for evaluating local 
vocational education progrars. 



Ihe project is bec-*^- 
ning Its second year 
'rtlth a supplerrental 
contract which was 
effective Febmary 1, 
1976. The project was 
funded by contract with 
the national Joint 
corrmi^tee for fundii^g 
in the aiiount of 
$160,9^ -i (budget year 
1975, $1^1,765; budget 
yeiir 1976, $39,179). 
g Ihe percentage of.CVE* 
institutional funding 
provlaed for budget 
year 1975 by this 
contract is 3 'percent 
(budget year 1976, less 
than 1 percent). 



Tiie project corTi:enced on Spj^i^ember 
2, 1975, and is i.chedulec: for. 
corrpletion on June 1976. 



J^ccompllshrrients 



The major acconplishment 
projocti are (1) the deve 
seven apprenticeship .tra: 
courses to be used natio^ 
and (2) tho training of 
apprenticeship instructor 
t'echniques for using the 
curriculum with apprentii 
the nation. 



The prx3ject was fiuiosd 
by contract with the 
State of Vennont for 
funding in the aniount 
of $3,879, The 
percentage of QVE 
institutional furuiing 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this 
contract is less than 
1 percent . 



Thirty selected staff me 
the St ate. of Vermont Dep 
Elducation, Di^yls.lon of V 
Education, participated 
woricshop. The errphasis 
shop was on strategies 
Vor evaluating ongoing 
education programs in la 
districts ftom a Stated 
of view. 
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The project cornnenced Jaim-dry 10, 
1975> a:id Ir. sciieduled Vor com- 



' this pioject \ 

;tra^cors/lai:)or . j-^i^j aiiu j.:-^ iamivutueu loi- go 

.ons Include (1) de- plction on Decenver 31, IQ76. 
pprentlcoshlp 
' courses I'oi* 1 
-Onmittee, arid 
Ix instructor 
s for tlie 
.onmittee. 



this effort 
Ining seminar 
of vocational 
hods and 
valuatlng local 
ion prograins. 



Is to 

for 



The pi'ojecit comnenced on September 
2, 1975, and Is scheduled for 
completion on Ja-^.e 30, 1976. 



Ihe project Is begin- 
ning its second year 
'•vith a supplemental 
contract which wai^ 
effective February 1, 
1976. The project was 
funded by contract with 
the national Joint 
committee for funding 
in the arr)uiit of 
,^160,9^14 (budget year 
1975, $121,765; budget 
ye:-u- 1976, $39,179). 
Ihe percentage of CVE 
institutional fXmding 
provided for budget 
year 1975 by this 
contract is 3 percent 
(budget year 1976, less 
than 1 percent). 



Ihe project was funded 
by contract with the 
State of VeiT:K;nt for 
funding In the anount 
of $3,879. I'he 
percentage of CVE 
institutional funding 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this 
contract is less than 
1 percent. 



Tne major accomplishments of this 
project are (1) the developnent of 
seven apprenticeship training 
courses to be used nationally, 
and (2) the training of selected 
apprenticeship instructors in 
techniques for using the new 
curriculum v/ith apprentices across 
the nation. 



Ihirty .selected staff nenij-ers from 
the State of Vermont Department of 
Education, revision of Vocational 
Education, pai^.l-^ipated in the l-day 
workshop. 'J he enphasis of the work- 
shop wa*: on Ttrat'.^gies and methodolo© 
for e^valuating ongoing vocational 
education progrjimj in local school 
districts l^m a St ate -level point 
of view. 
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Project 



national 
Tralr.li^ 
Flind/Unlverslty; 
Center (m'F/^JC) 
for the Sheot- 
metal and 
Air-Condlt Ion-, 
ing Industry 



Cooperative 
Adult Career 
Education 
Project 



'Objectives and Strategies 



After scr^eening the capai)llitio:> oV 
the Nation's rnajor imive:t;lt ie:^ , 
the national train In?; lUr-.d for ttr- 
shee t -ret al and liI r or li t j.ni 
industry (rfTF) trj5tee:5 i>Jl._-'Jt-'jd 
CTE in 1973 to operate tlioir^ :JTF 
'jnlverslty center. Tnc- MTrTliC 
Is regarded as an ln:;ovatlve concept 
ln*/olving the- resources of a major* 
university-based center with 
Industry manage.Ticnt and union 
organizations in a cooperative 
effort to inprove and 'extend 
training prograTij ^for the :iheet- 
metal and'alr-condLtloning industry. 



Status 



Funding 



This project was designed to 
identify, study, and disse.rlnate 
infonnation about .jointly spon- 
sored programs for adults. Activ- 
ities of Interest v/ere those 
prcgrains th.at were conrnon efforts 
of'both busir^ess or industiy and 
the State dep^^rnsnt of education . 
or its designates- such a? ■. 
public sc)xx)l or comnunlty cc 
Program participants v;ere ad'^.^'s 



rli ser/i.; 
uellver>:-d 
ongornr t 
in::tr'U'^v:::: 

ilCODO Ol* V 

1978. 



a p:oau:it:: 
^he except 
r pi^:i^i^i:v5 

'V' .'ur'rv'nt 

:> to c-i 



July 



r:j.dt:-ted by 



This project hai; been ficrrTpleted. 



Tne project wa:3 funded 
by contracts v;lth the 
iJTr in the total arrcant! 
of 4:1,7^1,7^^9 (bua,-e- 
year 1973, m,0C6;^ 
budget year 197^*?^ 
^3^9, 763; budget year 
1975, $^^2,^66; bjdget 
year 1976, $888,^55). 
Budget year 1976 is a 
continuation prefect 
under a current 30- 
month contract that is 
renewable in "July 1978. 
llie percentage of CVE 
institutional funding 
provided by the contract 
in budget year 1973 was 
less than 1 percent; 
budget year 197^, 10 
percent; ,bud^T;et year 
1S75,.10 percent, and 
budget year 1976, 21 
per'cent . 



* Accompl ishme 



Tne rra,1:)r acco.-nplishnieht 
corrpletion of appro ximat 
inGt:'Li»tor traini>tg prog 
ii-everai regional worksho 
industiy trj^Llniiig sun/ey 
develop;nent of a thesaur 
asseirijly of a library. 



Thi^ pixDject was 
sponsor>?d 'by the U.S. 
Office of Education,- 
Bureau of Occupatior^l 
and Adult Education, in 
the amount of .$150,529 
for the period July 1 . 
197^, throu^ December 
31, 1975. Tne percent- 
age of CVE institu- 
tional funding jDrovided' 



Defined and described coo 
adult career education pr 
activities Identified 
cooperative adult' educatl 
Those are presented in th 
^ Partial Listing of Cooper 



Adult Education ProtrraiTg, 



cooperative programs! In 
and data are reported in. 
Abstracts of Selected Coo 



gducaticgi Progr,ams ~^nd Ca 
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d .strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Accomplishments 




2 capabllltie.^ 
unlversltlei3 , 
Ing fund for the 
r-condlt ionin^ 
Stees selected 
rate' their* ITTV 

The MTFAJC 
inno\ratlve corcep;: 
arces of a rra^jor 
snter with 
t and union 
cooperative 
and extend 
for the r>heet- 
Itionlng Industry. 

I 

1 


All servlcv:: and i':^j±xc\:: havt: be-jn 
de live i\3d vd. tl i \ '-r.- ox- o t, : .)n o T 
ongoing t ra in In,^ . p T'.-. i:: -.^I's: :':>r 
Instr^ctois. Tiv,' :;U! :>:-rr> -o:/.]-^'jte<: 
scone oV v/o"k Is to Le '':o:':i)l'.**:t>i bv 
July 1978. 


Ti-io ■pr'j.icot w-s funded 
by contrac^o .ItL the 
irrK in. t.'.e total p.-nount 
or $l,7'U,7^Jj (••■. 'Ji^jV. 
ye-r* 1973. $61, 065 ; 
budget year 1974, 
$j549,763; budget year 
1975, $4^^2,466; budget 
year 1976, $888,4-35). 
Budget year' 1976 is a 
continuation project 
under a curr-ent 3O- 
rnonth contract that is 
renewable In July 1978. 
Iho percentage of - C'^E. • 
Institutional funding 
provided by the contract 
±. 1 uuu^cu jccLr ±y 1 J wai) 
less than x percent; 
budget year 1974, 10 
percent; budget yeai' • 
1975 , 10 percent , and 
bud@;?t year 1<^76, 21 ■ 
percent . 


The rrajor acdo::plishjnents Include 
conpletloTi of approxlr, Vely 2""' 
in^tr^ctor trairiing programs, 
oevei'al regional wor*kshor;s, numerous 
industi-y training suiveys , the 

j development of a thesauixis , and 

1 assembly of cc^library. ' 


M 


designed to 
and disseminate 

Jointly' spon- 
r cdults. Actlv- 

were those 
e conTT»n effo;t:s 
Dr industry' and 
snt of education 

such as ? 

commnity college. 
Its were adults 


This project has bee:- conpleted. 


Thl? project war 
sponsored by the V..3. 
Office Qf Education, 
Bureau of Occupational 
and .idult Education, In 
the amount of $150,529 
for the [x^rlod July 1, 
1974, through Decentior 
31 1 1973. 'Die percent- 
age of CVE institu- 
tional funding provided 


Defined ar^i described cooperative 
adult cai> education program 
activities . Identified ' ongoLng 
cooperative adult education programs. 
Ihcse are 'presented in the report. 
Partial Listing of Cooperative 
Adult Education Programs. Studied 
cooperative programs. Info rinat ion 
and data are reported in two r*eports. 
Abstracts of Selected Cooperative 
Education Programs ^^nd Case Studies 
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T^ie Developrmit 
of Entr>9pre- 
neurs Thmigii 
Vocational 
Educat Ion 



Objectives and strategie s 



Statu-:. 



vdth le.ss thari u high school 
education. PiogruT^D of Intci-C'^t 
Included. those activities r^-lated 
to adult basic education (reading, 
•.^tlrig, and co.'Tputation; , 
preparation for the General 
Education De^yelopment (CffCD) 
Test, high school conplelion, and • 
Job -related. training. 



The purpose of this project vris to i 
develop a course jf instruction 
on entrepreneurs hip for Infusion 
into ongoing vocatiorial education 
prcgrams at the postsecondary 
level, and to conduct an insei'vlce 
v;crkshop for selected post secondary 
vocational iiistructors in Ohio. 
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.. .1; 
Ail 



UiXJject has been ccrrplot:':!- 
.'^ducts and services weiv 
-d to the SDOnsor. 



Funding 



Accompl is 



for buiget year 1975 
by this contract is 
3 percent . 



ocv was 
th^ 

Vis • S Vocationai 
i".*caL.ion, .vj-artrnent 
of Education, the 
Stare of ni'i!o, 
and f^nor-rj ".;irc.av^i 
the v'M;^ oi-DA ailooa- 
tibn Tor $'-:. l.;971. IVie 
duration r-f t^>^ project 
was r;^^i M^y 1, ^975, 
to Aat>U'-;t 3:., 19^5. * 
The perc3ni".a6e of CVE 
institut.lonal r<jn ding 
provided ToV budge c 
year 1975 by this • 
■ontracn was leas than 
1 ^ercei'it. 



of Selected Cooper at 1\ 
Educat ion Programs^ i 
field tested a set of 
for the DevelOFT^ent ar 
C ooperative Adult E duc 
Imported on the issues 
cooperative adult educ 
in Discussion of Indua 
Cooperatlai for Adult 
iUsseminoted the pr*ojG 
to laentlfied target a 



Developed a proto^xypic 
perxbr«Tiance-iaseQ cour 
t Ion for ho houriv enti 
"Instruction to Ehtrep 
Conducted a 3-weelc tea 
woricshop for 11 vocati 
tors' from 7 postsecond 
in Ohio. 



and strategies 



Status 



Funding 



a high school 
grains of interest 
activities related 
education (roadir:^, 
nputatlon; , 

the Cieneral 
opment (OT) 
ol oonpletlon, and 
Inlng. 



:.*or 'cfjdget year 1975 
by this contract Is 
oeixont. 



Accompli shnvents 



of Selec t ed Cooperative Adult 
Education Pixigr'ains ; Prepared and 
field tested a set of Gu idelines 
for the Davelopment anT^tudy of 
Cooperative Adult. Education rrograiia . 
Reported on the issues related to 
cooperative adult education progi^ams 
in Discussion of Indusljry -Education 
Cxxjperatlcn for Adult Learning . 
L)-J.3seminated the project products 
tc iQentlfled target audiences. 




this project v/as to ■ 

of instruction 
ship for infusion 
icatlonal education 
post secondary 
'.■nduct an Inservlce 
1 ec ted pos t secondary 
mctora in Ohio. 



This project has beer, conpleted. 
All products and sen/icec were 
deliver'^d to the SDonsor. 



'Ihis project was 
sponrore'^ by the 
Division of Vo-jational 
Sdaoatlon, Departmerit 
of Education, the 
State Ohio, 
and. funded tnrough 
the Ohio EPDA alloca- 
tion ior ;331j.971. The 
dui'^tlon of .V3 project 
was from r^y 1, 1975, 
to AufTjst y-y 1975. * 
IVie perc'/utage . / CV'E 
institutional funding 
provided lor budg'^t 
year 1975 by this 
contract Wat. Iv. 3 than 
1 DC wnt . 



Developed a prototyplc, rriDdulariz 
perfbnrance -based course of Instruo- 
tlon for ^0 hours entitled 
"Instnaction to Eiitrepreneurship." 
Conducted a 3-week teacher-tmining 
workshop fcr 11 vocational instruc- 
tors from 7 5ost secondary schools 
in Ohio. 
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Funding 




The Improve- 
ment of Occu- 
pational 
Education in 
the Ffederal 
Bureau. oT 
Prison -> 



V/orkshop for 

Impr'O'.'lng 

Vocaclcnal 

Education In 

Correctional 

Institutions 



Evaluat ive 
Planning 
Research 
Project ir. 
Vocational 
Kdui^atlon r:y 
zhe r-assachij- 
.setts Dspar., 
ment of 
Correct ioi,.:- 
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(FBP); a. 3. D?partrrent or Justice 
has awanied a conti'act to CVE 
to assess the conparative 
effectiveness of various flellver^ 
systems for occupatic-.al 
education programs aj-id to provide 
appropriate staff develcpernru 
experiences for ?BP educational 
personnel . 



and will conclude J'one 30, 1975. 



•Bie Bureau of Qocjpat Icna.. .'.Lnd 
Adult' Education of the U.. Z. Offlct 
of'Eaucation au-arded the rjenter 
for Vocational 5kiucaticn a grant 
to conduct a workshop for irpiw- 
ing' vocational education In 
correctional Iristltutions. 



The l-'ossac-iusetts Departirent cf 
a-rrcccions in cooperation with 
the division of occupational. 
'Education of the State depart rrient 
of education h.as awarded a contrac 
to CJF. to de^-'elop a ''/lablo plan 
for tlie cor/ciiiued developrr.ent 
'ind eahrjLt:ce:nt?nt of vocation a.: 
oducatlon I'br the adult population 
within th.e ."-assachusetts Tepart- 
ment of Ccn-ectlons. 



Corni^leted . 



Phase I. [assesijrnent ) is about 
concluded and phase II (planning). 
Is just beginning. The project 
^cCi-rr^nced llove.^l^er J^, IO75, aMd ' 
'is sch.ed'jlod fc:- cor^rietlon on / 



The project was j'Xmced 
by contract' v;lth the 
Federal B.ireau of 
Prisons in the anount ' 
of $98,000, Tne 
percentage of CVE 
institutional Tandlng 
provided for budget 
year 1975 by this 
contract is 2 percent. 



Accompl ishmen 



Project dates were fron 
July 1, 1975, to 
Januai^y 31, 1976, Hie 
project was fanded iri 
the a-Tic^ant of $^2,000. 
Ihe percentage of C\'E 
Institutional fandLng 
■pro^/lded for budget 
year 1976 by this 
gr^vnt was less than 
1 pv3rceht . 



r ~ 

The project was fu^ided 
by contracts with the 
State, of Massachusetts 
in the total arrciint of 
$79,990. Thie perceiit- 
age of c^/K Institu- 
tional funding pro- 
vided for "budget year 
,1976 by this contract 
is ?. percent. 



A oonprehensiv^ report p 
findings and recomendat 
concerning the delivery 
for iTproving occupation 
in the A staff dev 

program has been develop 
ready to be conducted in 
ivgior'iS for FBP oducatio] 
administrators and teach 



A 5-day workshop for 71 
and a final report with 
action and reconnier^tioi 



Hiase I events and milest 
have been completed and 
report will be submitted 
schedule (May 5, '1976). 
is pro*gn3S3ing ahead of 
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aii of Prisons 
rtment of Justice, 
ntract to CVE 
inparat Ive 
' various deliver^' 
patlonal 

ms and to provide 
f developemnt 
PBF educational 




cupatlonal and . 
of the U, 3. Office 
rded the >C^nter 
due at ion a grant 
kshop for iirprov- 
ducatlon in , 
tit ut ions. 



s Departin^nt of 
ooperatlon v/ith 
occupational 
State depart :r?3r,v 
awarded a GOn*:rTiGv 
a vjjable plan 
developrr.ent 
' vocational 
adult popular. 'cr. 
husetts Depart - 
'ns . 



T;;e project began Jane 15, 1975, 
and will conclude Jane 30, 1976. 



Coirplete-:: 



rh^S') : ra3scs5"»-nt ) Is arout 
concluded erA pi-.an-r^ II (planning 
13 Just begrLnnirLfT;. , Iho pioject 
coirroncod !]overl~er m , 1-75, a^'id 
i3 scriiodule-i I'cr- zor::,:lo':lor. ::r. 



Th~2 project v .: . funded 
by contract with the 
Federal Bui*eau of 
Prisons in the anK^unt ' 
of $98,000. TlK- 
perceiitage of CVE 
institutional fanding 
provided for budget 
year 1975 by this 
contract is 2 oercent. 



?r"oject dates '.vere frorr 
July 1, 1975, to 
Januar7 31 3 1976. Tne 
project was fanded in 
the a:TiQant of $^2,000. 
Tne percii-ntage of C'/E 
ilnstitutflonal fandLnr: 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this 
grant was less than 
1 percent . 



ihe rr 
by cc:r 
State ' 
in the 
.379,990 
age of 

tiOITdl 

vided f 
1976 by 
is ?. ce: 



was funded 
racts with the 
■f Massachusetts 
total a'Hount of 
Tl"»e oercent- 
C^.^ in::titu- 

fuid.i:>:r pio- 

r budget year 
tills contract 



A Gonprehensive- report provides 
''in.'Ungs and reconr.endations 
con(5emir^ the delivei^ system 
for inprovirg occupational education 
in the FBP. A staff development 
progr-am rias been developed and is 
ready to be coriducted in five 
^•egions for FBP educational 
advilnistrators and teachers. 



A 5-day wor'kslx)p for 71 people, 
and a final report with a plan oi 
action and r^i^corunenciat ions . 



Fnase I events arid rdlestones 
have been conpleted and tiTLT finaJ 
report. will be subrdtted on 
s chedul e ( y^i y 5 , 1976). Hia se 1 1 
is progrer>ning aiiead of schedule. 
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Table 8. Evaluation 






Project 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Accompli shmer 


An E^/aluatlor) 
of Four Tv?sts 
for the J. C. 
. Penney Home 
Appliance ■ 
Repair 
Training 
Program; 


The purpose of this project waG to 
exarr.ine four tests i'zr the J. C, 
Perjiey Home Appliance Repair 
Tr'aining progra'H. These tests 
Included (1) basic refrigeration, 

(2) r-efrigeration diagnosis, 

(3) electrical troubleshooting, 
and (^} basic gas C'."inibustlon. 
Each of tliesc fojr tests consists 
of approxL-rately 10 Iterr^/ Ih.is 
exaTiLnation and analysis was 
conducted so that J. C. Per-ney Co. 
could identifV problems in their 
errployee selection and training 
program for borne appliance repaii' 
pero':;iLMel. 


Tt\e project cc>;,-i:Ti:ed February 1, 
197^3, and wa:^ conpleted I'krch 5, 
1976. 


Ihis .Ls the second 
phase of a project 
"for J. C. Penney. 
T!-ie first phase was 
conducted in 1975- 
Ihe first phase was 
contracted for $2,854 
ar;d the second phase 
for $2,999. The 
percentage of CVE 
institutional fund, 
for budget yt=?ar 1975 
and budget year 1976 
provided by these con- 
tracts is less than . 
1 percent . 


A final report (conflda:i 
provided.' This report w 
An Evaluation of Four Ta 


J. C. Penney Home Applia 






Training PrxDgram. Ihia 
includes psychometric' da 
to reliability and Item 
arid panel review Infonrg 
to validity. Data was o 
frcm over ^00 euployees 
] the ^ tests . 


'Ihe DeveloprrDnt 
and Pilot 
Resting of 
Self-Fb^/iew 
Inst mnents 
for 

Vocational 
Education 
B in Kentucky 


%ie p-or-pose of this project is to 
create, try out, and re^/lse a :3et 
of self-reviev; iristi\int)nts . inese 
Iri^traments v;lll then be used by , 
arivisor:/ councils, at the regional 
and local levels in Kentucky, to 
evaluate local vocational education 
progi^Tk*3 . 


Ihe project conirenced / 
1975, and is scheduled 
completion on ^-lay 31, ^ 


ugust 1, 

for 

976. 

1 


The project was landed 
by contract with the' 
State of Kentucky in 
the aiTDunt of $1^5,190. 
The percentage of CVE 
institutional flinding 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this .con- 
tract li; less than 1 
percent . 


A preliminary survey ins 
developed to detennlhe t 
Kentucky's vocational ed 
programs wlilch are most 
and least difficult for 
corrmittees to evaluate • 
Organizational Itoual an 
prototype Interview Guid 


i 


Inter^ewlng vocational 
teachers, and local enpl 
been developed. 


H i\r. FA'aluation 
H of the Resource 
H Development Unit 
B of the Kentucky 
1 Bureau of 
1 '/ocational 
■ Education 


Ihe piirpose of this study Is to 
coi'.Q. ct an LTpact e^/aluation of 
the r .'Source development anit 
(HDU' r the Kentucky Bur^^au of 


The project conmenced September 1, 
1975, and is scheduled for comple- 
tion on Jane 30, 1976. The project 
Is currently in its data-collection 
phase. 

1 


lYie prcject was . funded 
by contract with the 
State of Kentucky in 
the amount of ^17,000 
The percentai"5e of 
institutional fuTidlnt, 


Several on-site visits t 
have been conpleted. A 
tlon scheme for categori 
'1 RDU-funded research a 
lent pibjects was suggea 
jeveloped. At this time 

i_. _ 


1S7 


t 
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'I'^iblo 8. Evaluation 




,nd strategies 


Status 


Funding 1 Accompli shments J 


his project was to 
ts for tk- -T. i\ 
iance Repair 

Hiese tests 
Ic rfjfrleeration, 
n diagnosis, 
rouble shoot liig , 
s con±)ustlon« 
ur tests consists • 
' 10 Items « Tills 
anally sis was 
it J. C« Penney Co. 
iipbleins In their. 
;on and trainin/i 
i appliance : pair 


7t\e project co.^nrnenced ^februai^' 1, 
1973, arid was cor^oleted Farch 5, 
1976. 


This is the secorxl 
pha:3e oT a project 
for J. C. Penney, 
The rirst phase v;as 
conducted In 1975. 
Ihe first phase was 
contiacted for $2,85^ 
cind tlie second phase 
for $2,999. Ihe 
percentage of CVE 
Iristitutional funding 
for budget year 1975 
and budget year 1976 
provided by these con- 
tracts is less than 
1 percent . 


A final report (confidar.tial) was ■ 
provided. This report, was entitled fl 
An Evaluation of Fbur Ter.ts for the 1 


J. L/ . reiiney noiiie Mppj-i-dijuc rjcpa-Li ■ 


Training Pnogram. report 1 


includes psychometric data related H 
to reliability and item analy^s H 
and paiiel • review, info nrat ion related 
to validity. Data was cbllected^ 
from over ^00 errployees |for each'of 
the ^ tests. 

i 


this project is to 
1 and revise a set 
InGtruinents. '^Lnese 
[ then be used by 
[s, at t'ha regional 
i in Kentucky', to 
rocatlonal education 


'Hvj prcj-j*ct corrienced Aug^jst 1, 
l^Z^v-TLnd is £-hed'jl.ed for 
"completion or. :-hy 31 , 1976. 


The project was funded 
by contr-act with the 
State of Kentucl^y in 
the amount of $15,190- 
The percentage of - CVE 
institutional funding 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this con- 
tract is less than 1 
percent . 


A preliminary survey iiistrument was 
developed to determine tpe aspects of 
Kentucky *s vocatiorial 'education 
programs which are mo$t irnpoitant 
and least difficult for advisory 
comnittees to evaluate.. A prototype. 
Organizational ^fenual' and three 
prototype Interview duides for 
interviewing vocatiorial students, . 
teachers , and local employers Have 
been d&veloped. j 


[his study is to 
k evaluation of 
relopment unit 
ituciiy Bureau of 
ktion. 


Tlie project coixienced Septemoer 1, 
1975', and iG sched'uled for conple- 
tion on June 30, 1976. The project 
is currently in its data-collection 
phase . 


The project was funded 
by contract with the 
^tate 0:" Kentucky in 
the airyr^nt of $17,000. 
The percentage of CVE 
institutional funding 


1 

Several on-site visits to the RDU 
have been corrpletedL A classifica- 
tion scheme for catbgorizing the 
6l RDU-funded research and develop- 
nent projects was guggested and 
developed. At this time two separate 
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Project 



I Evaluation of 
Ashlarid-V/est 

I Holmes County 
Joint Vocational 

I School L-ireer 

I r-btlvation 
Project by "lo? 



Object IV es and strategi e s 



Evaluation of 
r^thods and 
Itechnlques for 
Implementing a 
Compi^ehenslve 
Career Education 
Model in ffeine 



As hi and -West Hcl:x-j County Jo.l:.t 
/ocational School is involved In a 
title III category cai't^er no tl vat Ion 
project intenciing to in *^ jive -126 
eleiTBntai7 school teacher^ (K-6) 
in integrating career education Into 
their n"^^jlar curTiculaii. 'Vliev,e 
teachei-G ar^ ix.»GpQa'Uble for 
integrating career education into 
their regular c"^ricula^ and using 
and evaluating, where possible, a 
"Careei' >J^t:ivation Handbook" devel- 
oped during the first year of thjt? 
project (fiscal year 1975). Cv'E's 
role as a third -party evaluator 
is dln^cted at aldlr^g the AsJiland 
project staff to l^rcve their 
program sti*ategies and beco.T^ more 
responsible for evaluating and 
determining If the program meets 
its stated objectives. 



Status 



197^;, ^ 

coimle: 



nd 1:; G 
Icn on 



a /'.ug.:j 
-■d for 
. 1976. 



t I, 



Tiie IVilverslty of i-^alne vri.ll be 
provided t.-chnlcal assistance ft)r 
their Office of Education fandsd 
career education project in the fol- 
lowing areas: (l) Appropriateness 
of the rosear-ch design, (2), instru- 
ment selection, (3) design of data- 
gathering procedures, C^) review -of 



This project comnenced August I3 
1975 J and is scheduled for coinple- 
tion^by June ?0, 19 76. 



Funding 



pic^vided for Ludge- 
year 1976 by tlUs 
contract is less than 
1 peixient. 



This pi-oject haf5 beer: 
funded 'by contracts 
with the Ashland-W-st 
Hol'ne.s County Joint 
Vocational School 
totaling $9,^70. The 
percent^e of in- 
stitutional fundi-ng 
provided for budp^jt / 
year 1975 and budget 
year I97n by the total 
$9,^70 Ln these 
contracts is less ttan 
1 percent. • 



Accomplishr 



que3tiori::ali\es were de 
holp assess the impact 
activities . 



Data collect ion for tY 
year ol" tills project Y. 
corr^jloted. 



This project is funded 
by contract with the 
Ihiversity of Maine 
in the a^iount of 
$3>500. The perceiitag^^ 
of CVE institutional" 
flindirg provided for 
budget year 1976 by 



Interim and final r«po] 
be pi^pc-u^ed for the Un. 
Ma.ine. 
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fQs and strategies 



Holrnjs Couity JoL-it 
thool Is involved Hvt a 
;egoi7 career rx)tivaticn 
iding to involve l?.6 
ihool teachers (K-6) 
ig career education into 

curriculum, 11-iece 
respoasible fbr 
lareer education into 
curriculum and using 
where possible, a 
at ion Handbook" devel 
he first year of tlie 
al year 1975). CViC'g 
rd-party evaluator 
t aidijig^the AsJiland 
to improve theii' 
egies and become no:^ 
br evaluating and 
f the program meets 
'ectives. 



y of r^alne will be 
leal assistance fbr 
Df Education tUnded 
ion project , in the fol- 

(1) Appropriateness 
:h design, (2) Instru- 
11, (3) desiQi or .data- 
S^edures, (n) review of 



Status 



comp' 



, 31' d 



^d for 
, 1970. 



Ihis project, comrr'enced Aun-i-'^'t I , 
1975, and is ^scheduled for corrx^le- 
tion by Jane 30, 1976. 




Funding 



provided foi' budge*, 
year- 1976 by tins 
contract is less than 
1 percent. 



funded by contract::* 
with the /\shland-vy33t 
HoLt£:s- County Joiiit 
Vocational School 
totaling $9,^70. The 
percentage of i^i^ 
Gtitutlonal finding 
provided for budj^et 
year 1975 and budget 
year 1976 by the total 
$9,^70 in these 
contracts is less than 
]/ percent. 



Ihis project is funded 
by contract with the 
University of I'laine . ^ 
in the a.7K)unt of 
$3,500. Ti^e percentage 
of C^/E instituticr^l 
funding provided for 
budget year 1976 by 



Accomplishments 



questionnaires vrere developed to 
help a:.ssess the iir.pact of rDU 
activities. 



Data cullectior. for the :3econd 
yeai' of this pi'oject has not been 
completed . 



Interim and final r-oportG will 
be- prepared for the Ihlver^sity 
I'lairie . 



:ty ol 
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Project 



Objectives and strategies 



Status 



Funding 



Accompl ishment 



and liir.gua^e 
Skills Throug;h 
/Authorships , 
i»'ansri-?ld City 
Schools, 
Mansfield. Ohio. 
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reject: ac-T^ivltieo , (3) i»-^vii3lcn 
advice, '6) i:echnlcfil advice aJid 
report pi-^pai'^'.ion , sind (7) sug- 
gestions for clisjpmination of pro.je^ 
"indir^a. 'Ihis project is designed 

o enable the iJiiverslty of yaine 
to conduct a vroi^ izionlr.gf^al 
career education project:. 



this contract Is less 
than 1 percent. 



Hds project supplei]ientr> *:.h': regular 
readlnt^, and l&ngi;age arts proK;ra;:;:5 
in half of four first- a: id second- 
grade cLissroc^rr^ in five elementary 

■c^iools In .-ansfield City schools. 
11 10 ouppl^-'r^entai^y treatrnent Invoix^n 
60 iionpftld teacher tdden w!:io ask 
the pupils to tell then a story 
v;hich is recorded. Thie 3torl3S 
ai-e then- lightly edited and typed 
hy the teachej:^ aides, Aftez^ the 
stories are returned,, the pupils 
arc in'/ited to shar^ them. Ihe 
role Cvr: has played in thl3 project ^ 
includes helping the /'ans field ^taff 
vn^lte the program objectives , select 
the evaluation desl;?-!, write '.-^ 
inst.nuTientat ion ai;d guidelines, 
arialyzo the data, ^nd '.vrite the 

Interirr; and final evaludtioh reports 



The pr^Tjject st?uted'July 1, 1975, 
ai^.d is scheduled for conpletion by 
June 30, 1976. It is approi^mtely 
two- thirds conpleted. ^ 



'ihls project Is funded 
by contract with the 
rtosfield city schools 
in the ancunt of $5,000 
The percentage of CVE 
institutional funding 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this con- 
tract Is less than 1 
percent . 



The following are the ma 
pllshments for this proj 
(1> ApproxliTtttely 3,500 
been typed and shared wl 
students; (2) several st 
been printed and placed 
the libraries in the Man 
elementary schools; (3) 
that have been analyzed 
the tr-eatment groups aire 
the-ir skills on the appr 
objectives more rapidly 
control groups. 
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nd strategies 



&s, (5) revision 
Ileal advice and 
pn; and (7) sug- 
Beminatlon of project 
project Is designed 
Iversity of r'alne 

■ msaningful 
[project. 



Status 



flements; the i>?gular 
ge arts programs 
St- and seccnd- 
flve elementary 
|.eld City schools. 

treatment Invol^j^jvj, 
|r aides who ar:/: ' 
them a story 
The stoiles ' 
edited and typed 

After the 
ed, the pupils « 
• ther.. ..The 
in this project 
|the Marisfield staff 
I objectives, select 
sl^, write the 
nd guidelines, 
and '^Ite the' 
[ evaluation reporcs 



The proJec^\stai^ed o^uiy 1, 1975, 
and is scheduitjd for -coinpletlcn by 
Ji;ne 3?, 1976. Xt in approx.Lnrateiy 
tv;o~th Irds conpletf^ci , 



Funding 



his contract is less 
than 1 percent. 



Ihis project is fanded 
by contrf^t with the ■ 
I'^nsfield^lty schools 
In the-awunt of $5,000 
The percentage of CVE 1 
Institutional funding 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this con- 
tract is lesc than 1 
pei-cent . 



Accompl ishments 



Ihe following are the major accom- 
plishments for this project: 
(1> Approxijnately 3,500 stories have 
been typed and >shared vdth other 
students; (2) several stories have 
beep printed and placed in all of 
the^llbrarles in the ffensfleld 
elementary schools; (3) the data 
that have been analyzed suggest that 
the treatment 'groups are developing 
their skills on the appropriate 
objectives m^re rapidly than the 
control groups. 
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Project 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Acconip1ish.Tien 


Stren^ening 
State Leaders hir 
in Career 
Education: j 
Evaluat Ion - 
Assistance for 
the Council of 
Chief State 
School Olficers" 
Project 


The scope of work in this' project 
involves developing instruments and 
data-collection plan;5 . Additionally 
consultative assistance on the 
changp' process aiid cormunlcation . 
systems Is also being provided. 


This project connenced October 1, 
1975, and is scheduled for corn- 
pletlon by June 30, 197C. 

< 


This project is funded 
by contract with the 
Council of Chief State 
School Officers in the 
amount of$3,673~ Ihe 
percentage of C^JE 
institutional funding 
providsjd for budget 
year 1976 by this 
contract Is less tha^i 
1 percent. 


i 

'ihree evaluation instmnt 
teen developed for this ^ 
Addlt lordly, data analys 
conducted for each of the 
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pnd st^-ategies 



Status 



Funding 



Accon'.pl ishments 



In this project 

iiistnurents and 
lans. Additionally 
tance on the 
id cormjnication 
provided. 



This project conirenced Oc^^H^r 1, 
1975j and -Is scheduled for cottv- 
pletion by J'jr.e 30, 1976. 



•Ihis project is funded 
ty contract witJi the 
Council of Chief Szate 
Gjhool Officers in the' 
aTiount of $3,673- l^e 
percentage of CVE 
Institutional funding 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this 
contract is less than 
1 percent. 



Thr-ee evaluation instratients have 
been developed for this project". 
Addltianally, data anali^ses were 
conducted for each the L'^strjinents J 
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'Rible 9. Infonnatlon and f 


leld services 


■ Project 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


Funding 1 


Accompl isbments 


Abstracts .of 
Instructional 

Materials in 
\fc)catlonal 
and Tect"inlcal 
Education 
(AIM/ART'l) 


The purpose of the AIM/AH'i pr:)Ject 
is to achiev effective uf^e of 
research reports, program 
descriptions, and Instructional 
niaterlals by researchers, devel- 
opers, practitioners, and othei^. 
The objectives include llnkl.^^ the 
Infonnatlon netr/jorl:, preparing- 
materj-ELls for the system, repro- 
ducing and distributing AIM/AfW 
publications, conducting literature 
searctes for USOE/BOAE' consult- 
atlng with USCE and affiliated 
agencies, preparing interpretative 
papers, submitting information 
to other Information systems, 
and engaging in special synthesis 
work. 


AirVAFT'l is under a USOE contract 
awarded in 1975 linder Rh? 75-B, 
wiiich provided for two T-year^ 
extensions. 'Ihe projtrct is 
beginnlr^ its first 1-year excen- 
sion which continues until February 
28, 1977. 


AirVARM has been funded 
by the U.S. Office of 
Education since 1972. 
Current funding by 
contract with the 
USOE for the period 
March 1, 1975, throu^^ 
February 28, 1977, • 
ajnDur*ts to $39o,o2o. 
(Budget year 1975 
aiTCunts to $188,829 and 
budget yeai' 1976 to 
$210,000). Ihe percent- 
age of center Lnsti- 
tuticnal funding pro- 
vided' by this contract 
is budget year 1975, 
^ percent and budget 
year 1976, 5 percent. 


Since 1972, the AIM/AFW 
has produced (1) 28 qua 
or bimonthly abstract J 
Issues; (2) 4 annual in 
been produced; (3) 12 p 
bibliographies have bc« 
(^) y published instruo 
materials catalogs are 
(5) cOTputor seajTch tsp 
prepared; and (6) 10 iii 
papers are available. 

■ 


Development and 
Utilization of 
fet rl c £ducat lor 
Inst met lonal 
r^terlals in 
Vocational, 
Technical, and 
Adult Education 


"The I'fetrlc project is aimed at 
providing professionsil target 
audiences with materials to aid 
In teach-'.ng vocational, technic elI, 
%\d adult basic education metrJ.c 
concepts and skills that can be 
applied io selected wori< 
situations . 


Ihe project is midway in its third 
year. 


'Ihe ffetric project was 
funded by contract 
with the U.S. Office 
of Education in the 
amount of $^^96,071. 
Ihe percentage of CVE 
institutional funding 
provided for budget 
year' 197^ by this 
contract is 15 percent. 


The Metric project has 
(1) Metric Education: 
Bibliography for VbcatJ 
Ttechnical. and Adult Ed 
{2) Jfetrlc Education: 
Paper for Vocational, j 
and Adult Educaticn; ar 
tional materials. 


DOD Curriculum 
Materials 
Utilization in 
Vocational 

Fifliirfililfln 


Ihe main piupose of the DOD project 
is to design a system for deliver- 
ing relevant Department of Etefense 
curriculum materials to civilian 


Ihe DOD project is in the second 
•half of a 12-month effort to end 
June 30, 1976. 


This project is Amded 
1 by URGE in the amoLnt 

of $186,931. Ihls is 
1 percent of total CVE 

1 tJj^?^^ " ^^^^ ^^^^ 


The DUD project has ac< 
to date the following: 
data Is uider analysis i 
on existing informatla 
been submitted; and (3! 
of Instruction are cat< 
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Tiltle 9. Infonna.tion and field services 



fid strategies 



le AIM/APM project 
'ectiv-* use of 
program 
instructional 
marchers, de sel- 
lers, and others. 
)clude linking the 
)rk; preparing 
i' system, repro- 
.butlng AIM/ARM 
iductlng literature 
yBOAE consult- 
ind affiliated . 
ng interpretative 
ig information 
ion systems, 
ipecial synthesis 



Status 



is aimed at 
lional target 
Iterials. to aid 
jlonal , te chni c al , 
"ication metric 
Ls that can be 
Bd work 



Df the DOD project 
Btem for deliver- 
tment of Defense 
a.l3 to civilian 



AirVAR-l is uj.der a UCOE contract 
awar-ded in 1975 under RFP 75-8, ; 
which provided for tv/o 1-yeai' 
extensions. Hie project is 
beginning its first 1-year exten- 
sion which continues until Fbbruar/ 
28, 1977. 



Funding . 



AI^yARM has been funded 
by the Office of 
Education since 1972. 
Current funding by 
contract with the 

for the period 
yiarch 1, 1975, through 
February 28, 1977, 
amounts to $398,828. 
(Budget year 1975 
amounts to $188,829 and 

(budget year 1976 to 
$210,000). Ihe percent- 
age of center insti- 
tutional funding pro- 
vided by this contract 
is budget year 1975, 
^ percent and budget 
year 1976, 5 percent; 



Tne prxvject is mldw3y third 
year. 



The I^tric project was 
funded by contract 
with the U.S. Office 
of Education 'in the 
amount of $^96,071. 
'I^le percentage of CVE 
Institutional funding 
provided for budget 
year 197^ by; this 
contract is ■'15 percent. 



Accomplishments 



Since 1972, ^e AIM/AR^ project 
has produced (1) 28 quarterly 
or bljnonthly abstract Journal 
issues; (2) ^ annual indexes have 
been produced; (3) 12 published 
bibliographies have been coipleted; 
(^) 7 published instructional, 
materials catalogs are available; 
(5)' computer search tapes are 
prepared; and (6) 10 Interpretative ' 
papers are available. 



The Metric project has produced 

(1) Metric Education; An Annotated 
Ijlbllography for Vocational^ 
'Itecnnical, and Adult Education; 

(2) Metric Education: A Posltlo i 
Paper :tir Vocational, T^ec^nlcaT T" 
and Adult Education ; and (3nnstruc:- 
tional materials'. 



The EOD project is In the second 
half of. a 12-mcnth effort to end 
June 30 5 1976. 



This project is 'n^nded 
by IBQE In the amDunt 
of $186,931. IMS is 
^ percent of total CVF- 
iding - fiscal year 



I Ihe DOD project has acconplished 
to date the following: (1) Survey 
I data is under analysis; (2) a report 
i on existing information systems has 
! been submitted; and (3) DOD programs 
MO f Instruction are catalofled^. 
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Project 


Objectives and strategies 


> • Status 


Funding 


AccomplistinJj 


Task Inventory 
oSxchsnge 


The purpose of the Task Inventory 
Exchange project was to promote 
the awareness, sharing, availability, 
and utilization of task Inventories 
and related information by the 
various curriculum specialists , 
personnel managers, training 
directors , and others developing 
and conducting occupational 
training programs.. 


The TIE project has been ccirpleted. 

• 


The TIE project , J-jly 
1, 197^, throu©: 
February 29, 1976, was 
funded under a gr^^nt 
from the U.S. Office 
of Education in t]yd 
anxrunt of $8^^,996. 
The percent a^ge of CVE 
institutional funding 
provided for budget 
year 1976 by this 
grant is 2 percent. 

1 


The Task Inventory ExJ 
has acccrrplished the fS 
(1) Collected and annc^ 
task Inventory docurnernj 
52 refersnce documents 
lished and distributed 
of'TasK Inventories, ( 
a national syiiposi'jm a 
analyses and task Invei 
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and strategies 



the Task Inventory 
2t was to promote 
sharing, availability 

of task Inventories 
Tonnatlon by the 
Jlum specialists, 
ijers , training 
others developing 
occupational 



Sta tus 



TIE project hai3 been eorrpleted. 



Funding 



The TIE project, July 
1, 197^, through 
Febru^iry 29, 1976,- was 
furided 'jnder'. a grant 
from the U.3. OfTlce 
of Education in tl-ie 
a:nount of $8^4,996. 
The percentage of "CVE 
institutional funding 
pro^/lded for budget' 
year 1976 by this 
grant Is 2 percent. 



Accompl ishments 




The Task Inventory Exchange project 
has accornpllshed the follov%lng: 
(1) Collected and announced ^01 
task Inventory docu^nts a:id 
52 reference docuirent*"', (2) pub- 
lished and dli:tributed the Diitctorv 



of TasK Inventories, (3) conducted 
a national synposlum on task 
analyses and task iriventorles . 
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FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



\ 

The mission of the Far West laboratory (F^/IL) for Educational 
Research and Development is to inrtprove learning opportunities 
for individuals of all ages. The laboratory staff works 
to improve teaching practices, instruQtional materials, 
and organizational arrangements for delivery of educational 
services. To aocanplish its mission, the laboratory staff • 
conducts rer.^M-ch, develops nev/ materials or processes, 
and provide:: technical assistance. 

An underlying annuinption of this mission is that improvement 
of learning is an extremely complicated social, political, 
and technical undertaking that cannot be performed without 
the full participation of the individual and institutions 
directly responsible for^ education. Since the laboratory 
is one step removed from a State education agency (SEA), 
local education agency (LEA), or ..institution of higher 
learning (IHE), all laboratory efforts incorporate 
interaction of the laboratory's capability (persons, 
processes, and facilities) with the needs and capabilities 
of the field in. order to support and ultimately bring 
about improved learning opportunities and outcanes. 

The laboratoi-y-'s broad program goals ar*e (1) to identify 
and apply effective teaching/learning within the context 
of the real world of the classroom; <2) to provide 
evaluation support for application and implementation 
of products and processes that inprove learning and 
to conduct research and development on the change 
process itself within the context of the operating 
educational system; (3) to design and introduce new 
approaches to the provision of learning opportunities 
which are not Imited by the cohstraijits of the existing 
educational system and/or context; and W tc provide 
products, processes, and assistance to support Irrprovement 
of the learning for all learners. Toward the achievanent 
of these goals, the laboratory has msde major progranmatic ■ 
thursts in teaching/learning, research and (development, 
education reform, and equity. 

The four program goals are ccnplementary and mutually 
supportive. Because the teaching/learning goal- deals 
most fundamentally and directly with classroom and 
learner outcomes, the laboratory has mc. 'jitained this 
goal as its first priority, but has sustained efforts 
toward the other three problems. R. & D. In product 

^ • 167 /' • - ' 
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development and utilization, reform, and equity sustain 
the efforts to djrprove knowledge and practices in the 
teaching/learning processes as applied in the field. 
The laboratory views iirproved practice as the broad 
base which will ultLrately lead to inproved learning . 
opportunities and outcomes for all learners. 

Tlie titles of five papers prepared at a senior staff retreat 
give an Indicatiori of the possible broad directions for 
the future of the Ir: Moratory: 

• An Interactive Mrxiel of Research 

• New Modes of Rese^irch Decisionmaking. 

• Education and Living. 

• Education in the Context of a Macrosystan. 

• Basic Research and Support of Thinking. 



The ?ar West Laboratory' is a public agency created under 
the provisions of the California Government Code, which 
provides for the joint exercise of powers . aniong the 
following signatories to the agreanent: 

• The Regents of the University of California. . 
- • The California, State Board of Education. 

• The Trustees of the California State University 
and Colleges. 

• The Board of Education of the San Francisco Unified 
School District. 

• The Board of Regents, Urlversity of Nevada. 

• The Nevada State Board of- Education. 

• The Board of Regents, University of Utah- 

• The Utah State Board of Education. 

Representatives of these eight signatories and eight 
additional persons selected by them, according to criteria 
described in the Joint Povjers Agreement, corrpose the 
board of directors of -the laboratory. The laboratory 
director serves as an ex officio mariber of the -board. 

"F^es for 1;he Conduct of Business of the Agency" are 
developed. by the board; these rules govern the overall 
conduct of business at the laboratory. Although the 
main responsibility^ for establishing new programs 
rests with the board of directors, existing laboratory 
progr;ams seek .advice from separately constituted 
groups of experts. These experts include many locally 
and nationally known educators, representing many 
geographic areas and a broad range of ethnic interests. 
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'rhe Joint Powers Agreement specifically vests in the 
laboratory director tlie responsibility of. the position 
of "chief administrative officer of the agency." The 
laboratory director , with boai-d approval, selects 
eight associate laboratory directors to assist hiin 
in the management of the laboratory. 

The laboratory research activities are per fonned within 
a project management system, which insures coitrol and 
efficiency. Key personnel (principal investigators and 
otner reseai^ch professionals) are directly assigned to 
specific projects with augmenting staff drawn from a 
laboratory-wide talent pool to perform individual tasJ<:s 
under the supervision of the project's principal 
investigator. Principal investigators report ^directly 
to the laboratory director.^ Associate laboratory ' 
directors, each with an area of specialization, provide 
technical assistance to both the laboratory director 
and to the principal investigator. 

.Each project retains an independent focus under its 
principal investigator and, in addition, is si^ounded 
^by diverse support services. These serviceo assist 
the indlviduaj. investigator with each of the following 
functions: Planning, organization, rrotivating, and 
controllirig, Ea.ch principa'l investigator coordinates 
project effdrt with appropriate Govemnent representatives, 
while^the administration section maintains similar 
relationships v4th governmental contracting officers. 
Although the laboratory director and associate dli^ectors 
provide oversight functions, project-^management functions 
.are primarily the responsibility of the 'principal 
investigators. 



The 170-member laboratory staff .consists of 89 professionals, 
18 support professionals, 11 administrative staff, 9 technical 
staff, and ^3 clerical staff. 



Staff-development at the Par West Laboratory is integrated 
with all .other activities and occurs on a continuing basis. 
It involves. In one way or another, each and every moriber 
of the laboratory — from boarxi members to the lowest paid 
employee. There is now no formal or isolated activity 
within the laboratory identified as "staff development." 

A significant portion of the professional staff! is 
currently either attending classes or worfdng on advanced 
degrees at a college or university within the Bay Area. 
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Figure 1. Organizational structure 
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Table 1. Staff discipline profile 




PROJECT, progra:; r area 



Effective Teacher Education 

Flexible Learning 

Instruction and '::':ining 'Systems 

Beginning Teacher Education Study 

Experience-Based Career Education 

General Assistance Center/STRIDE 

Responsive Education 

Adult Basic Education 

NS? Flath and Science Iiplenentation 

Mediated Tr,ai.ning 

Teachers' Centers Exchange 

Dissemination/Utilisation 

Application Research to Teaching 
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^Total Degrees: D=Doctorates, -plasters, ^Bachelxs Credentials: -S^Secondary, E=Elgnentan\ 
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Several others have completed such advanced degrees 
while employed at the laboratory. Most of this staff 
development is undertaken at the initiation of the 
enployee^ and occurs on nonlaboratoi^ time. Dissertation 
topics are frequently selected in close harmony with the 
employees' laboratory assignments. Much staff development 
occurs in an on-the-job context. Each associate laboratory 
director has an assigned responsibility to assist less 
advanced staff monbers grow and develop both their technical 
and managerial skills. 

Nonprofessional staff have also been involved in various 
forms of on-the-job or work-training activities. The 
laboratory cooperates with job-training programs sponsored 
by Federal or locaS government agencies when and wherever 
possible. 

The laboratory has developed (with NIE and OE support) and 
utilized training materials for preparing persons who 
wish to become slcilled in educational R, & D, These 
materials have been used in internship both within the 
laboratory and in other organizations. Senior staff 
involved with administrative work have participated in 
seminars J and special training sessions have been developed 
to prepare supervisors to cope with personnel administration 
problems. 

At the most general levels the laboratory has scheduled 
seminars involving all senior staff on professional and 
technical topics, A special meeting each year of the 
board of directors ""with the key staff prbvides an iirportant 
setting for staff development. 

The policy -of the laboratory is to support staff development 
in appropriate ways to^ fit the need of the individual 
enployee. To the extent possible^ -the resources of the 
laborc-.tory are made available to support staff development. 
We believe that investments in this area contribute to 
the effectiveness of our work. 



Training is provided to others than laboratory staff 
whenever and'however possible within the framework of the 
agency's present funding structure- Perhaps its most 
significant efforts in this area are represented in its 
participation in the Educational Research and Development 
Leadership 'program. This unique leamer-centeredj ccfipetence- 
based program was launched by the Univerelty of California 
at Berkeley in 1973 in cooperation with the Far West 
Laboratory- " 
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The goal of the doctoral program Is to Identli^y, enroll ^ 
and train a small numbe- of men and women of varied ethnic 
and economic backgrounds who have both the potentla]. r-md 
motivation to become R.D.D. & E. managers. 

In the graduate program, each learner works on sets of 
skills and knowledge critical to sane aspect of educational 
R.D.D. & E. work, immediately applying what is learned 
to current work assignments. 

Two ccmmuniiies provide the resources and energies to 
guide the program: The Sc;>ool of Education (of UC) 
and the Fai' West Laboratory. 

Other Jhort-ienn training is provided to various institutions 
and individuals through .many laboratory programs. 



[n its 10-year history, the laboratory has developed a 
strong capability for direct assistance to educational 
agencies. In the earlier years, funding policies under 
USOE pr-.'-'/ided general support for extensive field liaison 
and linking activities on a regional basis. We can now 
•engage in such activities only where they are included 
in the scope of work of a specific contract. In order 
to carpensate for this change- in support to provide 
assistance to the field in a flexible and adaptive manner, 
the laboratory has sought other educational agencies (national 
and sometimes international) willing to work cooperatively 
with the laboratory. This long involvement of laboratory 
staff .in liaison and technical. assistance activities has 
produced a capability within the laboratory to relate 
to- the real problems of the field and to develop and test ' 
solutions to these problems. The laboratory maintains 
a broad range of disciplines and skills within the capability 
of the staff in order to realistically serve the broad 
range of field problems with which we work. 

The FWL is constantly approached for liaison and technical 
assistance by representatives of agencies ranging fran 
early .chiJcihood education and parent educators to institutes 
of higher education— frcm small rural schools to State 
departments of education and national organizations. The 
laboratory does in fact serve, in a constructive capacity, 
a full range of -agencies on a national and international 
basis . ^ 
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The laboratory occupies approximately 85,000 square feet' 
of space In the Center for Educational Developnent (CED), 
a former warehouse which was remodeled as an educational 
facility. The CED Is located a short distance from downtown 
San. Francisco aiid provides .easy access to Bay Area metropolitan 
resources, as well as to major transportation facilities. 
A parking lot for over 200 vehicles is Included as part of 
this laboratory-owned installation. 

The laboratory owns and operates a Varian model V-73 mlnl- 
conputer with a storage capacity of more than 200 million 
characters plus ancillary hardware including line printers, 
magnetic-tape drives, disks, terminals, and card readers. 
The center performs inhouse statistical and business processing 
in. addition to coimiunlcatlons with major conputer centers at 
the University of California at Los Angeles and Stanford '* 
University. It also supports a network of interactive 
terminals with the Center for Educational Development and 
at Bay Area school districts. 

The media services conplex includes sn-v clally constructed 
and equipped area for providing black-arid-whlte television 
productions , for prototype 'and experimentation purposes, l6nTn 
color and black-and-white motion-picture films, still photograpt 
graphic ..arts, audio production, and printing/repi^oduction. 
Outside ccmnerclal firms are contracted for specla^J^u^ 
work on an as-required basis. 

Tele^dsion equipment includes Sony portable systems, six 
Diamond Power black-and-white^ cameras (three- in the studios, 
three in the mobile van) > Grass Valley and Conrac terminal , 
units, and editing-facility equlpnent for full sound 
synchronization and special effects, and cameras for graphics/ 
still photos insertion. Color TV production is obtained 
throu^ contracts with ponnerclal firms in northern and 
southern California..^ 

Motion-picture equipment includes an Eclair NPR camera for 
shooting, color or black-and-white sound films, supported by a 
Nagra III recorder, three editing stations, an Amega 3-dubber 
Interlock syston, a Moviola and Sienens Interlock syston, and 
ah Amega l6mnri magnetic recorder for postproduction. needs. . 

Facilltles/equlpnent used interchangeably for TV and motion- 
picture production Includes two studios with separate control 
rooms. Mole Richardson lighting units, and two Langevin audiomi: 
consoles ^with full equilization. 

In addition to tlie equipment listed for TV and motion-picture 
production, media services includes gear for recording, 
transferring, editing, and duplicating (Anpex professional 
one- fourth inch audiotape and Sony cassettes, with a Pentagon 
high-speed duplicator)* * . 
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Figure 2: Funding history 
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Photograpliy resources include a complete darkroon equipped 
with a film dryer, two print dryers, copy stand, slide, 
duplicator, and an Omega "D" enlarger, photo-finlshing 
^uipment, and two slide-editing rooms; plus conplete 
Nikon camera systans for 35nm work and Rolliflex and Graflex 
Norita systems for 2%-inch work. 

Library materials include a complete EBIC microfiche 
collection and associated equipment, more then 7,000* 
reference books on educational research, educational 
psychology, teaching, etc.; approxiniately 2,000 R. & 
< documents from other reserach and development laboratories, 
centers, and other organizations across the Nation; and 
8o active subscriptions to periodicals dealing primarily* i ' 
with education-related subjecti^. Close cooperation is f 
maintained with -the Bay Area reference center, the Univer^jity 
of California at Berkeley library, ahd the San Francisco 
public library to augment on-site library facilities and 
operations. ' . . 

CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 



EFFECTIVE TEACHER EDUCATION 

Objzctive^ and ^tAJitzglu. Prom 1973 to 1975 the, project 
focused on the ccn5)letion of "Minicourses" (self-instructional, 
conpetency-based teacher-training pabkages) which were 
developed and field tested under an OE .contract between 
1968 and 1972. The major,. focus was to conduct research 
to determine effects upon pupils of teaching skills related 
to questioning, math tutoring, and Independent learning. 
Four approaches to the study^ of teaching which were contained 
in the research designs were examined. 

In 1976 the program \>d.ll conduct two types of activities. 
Under work unit I (monitored by dissemination staff of NIE) 
a pilot study of inservlce teacher-trainlng needs will 
be conducted. It will (1) develop user-based- descriptions 
of inservlce products; (2) establisfi criteria for user 
approval and critique of inservlce products; and (3)' study 
process used to adapt existing inservlce products and local 
needs. Work tinit II Includes the following two reserach 
studies related to the allocation and utilization of teaching/ 
learning time and how .this affects student outcones: (1) A 
case study at the fourth-grade level of the relationship . 
between appropriate allocation and utilization of teaching/ 
learning time during regular classroan instruction in 
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mathematics and student cognitive, affective, and social 
outcomes in mathematics; and (2) a cas§ study of the 
relationship between appropriate allocation and utilization 
of teaching/learning time given particular instructional 
goals in mathematics in grade H. An experimental teaching' 

■unit will serve as the vehicle for control of learning 
purposes and content. An anthi-opological-ethnographlc . 
research design will be used. In addition, the project 

.has proposed a model for R. & D. to tested and applied. 

^SttvtLU. It is anticipated that the project will be funded 
dicing fiscal years 1977-78. It will add to or build upon 
work currently being done and that is identified as being ' 
important. The first '.case study Is completed and the second 
study will be corpleted shortly. Data analysis will be 
conducted during the duimier (July-August 1976) . Earlier 
completed studies are j^ow available through the ERIC system. 

Funding . i ' 

1973-75 U2, 186, 671 

1976., ; 186,027 (Work unit I) - 

i 199,976 (Work unit II) 
Total .... -^2,572,67^ 

This project was funded by OE, 1968-72. 

Acco!7iptiAhm(iyvU . . . A new model for applied R. & D. in 
teaching was developed. Two studies were conducted which 
expand use of ethnographic^ procedures in research on 
teaching. A pilot j study -of teacher-based inservlce 
training' .was., conducted'. \ 



Dates 

Decanber 1973- 
February 1975 

July 197^ 

.^Jarch^ 1975- 
Hoveiriber 1975 



Pr\)ject officer 

Mary Johnson, 
Charles' Wheeler 



Activity 

General monitoring. 



Site visit by 
Charles Wheeler. 



Virginia Koehier General monitoring. 



COOPERATIVE DISSEMINATION AND LINKING FINING 

Obje,cXlvu and-,6tAat^fll(i^ . This is one part of a project 
representing the cooperative effort of .eight labs and . 
centers. .Goals of the project ar^ <1) to pi»o^de more 
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effective dissemination of materials and knowledge developed 
by labs/centers (L/C's) in the area of educational planning, 
management, and change support; and (2) to make available 
coordinated materials and training resources to linking 
agents. 

Strategies to be used include. (1) collecting, describing, 
and integrating th^ set of resoui-^ces in a form which permits 
selection of useful materials; (2) orieixUing, training, 
and building a support system around the set of resources; 
and (3) preparing, responding to, and revising technical/ 
conceptual papers to inform work in (1) and (2) above. 

Status . ThJ-S project began in fiscal year 1976 and is 
expected to continue in fiscal years 1977 and 1978. For 
8 years P¥L has developed materials to train and/or support 
educational administrators and linking agents. These 
Include (l) the educational management materials related 
to goal setting and program design; (2) the educational 
information consultant training materials; and (3) the 
development, dissemination, and evaluation materials. 
The current project might" be seen as a logical Continuation 
of the educational management program which came to a 
conclusion in fiscal year 1975- 

Funding . This dissemination activity began in fiscal year 
1976 at a funding level of $75,078. Funds are designated 
for: this activity from, the dissemination and research 
group. 

Accomptublmzntb . This dissemination activity has just 
begun. The project expects to have, five or six laboratory/ 
center staff ("resource specialists") who can provide an 
orientation to the entire set of materials by June 1976. 
Each of the five or six labs/centers will collect a 
total set of the materials. The project will provide 



eight orientations in 1976. 



Dates 



Project officer 



Activity 



November 1975 
to pr-esent 



Spencer Ward 



213 



General monitoring. 
Frequent telephone 
contacts with project • ' 
staff. 

Dec. '16, 19753 meeting 
with NIE monitor and 
another NIE staff person. 
Mar. 1-5, 1976, meeting 
of representatives of all 
L/C«s at FWL. 
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AN EXCHANGE FOR AND ABOUT TEACHERS' CENTERS ' 

Olpj^cJUvu and ^tAotZQlu . The initial planning which 

established this project was part of the feasibility 

study conducted during phase II of the Informcition/ 

Utilization program at FWL. During this study. Exploring" 

Teachers' Centers was published. The book is the 

information gathered ever a period of 1 year in about ^0 

American teachers' centers and among people and projects 

interested in teachers' centers as an alternative- form 

of continuing education for practicing teachers. Exploring 

has been widely distributed and is considered a valuable resource. 

The purpose of the current work is to support an organlzec^, 
but informal, network which (1) strengthens the effectiveness 
of established centers tlrrough inforn^tion and resource 
sharing, and (2) as^iST^s emerging ceM;ers to evolve alternative 
strategies for staff deveiofMent basad on the concept" of 
teachers taking more responsibility for their professional 
growth. 

The project's miniawards program helps increase face-to- face 
interaction among teachers' centers. Awards are made as 
payments from FWL to reimburse a center's small, incremental 
expenses incurred during a networking project with other 
centers or with educators involved in starting a center. 

Exchange also answers requests for infomiation by making 
referrals to individuals^ and centers who can provide the 
needed assistance. The number of inquiries is growing 
substantially, as is the network. 

The project will produce a carefully documented body of 
research which will describe and analyze the potential 
of informal, interactive networks to (1) increase the 
problem-solving capacity of network participants, and 
(2) disseminate arid facilitate the iirplonentation of 
the teachers ' center concept . 

StcutiUi . Tv/o-year contract with option to renew for 
3 additional years. Awarded to R^/L on a sole source 
basis. 

Fiscal" year 1976 . : . . .*$213,il^ (NIE) 

"23..000 (Rockefeller Brothers) 
Total 236,114 

*Total— $6373 700 for first 2 years of this project. 
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Accomptumtnts . The advisory comnittee was formed and 
one HBeting was held. The miniaward guidelines iiave 
been approved, distributed, and the program is in opera- 
tion. Work has started on documentation and on the second 
volume of Exploring Teachers* Centers . 



Dates Pr oject officer 

. August 1^75 Mary Harahan 



November 1975 



January 1976 
to pr-esent 



March 1976 



Judith Cherrington 



Activity 

2-day visit to 
discuss WL sole 
source proposal. 

Kathleen Devaney 
visited ^NIE to 
discuss her project. 

2Z^ay visit to 
attend first acrf.s- 
ory conmlttee 
meeting with tv7o 
other NIE stai i\ 

•Lorraine Thorn 
visited MIE to 
discuss project. 



FLEXIBLE LEARNING SYSTEM 

ObidcJ xvQ^ cLYid 6tmvt(LQl^^. The objective of the program frop 
1973 to 1975 was to develop a training system for adults who 
work in early childhood education programs (ages 3-9). A series 
of 15 conpetency-based training -units for early childhood edu- 
cators was developed and field tested. The program is based on 
the responsive model adapted from programs such as Head Start 
and Follow Through. 

During 1976-77 the project will focus on the utilization and 
• dissemination of the training units developed during the 1973- . 
75 contract period. The units will be revised and, when necessaiy 
trainers^ manuals will be developed to accoirpany them. The 
project staff will train individuals from various field sites ^ 
throughout' the country to use the materials. These individuals - 
will return to their original setting and in turn train individual 
In the various training settiiigs. Research on questions which 
are critical to the concept of Incorporating a ccqpetency-based 
approach into ongoing training programs will- be conducted. 
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StcUu^ . ' The project will be funded for fiscal years 1977-78 
to finalize the training units for use in the field. 

Tandinq. 

1973-75 $927,223 (3-year contract) 

1976 216,000 

Total ...... .1,143,223 

^ccomptahjfnQ,yvt6 . The progr-am was devploped, field tested, and 
ls\^ln the process of disseminating a set of corpetency-based 
learning units for early . childhood educators. Each unit pro- 
vides.^ training for 8 to 12 weeks; the system includes a set 
of toj^s and games, a l6nin film,|gnd four 30HTiinute color video 
tapes. The units focus on conpetencies in the following areas: 
Early childhood programs, toys and games, senses and perception, 
problem solving, self-concepts, classroom arrangement, classroon 
management integrating language, literature experiences, play, 
concept development, selection of materials (black or Chicano 
perspectives), cognitive grcvrth, and ccffmnunicating and working 
with parents. The program is being disseminated via the 
"training of trainers" and the development of four demonstration 
sites across the country. To xlate, this has included the 
training of more than 35 trainers representing some 30 different 
institutions and training programs. 

Dates Project officer Activity 

March 1973- Richard Harbeck, General monitoi'ing. 

March 197^ Martin Engel, Kent Januarys 197^, site 

Sullivan, Thomas visit by Chibucos, 

Chibucos* 



April 1974- Mary Jackson 
February 1975 



General monitoring. 
May 1974, site visit 



February- Kent Viehoever 
SeptCTiber 1975 



General monitoring. 



SeptCTiber Esther Peny 
1975-May 19^6 



General monitoring. 
September 1975 
project review by 
Perry and three 
external consultants 
December 1975, visit 
to NIE by Masako 
Tanaka (principal 
investigator). 
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Date^: 



Project officer 



Activity 



:^^3y 1976 
to present 



Kent Vlehoever 



General inonltorJjig, 
Feb. 11-13. 1976, 
rreetlrig of advisory 
panel (Millie Almy, 
Lillian Katz, Ken 
Korroskia Ken Howey) 
with staff. 
Apr. 19-20, 1976, 
advisory panel meeting' 
on workshops and 
project documentation. 



STABILIZATION OF AN EMPLOYER-BASED CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



ObiZdXAXd^ and 6tnjatzgi^& . Experience-based Career Education 
CEBCE; was developed by WL as an alternative program of secondary 
education, using the entire coimunlty as a school. Students 
have direct experience with a variety of resource persons in 
individually planned learning projects that blend growth in academii 
subjects, career awareness, and basic social skillr. The broad 
gpal is to produce students v^o are turned on to learning, and 
who view each situation and contact with enployers, unions, and 
government as an educational opportunity. EBCE was designed to 
se2^^e a diverse student body; however, field tests have confirmed 
that it can successfully serve the needs of a particular academic 
or social group. Fiscal year 1976 EBCE efforts are to establish 
relationships with .LEA' s regarding testing of lab-based EBCE*- 
models, to respond to lEA demand for assistance,^ to ccnplete the 
-publication of tr^aining and evaluation materials, to woric with 
the OE VEA Part D Office with regard to its priorities for the 
fiscal year 1976 grants conpetitlon. 

Status . This project is well into the implementation stage, ■ 
with the contractor working with LEA's to test Implementation 
strategies. " * 



AccomptUhm^Lyvt6 > EBCE is now documented and in use in danonstra- 
tion, pilot, and other sites, where local staff have been trained 
by an FWL technical-assistance team. EBCE has established a 
national reputation as a method for refonnlDg secondazy education. 



FundLing . 



Fiscal year j97^ 
Fiscal year liuo 
Fiscal year 1^76 



Total 



$1,092,380 
865^^16 
7OO3OOO 
2,657379b 
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* :> ^^tes Project officer Activity ' . ' ' * 

, April i975 to Ronald Bucknam General monitoring. 

' ..present May 1^75, consultation 

In Vashlngton, D.C. 
June 1975, consul- 
tation In Washln^^on, 
; ■' . D.C, and site visits 

October and November ^ 
/ , 1975, consultations * 

in Washington, D.C. 

WOMEN IN MATHEMATICS . 

- * . ■ • 

0bj2,Cjtiv(U> and ^pioutzQldyb . Wanen are underrepresented In - 
occupations requiring mathematics.' Why? The contrg-ctor 
will examine the literature, analyze data on sex differences 
in level of achievement and participation in mathematics 
to synthesize what is currently* known about the' differences 
between* boys and girls* in math aptitude, develop a -typology 
for classlfyijTg interventions, present- alternative strategies 
NIE might support, and ofganiza a conference to discuss 
all aspects" of the subject. ' ^ ,. , ' ' 

Sta^i^ . Contract executed April 5, 1976. ConpletlQn date: 
November 1, 1976. 



Fandiyi 



Fiscal. year 1976 $19,3^7 . 

AccompiyUhmznt^ . None yet. 

Dates '" Project officer Activity 

^April 1976.^ • Mary * Lou Randour General monitoring- 
. to present * ' 



NATIONAL BROKERAGE' STUDY / * . 

ObiddtivQj^ dntt ^tAouto^Qlu . "Prospective adopters of EBCE 
need a single source of information about .the four EBCE 
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models. It is p'foposed that a national EBCE agency, 
""represent the Interests of- the four participating EBCE 
Tabs. This agency would serve as a broker to prospective 
LEA adopters. This project thus is a feasibility study 
for such 'brokerage 5 charged with reconmending a brokerage 
program to NIE. 

Stajtuub . Woii<, lias begun, and will be. completed by November 
30, 1976. ■ . ■ 

Funding . . ^ / " 

Fiscal year 1976 . . . $36,^79 

Accompti^hr\(int6 , "Brokers" have been selected from each of 
.the four laboratories, and have attended a 1-week training 
session at each lab to become familiar with each of the 
four EBCE models. A description of conmon elanents across • 
the models have been drafted apd circulated. A script 
for a national "brokerage" tape-slide presentation has 
been irafted. 

Dates Project officer Activity; 

February 1976 to Ronald Bucknam General monitoring. 
\ ' present > .. ^ 



LEARNING COORDINATOR: A STUDY OF THE ROLE (Phase 2) 

ObjtcZi\jU and 6tA.cuttgiu . Because of the central role 
they play in the conduct of the EBCE program, learning 
coordinators have 'a potentially crucial effect on its 
qyccessful adoption. The position of learning coordinator 

'as defined in the EBCE models is new enough in education 
that little information is availably regarding the 

'attitudes., skills,-^ and knowledge tnat staff members 
should possess and th^t districts should seek when 
'!'n[plementlng EBCE. This study seeks to (1) distinguish 
rinciples and procedures that will allow districts 
iirrolementing EBCE to select learning coordinators (LC's), , 
(2) help the IC applicant to understand fully the skills 
and tasks required in the role, (3) help those selected 
as LC's to adapt to this staff role, and (^) crystallize 
the funcT:ions and skills associated with the role so . - 
that preparation programs may be better designed/ 
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Status. Work began in spring 1976 and will be^conpleted 
by November 30, 1976. 

FuncUng . 

Fiscal year 1976 . . .... $23,617 / ^ 

Accompti6 hmo^yvU . Questionnaire designed and pilot tested. 
A revised survey questionnaire has been rnailed to selected 
respondents. 



Dates 

April 1976, to 
present 

THE WORK ETHIC STUDY 



Project officer 
Ronald Bucknam 



Activity 

General monitoring 
and 1 site visit . 



ObjQ.aXxvU and 6tAat(iglQA , Most observers agree that . 
values and atitutdes toward work In America are undergoing 
significant change, but there is disagreement about 
what work ethics and values currently prevail or are 
emerging. " This study will summarize current literature; ■ 
examine a sample of career-education curriculum materials 
to determine what work-related values are being promulgated; 
ascertain what, values significant groups^ in our society 
believe ought to be encouraged; and sumnarize findings in 
v;ays that will prove useful to decisionmakers. 



Status , Identification of a sample of career-education . 
materials and analysis of existing data have been under way 
saxice April 1976. 

FundUng . 

. Fiscal year 1976 . . . - . $16^162 

AccomptiA hmo^yvU . Literature review near conpletion; 
sample materials in process of selection. Final report is 
due in October 1976. 

MoyUXo^ng kUto^y . 

Dates " Project officer Activity 

April 1976 
to 'present 



Ronald Bucknam General monitoring 

and 1 site visit. 
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CAREER EDUCATION STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Obitctivu andUKoZtQlu . Inservice training for career 
education has been regarded as a cornerstone for career- 
education effectiveness. Ihis study will exairdne the 
current situation regarding inservice training, identify 
probleriB that may exist, propose alternative solutions, 
and make recormEndations concerning needs and priorities 
for federally supported R. & D. The results will consist 
of a promary analysis report, plus reviews and- commentary 
by representatives of key sectors in education. 

Stotoi, A coiTTTlssioned paper writer and seven commentators 
have been wording on the report since March 1976. 

FuncUng . 

Rlscal year* 1976 $1^,3^^ 

AccomptukmmU . The principal author has been selected. 

Dates project officer Activity 

April 1976 Ronald Bucknain General monitoring, 

to present 

INFORMATION FOR LOCAL DECISIONMAKERS FOR EBCE IMPLEMENTATION^— ' 

ObitcXl\}(U> and ^thjouttQlu . The current and future of EBCE 
irrpelmentation activity provides a valuable source of infor- 
mation about the decisionmaking processes of LEA's,- when they 
are -considering the adoption of an educational program alter- 
native. This study will elicit., anal;yze, and report data 
from L£A's to det-^ '-ine the types of information needed 
to make the EBCE pticxi decision. 

StoXii^ , Work began in spring 1976 and will be completed 
by November 30, 1976. 

Funding . 

Fiscal year 1976 ...... $9,972 

kccomptAj^hmtnX^ . Preliminary form of questionnaires is 
r^ady for field testing. 

Dates .. Pro.lect officer Activity 

April 1976 Ronald fiucknam General- monitoring. 

to present 221' ^^^^ ^^^^ * 
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Project CALIFORNIA BEGINNING TEACHER EVALUATION 

ObjucXlvu and ^tAjouto^Cjlu , The basic objective of this 
study, funded through California Comnlssion for Teacher \ ■ 
Preparation and Licensing, is to examine the relationship ' ' 
between teacher behavior and student achievement in 
reading, and mathematics at the elementary school level. 
Par West is the major subcontractor. 

To reach the above objective, a three-phase strategy has 
been enployed. Phase I was a year of planning and development 
of the research strategy for the first year of fieldwork, 
and involved no data collection. Phase II (1973-74) was 
designed to develop measurement instruments and to develop 
hypotheses about relationships between teacher behavior 
and student learning— 97 experienced teachers (in 43 
schools in 8 California school districts) and their students 
participated in the work of>the subcontractor for phase II, 
the Educational Testing Service. Phase III. was divided into 
parts A and B, with all the design and implanentation work 
being carried out by subcontract to the Par We^^t Laboratory, 
- Phase IIIA extends to June 1974 and includes, fieldwork with 
a 200-teacher saiiple from 11 school districts. A subset 
of this sample (40 teachers)' is the subject of clinical-- - 
studies designed to identify addltional-teacheFbehaviors'^ 
which might affect student learning. Additional studies 

. --- of-' the relationship between time and achievement were 

undertaken during 1975-76, Phase IIIB will be used to 
conduct correlational studies to- examine how changing 
teacher behavioi^\affects variables closely correlated with 
learning outcomesX This phase is scheduled during 1976-78. 
In addition, an an^ysis of results and dissemination of 
infonnation period 1$'- viewed as essential and will occur 
during 1978-79. 

StatiU . The project is currently in. the latter stages 
of phase IIIA. and is presently designing the specific 
plans for- phase IIIB for formal consideration by NIE 
after the May 1, 1976, submission date. Although the 
present contract period expires in November of 1977, present 
and projected plans call for revision of the 'time line, 
with no additional cost above the original Contract ^ 
estimates and due to unforeseen delays in data collection 
and analysis in phase II, to the end of 1978. 

TandlnQ . During fiscal 1973 (two OEO grants in the amount 
of $390,540) and ffscal 1974 (two NIE grants in the' amount , , . 
of $254,657) went to the California Carmission for Teacher 
Preparation and Licensing but none of this went to the 
Far West Laboratory, which was not involved during this 
period. The following funding Mstory is presented, 
therefore, to cover only the period of Par West laboratory 
involvement. 
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Fiscal year 1975 
Fiscal year 1975 
Fiscal year 1976 
Fiscal year 1976 
Wedge (projected) 
Fiscal year 1977 
(projected) . . 
Total. . . . 



$694,000 (July 1, 1974-Dec, 31, 197^) 
514,117 (Jan. 1975-June 30, 1975) ' 
147,585 (July 1, 1975-Sept, 30, 1975) 
, 528,861 (Oct, 1, 1975-June^ 10, 1976) 
, 882,000 (July 1, 1976-June 30, 1977) 

. ' 630,000 (July 1, 1977-June 30, 1978) 
.3,396,563 



AaaomptUhmQ.yvU . Specific products from phase II include 
Instruments to measure student achievement in an attitude 
toward reading and mathematics, teacher verbal ability, 
teacher ability to diagnose reading problans of students, 
teacher behavior, through direct classrpcm observation, and 
school cliinate fron the perspectives of both principals 
and teachers. Phase IIIA products Include ethnographic 
studies of classroans, studies of teachers .planning for 
instruction and decisionmaking during Instruction, and 
studies of both teachers' and students '_^ercept ions of— - — — 
instruction, _Two-of-4^he-major-X5'oncIusions derived fron 
work to date are that there are no Isolated teacher 
skills that seem to have a direct effect on student 
learning, but rather a behavior pattern or patterns that - 
do affect learning and^that there appear to be no generic 
teaching behaviors which positively affect learning outcanes 
across all grades and subjects. In the latter conclusion,, 
there appear to be behavior patterns that affect achievement 
discrljninately in different grades and different subject 
areas. 

Phase III has analyzed the relationship between tjjne and 
achievement, uncovered generic variables separating more 
effective' from less effective teachers in reading and 
mathematics at second and fifth grade,., described the 
difference in planning and perceptives of instruction 
between more^ and less effective teachers, studied and 
described teacher behavioral stability, studied and 
described inpedjjnents to the study of teacher- effectiveness , 
and described effective instruction as always related to 
direct instruction of sane sort.. 



Dates 



Project officer Activity 



July 1, 1973- * Virginia Kbehler, 
February 28, 1975 Charles Wheeler 
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Site visits: 
Sept, 5-7, 1973, 
Wheeler. 

Nov. 15-16, 1973 
V/heeler and Sobol. 
Jan. 1975, 
MDles and Koehler. 
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Dates 

Sept. 18-193 

19Vj 



Projeut officer 



Mar. 1, 1975- Oliver Moles 
Sept. 30, 1975 



Nov. 1, 1975 . Joseph Vaughan 
to present 



Activity 

Discussion and analysis 
of project and ETS 
subcontract upon trans- 
fer fran OEO to NIE. 
Review by Koehler, 
Sullivan, Chalker, and 
McDaniels of NIE. 
External review' by 
Research Advisory Board 
of the prpject . . 

General monitoring. 
Apr. 29-^30^J5,, 



-T5ite"T^:sit by Nbles. 
June 15-16, 1975, 
meeting at E:rS to 
review procedures and. 
findings fron phase II 
with staff from 
Northwestern Secondary 
Analj'sis Center, basic 
skills staff, BPS and 
canmission represen- 
tatives. 

June 23-27, 1975, 
review of proposal 
for phase IIIA con- 
tinuation (including 
WL subcontract) by 
Moles, Koehler, 
McDaiilels, David, 
Porter, Smith, Young 
of NIE. 

• General -monitoring. 
Nov. 5-7, 1975, 
site visit by Vaughan. 



STUDY OF INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS IN EDUCATION: 
OF MARKET FOR EDUCATION INFORMATION 



ANALYSIS 



ObjQ.cUve^ and M/uvtzQle^ . This project is being conducted 
Ghrough a subcontract to the SystOT Development Corp, . The 
inarket analyp^is is to detemlne - the present and potential 
market for substantive information relevant to education. . 
The contractor will describe^ present and potential inforroatlon 
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using behavior of certain key members of the education community. 
The contractor vd.ll also assess and describe" the distribution of 
purposive information use amDng" agencies and Institutions 
involved in either, practice or research related to elementary 
and secondary education in the United States. Together these 
two analyses should portray the way information is used in 
education practice or research, identify v^ere information is 
used, and indicate something of the nature and scope of infonnation 
use. , 

SiatuUi . The final report is to be submitted in June 197^. Data 

have been collected and are now beJjig analyzed. The FWL sub-^ 

contract runs from JuneJ^iLfcO--tIune 1976. ■. — ' 



Funding . > • \ 

Fiscal year 1974 $101,083 (FWL subcontract) 

AccomptUhm^yyU . The study has produced trarket ''survey instru- 
ments for collecting data on the information market. Pinal results 
are not yet available. Preliminary data analysis has been con- 
ducted and two interim reports on the relationship among infor- 
mation users, purposes for information, and preferred sources 
of information use have be.-^n submitted to Systan Development. 

Dates Project officer Activity 

June 1974- Samuel Rosenfeld General monitoring. 

August 1974 2 site visits to 

■prime contractor. 

1 site visit to PWL. 

August 1974- Mollie MacAdams General "monitoring. 

June 1976 Regular meetings' of 

staff .at NIE with 
-advisory groips. 

FIELD STUDIES IN URBAN DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS 



' ObjQ.dUvu and itAjotZQloj^ . A 2Vyear study is being . 
conducted of an urban school in the San Pranclsco Bay 
area to identify and describe the processes that charac- 
terize an Interethnic school. The goal is to produce a 
conceptual framework that can be applied to" the examination 
of similar educational settings. Direct observation of 
the life of the school within the context of the conmunlty 
in which it is located will be enployed to gather the 
nej or portion of the data required. In addition, questionr- 
naires and intervle\^s will be administered. ^ ^ 

. 2 2i'i 
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StcUu^ . This project began on August 1, 1975. ^ It is ' 
scheduled to end on December 31, 1977. 

PundUng . 

$106,702. 

K^comptUimzYvU . An interim report on the first ph^se of the 
field studies is being coirpleted and was delivered "to NIE on 
May 31, 1976. ^ . . • ; 

MoniXoAA.ng hJ^ to^cf . 

Dates Project officer Acti\kty ' 

August 1975 Ray Rist . General, monitoring, 

to present ^ ' ' 



COMPLETED OR TERMINATED NIE PROJECTS 



EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT . 

Objzctivu and ^Vuvtzqloj, . The overall purpose of the Educa- 
tional Management program, which conpleted Its work in February 
1975, was to design^ develop^^d test training strategies,^ 
materials, and resources whicFrschools can use to inprove their 
own instructional planning aiid management capabilities. -In 
attempting to achieve this^goal, the program .developed. and 
evaluated six training units directed, at -increasing' skill "and 
knowledge In the area of instructional program plannirig. . Each 
unit was designed to be self-contained and independent of the ■ 
other units. The products were intended for use primarily by. 
district-level staff v*io are directly responsible for program 
or curriculum development, selection, .or revision; by school- 
level administrators; and by teachers who are involved in 
instructional program planning'. If the products are fully 
utilized, the users should become more skillful in defining 
instructional programs that will achieve, defined purposes, 
and in identifying and collecting information that can be iised 
In identifying relatively effecti^ye and ineffective features of 
the programs with a view to" program irrprovement . 
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S teuton . On the basis of a review of this project's basic 
program plan by the specialist and master panels in the 1972 . - 
lab/center review';' this project was- first awarded a 1-year 
contract - for the period December 1, 1972, through November 30, 
1973. IH' August 1973? the project was again reviewed by a team 
of NIE. staff members and external experts. As a result of this 
tgam^'s judgTient that the project ^s evaluation procedures and 
piaps were inadequate, the project was informed that it would 
be funded for only one additional year (to end in -November 197^)^ 
that only those products scheduled for delivery in fiscal year' 
197^ would be supported, -and that NIE would not be conmitted : 
to support beyond fiscal year 197^. After two brief no-cost 
extensions to all6w adequate-conpletion of products, evaluations, 
and final reports, the project staff conpleted its contracted 
work in February 1975. The project officer's reviews and final 
payments to the lab were executed shortly thereafter* 

Funding . 

March 1973 ..... $318,000 
December 1973 . . 388,993 . 
- . - Total ...... 706,993 

AcaomptL6lmzyvt6 . This project's most inportarit products 
included six training units and a resource catalog. The 
training units were design^ for use by people involved in 
instructipnal planning and management. They are Entitled 
"Setting Goals," "Analyzing Problems," "Deriving Objectives" 
*■ (these first three units combine to .form the "Determining 
Instructional Purposes" package), "Designing Instructional 
Programs^," "Planning Inplementation: A Process Guide," and 
"Evaluation for Program Iiiprovement . " The resource catalog' 
.is entitled ^'Sourcebook of , Training Products in Instructional 
Planning and Manag^mejnt . " Finally,. the project submitted 
seven final r-eports (ohe overall report and one report for 
each' of the ma^jor produ^cts) amd an extensive external 
evaluation of the "Determining Instructional Purposes" 
training pacl^e . 

MoyiitoAA,ng kUtoky . , 

Dates -. ' Project officer Activity 

1972 - , Review by panel B 

». (Blau, Hopkins, 

. " Jaeger, Kauflnan, 

• ' Kr^thwohl, NIE 

, . ^ ' staff) planning, 

management, arid 

- „ . evaluation. 
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Dates 



Project officer 



Activity 



December 1972- 
May 1974 



George Camett 



General monitoring. 
Periodic phone calls, 
letters, and reviews. 



August 1973 



Theodore Blau, 
Paul Houston, 



-Fajor review. 



George Camett, 



Spencer Ward , 
Carlyle Maw 



May 197^ 
March 1975 



Jon Schaffarzlck 



General monitoring.. 



Periodic phone calls, 
letters, and reviews. 
Several meetings with 
principal stff moriber 
in Washington, D.G. 



July 197^ 



Jon Schaffarzlck 




' INFORMATION/UTILIZATION PROGRAM 

ObjZcXxveA and J^iAatZQloA . Phase I of this project consisted 
of two basic components: (1) Development of materials and 
(2) the planning of dissemination models. Products included 
a directory to the ALERT sourcebook of elemental*^ curriculums, 
programs, and projects; information units dealing with new 
secondary social-studies programs; ^and infonnation units 
dealing with new curriculums in elementary mathematics. 
Additional activities consisted of monitoring and iirproving 
the ALERT (Alternatives for Learning Through Educational 
Research and Technology) sourcebook, and facilitating 
the exchange of information and products . among the lab 
and center network through the interlaboratory consortium. 
The planning activity consisted, of (1) model development 
studies, (2) studies of measures o^, effectiveness, (3) 
context study, and (4) study of Information centers. 
Phase II of this project Involved an extension of activities 
of the infcimation products section of the Information/ 
utilization program. The purpose of the extension was 
to conduct a 'feasibility study to verifV and define the 
need for national technical assistance/ne^tworking/clearinghouse 
facility for American teachers' centers, and to develop a 
program and organizational structure for such an agency. 
Exploring Teachers' Centers , which discusses issues surrounding 
centers and profiles in 22 existing centers, wa^> Rroduced 
^s part of the phase II activities. 
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StaXa^. Final closeout procedures for this contract are 
almost conpleted. Both the Dlssenlnation Casebook and 
Exploidn^ Teachers ' Centers have been widely distributed 
vdthin NIE and outside aid are considered valuable resources 
for their respective audiences. The quality of all the 
products produced is excellent. 



FandLLng . 

Flscal'^ear 1973 . ... . • $20.2,875 (Phase I) 
Fiscal year 197^ ..... 223,071 (Phase I) 

80,375 (Phase II) 
Total 506,321 

Accompli^hmznt6 . Products developed under this contract 
include Social Studies Information Unit, Dissemination 
Casebook, Director to the ALERT Sourcebook, Feasibility 
of Marketing Programing for Educational R. & D. , Use of 
Innovative Practices, Topoi of Dlssanlnation/Change 
Tactics, Mathanatics Ir^formation Unit, and Exploring 
Teachers' Center s. 

Dates Prelect officer Activity 

November 1972- George Camett General monitoring. 
Septariber 1973 

September 1973- Judith Cherrington General monitoring, 
[viay 197^ 2 trips to NIE by 

principal investigator. 

Site visit by NIE 

staff. 

r/jay 197 4- Mary Harahan General monitoring. 

August 1975 Meeting at fV/L. 

2 meetings vd-th 
principal investigator 
in New York. City.. 
August 1975, 3-day 
site vl.sit. 

August 1975- Judith Cherrington General monitoring. 

Septenber 1975 
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STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF MARKETING PROGRAMING 
FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

Obje.(itivu and ^tn^utzgiu , Research directed toward 
adaptation of a marketing approach for the field of 
educational change.. The program was to test the 
effectiveness of a scheme for segmenting educational 
markets and name and elaborate additional marketing 
concepts and techniques which offered premise for 
ojnprovjjig practice In the dissemination and diffusion 
of educational innovations. 

The research objectives were to (l) operationally 
demonstrate how market segmentation could be used 
to develop a marketing strategy for selected educational 
innovations^ (2) name and elaborate major marketing 
concepts that -were not currently used In planning 
educational change and that had-a high probability of 
iJiproving the curr»ent state of the art, and (3) draw 
Implications for developing a broader framework for 
corprehensive planning of education change. 

Status . This project began June 30, 197^, and ended 
Deconber 31, 1975- A final report was submitted to NIE. 

FancUng . Award made under the Office of- Research Grants 
program in fiscal year 197^,.- Tolar amount awarded was 
$131,^86 (fiscal year 197^ funds). 

Accomptl^hmzntii . The study proposed inconclusive findings 
regarding the specific model being tested. The experiences 
gained in testing the model were Interpreted by the principal 
investigator in terms of /actors which future market- . * 
segmentation strategies should take into account. The 
major acgcrTpllshment is a document titled "A Guide to. 
the Use of Market Segmentation for the Dissonlnation 
of Educational Innovations." 

Dates ■ Projeec officer 



June 197^- Richard. Elmendorf 

April 1975 

April 1975- MacAdams 
December 1975 



Activity 
Site visit.- 



Meeting with 

principal 

investigator. 
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DEVELOPMENT, DISSEMINATION, AND EVALUATION TRAINING SOURCES , 

Obitctivu and 6tAatZQl(U ^ An Individualized, conpetence- 

based professional development program in educational 

R, & D. developed by the laboratory with the support of 

NIE and USOE. • , " ^ 

The program goal was to develop a transportable, flexible 
curriculum in educational plarining, development, dissemination, 
and evaluation that Would provide resource materials - . 

for instructional/leami.ng opportunities in six cOTpetence 
areas: Planning and design, information/data collection 
and organization, camiunication skills, developmental 
engineering, and evaluation and dissOTination/marketing- 
^ The program was field tested at 1^ institutes of higher 
education and R. & D. agencies- .. . • 

StcvtiUi ^ The- contract date began June 30-, 1973, and ended 
• September 30,. 1975- 

fdndim . , ^fhis project received a total of $l,28l,601, of 
which i398,-U08 was funded by NIE- 

AccomptUhm(iyit!> ■ Twenty-two instructional packages which 
focus on the functional context of work in R- & D. , 
widely used diagnostic coipetence assessment instniments, 
and a .user guide and catalog of support resources were 
produced. The program has been widely Inplemented in 
the fom of preservice or contiiiuing education in acadonic 
aettings,v and utilized by agencies and local and StSte 
educational and R. & D. institutions, practitioners, and ' 
professionals who* wish to develop gr upgrade skills. 

Dates Project officer Activity 

June 30, 1973- Susan Kiein, John General monitoring. 

Sept . 30, 1975 E^nrder 



Table 2. Current m-M projects 



Program 


Objectives and. strategies 


Status 


Fundi nn 


. Acc * k^iin^ 


Effects of. a • 
Mediated ' ^ 
, Training • 
Course 

* 


5he second-year effort is devoted 
to an Investigation of the effec- 
tivejjess of the course for its 
designated t ai^t audience ; ^ i .e . , 
teachers who work with main- 
streamed handic^ped children. 
Course effectiveness is defiried in 
*tenn^ of tv-*o levels o*f outconies: 
Tfeachers' tutoring proficiency and 
students' achievenent and attitude 
about mathenatics . 


Ihis project began July 1, 197^1, and ■ 
is scheduled to end 30, 1976. 


Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, 
USOE, $256,110. 


A course en^i M 
ifethenatlc?: AStp 
Hainstn?ying" has 
frorami"': ome 5: 
Instruct: .: in tethi 


Adapting 
Hesearch tc 
Teaching 


Ihe program is an interactive 
conputer-assisted teacher-training 
. .7Stem. ^The goal is to provide 
technical assistance in deircnstra- 
ting effective use of the system 
in training teachers in self- 
analysis of classroom insti\icticn 
and provide significant research 
findings for use in the teaching 
process, 


This project began July 8, 1975, and 
is scheduled to end Aug. 31, 1976. 
Follav on woric is expected.. 

/ 


This subcofilract is 
funded by the U.S. 
Office of Education's 
Teacher Corps, ■■ 
Rinding, $125,000. 


Program design is cc 
CAPIS system is bell 
on OTputer. Progri 
operational by inid^i 

1 

j 

i 


Inplementatlon 
of Science and 
ifethematlcs 
t'laterlals 


Jhis study of the impleuBntatlon 
of nationally planned curriculums 
in elenientary and secondary math, 
science, and social science is 
being conducted • 


Ihiz project began June 2}^ ,J975, and 
Is scheduled to end June 29^-^1976. 


National Science 
Fbundation, $it8,0il3. 


1 

Review of research, ] 
Interviews with dev^ 
disseminators of spe 
currlculuin altemati 
been conpleted. j 

i J 


1 Technical^ 

1 Assistance 
■ Ln Diffusion 


The project's objective is to 
provide social ni(trtceting and policy 
consultation of OE bureaus, and to 
Improve the process of diffusion 
of validated educational lnno^;atlona 


TMs project began July 1, 1975, and 
is scheduled to end June 30, 1976. 
Folio; on wori( is expected. 


U.S. Office of 
Education, $^78,915. 


(1) Publication of H 
Prograins lhat Work.1 
acclalinsd and extensi 
publicized catalog a 
approved p oJects.'C 



laoie i, uarent non-JCE projects 



s'and strategies 


Status 


Fundi nn 


AccofT'nH<;hnipnts 


IT effort Is devoted 
^tlon of the effec- 
ie course for Ics 
ciget audience; l.e.^ 
^orlc with maln- 
.capped children, 
.veness Is defined In 
Levels of outcomes: 
Jrtng proficiency and ' 
Levement and attitude 


Ihis project began' July 1, 197I1, and 
Is scheduled to end Jane 30, 1976. 


Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, 
USOE, $256,110. 


A course entitled ^•Tutoring In 
Mathematics: AStmearfoi 
Mainstreaming" has been adapted 
from ininicourse 5 : Individualized 
Instruction in I^athematics. 1 

' 1 1 


1 

; an interactive 
>ted teacher-traMng ' 
pal Is to provide 
.stance in derrastra- 
^ use of the system 
^achers in, self- 
.assroom instmcticn 
igiificant research 
^e in the teaching 


Ihls project began July 8, 1975, and 
is sched'oled to end Aug. 31, 1976. 
FoUcw on woii{ is expected, ^ 


This subcontract is 
funded by the U.S. 
Office of Education's 
Teacher Corps. 
Finding, $125,000. 


Program design is coqpleted, | 
CiSTTS system is being progranisd 1 
on cciiip'iter. Progran will be • 1 
operational ,by mid^ril, 1 



the Irplenentation 
planned c^jrrlculuns ■ 
and secondary math, 
iocial science is 
d. 



objerrvve is to 
..mai-ker.lrjj and policy 
f OE bureaus , and to 
Dcess of diffusion 
ducat lon-'il Ir-ho'v'atlcna 



:i-ii5 project began June 27, 1975 , and 
is scheduled to end June 29, 1976. 



This project began J'oly 1, I975, and 
is scheduled to end J'line 30, I976. 
FoUav on work is exDected. * ! 



:Jational Science 
Fbundatlon, $^8,0^3. 



U.S. Office of 
Education, 5478,915. 



Review of research, plus fteld 
interviews with developers and 
disseminators of specific 
ciirricuium altematives haye ' 
been completed. 



(1) Publication of Educational 
Programs ihat Work, a widely 



acclaimed and extensively 
publicised catalog of JIKP- 
approved prelects. ' (2) Production^ 



vO 



Pronram 



Responsive 

Education 

Program 



rblbv 
ThrouEh 



Objectives and strategies 



Status 



Fundinn 
mmum 



The current year's effort focused 
on developing a delivery systerr- 
a training approach for adults 
working vdth children in the' 
responsive progrart-glared spe- ;. 
cifically to progran advisers or 
staff developers, teachers, ard 
teaching assistants (paraprofes- 
ilsl. 



Accomolishii 



of, a proJect-lnfoiTt 
sound fUmstrip (dl 
National Audlo-Visi, 
(3) I'lanagpjiKnt of a 
Regional Education 
by regions U and 5 
tion of an NDN sate 
(5) Production of a 
book docunentlng \i 
\l. (7) Publlcati 
newsletter entitlec 
tlonal Diffusion." 
tlon and dlffuslcn 
title I (ESEA) Mi 
for SEA and I£A pea 
(9) Development of \ 
center to exhibit J 
products. (10) Full 
"Innovatlre Educatl 
Voiunelll." (11) 
other products and : 
car^:^ out for CE' 
ar; ■ Ilizatlon Ur 
'jf School .Sis 
for i-eglon IX In Ss 



ihls project began in I96" and is 
sclieduled to end Jane 30, 75. 
Follm on work is exoect&a. 



U.S. Office of Educa- 

u/30/76). Total Hinds 
53,32'! ,761. 



Evaluation I'eports-- 
ijiplementationof t 
well as program efj 
continue to be proc 
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ear's effort focused 
; a dslivei:/ system- 
proach for anults 
children b thc- 
"OgraiTt— glared 3?e- 
progran adviseis or 
)ers, teachers, and 
.Stan*": (paraprofes- 



of a project-lnfonnation package 
sound fllJiEtrip .(distributed by. . 
National ■ Audio-Visual Center) . 
(3) Hanagenent of a major Western 
Regional Education Mr sponsored 
by legions IX and X. W Produc- 
tion of an mi rateriais Inventory 
(6) production of an adoption case- 
took docLoientlng the successes' of 
m. (7) Publication of a monthly 
tMletter entitled "ED: Educa- 
tional Diffusion." (8) Organiza- 
tion and diffusion training for 
title I (ESEA) nana^nent training 
for SEA and 1£A personnel. 
(9) Development of an OE resource 
center to exhibit JDRP-approved 
products. (10) Publication of 
"Innovative Educatioi Practices: 
VolunE III." (11)" A host of 
other products and asslgniiEnts 
carried out for OE's Dlsseirlnation 
a:id Utilization Unit in the 
Bur-eau of School Systems and 
for region IX In San ft-ancisco. 



"IVuS prcjecr began Ln 196B and is 
scheduled to end J-ar.e 3'\ 197^. 
Folia'/ cn v.ovr. Is expected. 



U.S. Office of Muca 

tion, m,^i2 mm 

6/30/76). Total funds 
53,33^^,761. 



Evaluation reports reg?ircllng the 
LTplenentation of the program as 
well as t)rogram effectlvetiess 
continue to be produced. 



M3 
CO 



ERIC ^ 



Native 
Anerlcan 
Career 
Education 



Cooperative 
Group 

Interaction 
Skills 



Objectives and strategies 



Desiplng, de, eloping, and testing 
a cai-^r-eduoutlon pragram for 
native American youth In grades 7, 
to 9, the program will integi-ate 
academic subjects with cai^er 
awareness, orientation, and 
exploration. It expects to provide 
native Anerlcan students with an 
Introduction to a broad spectrum 
of careers and aims to increase 
tf|eir self-awareness and ability 
to make ratioral' choices about 
future educational programs, career 
explorations, and career selection. 



SMDE 
General 
Assistance 
Center 



^is project examines the effects 
of .learned cooperative groi?) 
interaction skills on performance 
in task-oriented small groups. 
Itie project developed conpetence- 
based instructional raaterials to 
teach CGIS. 'ihe overall goal is 
to prepare students to perfom 
effectively in the kinds of task- 
oriented, small-groL?) situations 
which they wlU encounter in 
work settings. 



Provides technlcal,asslstance to 
desegregation school districts in 
seven content areas: Staff tralnlr.g, 
comnunlty relations, sex desegre- 
gation, curriculum developiient and 
revision, administrative modifi- 
cation, needs assessment,. and 



Status 

Ms project began July l, igyii, and 
is expected to end July l, 1976., 



IMs project began' June 30, 1971J, and 
is expected to end June 30, 1976. 



Fund inn 



Curriculum Developrent 
Branch, Bureau of 
Occupational and 
Mult Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, 
$228,562. 



Bureau of Occipational 
and Adiilt Education of 
the li.S. Office of 
Education, $126,067. 



^ project began July 1, I97I1, and 
is scheduled to end June 30, I976. 
Follow on work is expected. 



U.S. Office of 
Education, region IX 
(desegregation of 
lublic education), 
" '1.855 (7/1/75- 
i/3D/76). 



AccoiDlish 



The program develo[ 
tional units that ; 
Anerlcan students ■ 
duction to a broad, 
carreers. 



A classification ol 
tasks has been desl 
vide a basis for ci 
design and for.unde 
gwtps function. ; 
consisting of sinu] 
clses, problem-soh 
for groips, and sif 
materials (I.e., gu 
props) designed for 
school level studen 
ly being field test 



Asof r.iarchl976;S 
ccnpleted a series 
workshops; anunber 
level ninlworkshoDS 
Disseminated produc 
local hlstcrj' handbi 
proceedings t resoin> 



nd strategies 


Status 


j •■ Funding ' 


Accoinpllshnients 

Ihe jjrogram developed 12 instruc 
tlonal units that orovlde native 
Anerican students \dth ai\ intix>. 
ductlon to a broad spectrum of 
careers. 

• 


oping, and testing 
on program for 
youth In grades 7 
in will Ir.tegrate 
s with career 
tatlon, and 
expects to provide 
students vith an 
1 broad spec -rum • 
Ims to Increase 
^ess and ability 
cijolces about 
il programs, career 
i career selection. 


IMs project began July i, igyJj and 
is expected to end July l, 1976. 

1, 


ICurrlculum Developrent 
[Branch, Bureau of ,. 
1 Occupational and 
lAlult Education, U.S. 
[Office of Education. 
[$228,562. • 


the effects 
^tive groi^)' 

■s on perfonifince 
^mall grxjips. 
oped conpetence- 
fll materials to 
overall goal is 
ts to perfom 
e Idr Js of task- 
roup situations 
ncounter in , 

i a."slstance to 


This project began June 30, 197)) ' and 
■is expected to end June 30, 1976. 

^ 1 


Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education of 
be U.S. Office of 
Education, $126,067. 


A classification of learning 
tasks iBs been designed to pro- 
vide a basis for curriculum 
1 design and for understanding how 
groups function. A curriculuni 
consisting of sMilation exer^ 
clses, problaiHsolvlng activities 
for groins, and si^rtive ' 
materials (i.e., guidss, manuals, 
props) designed for secondai^ 

school ]pVPl etiiHonfc? ... i. 

.jwjuwj, J.CVCJ. utuaencs is current- 
ly beir^ fielc lested. 


301 districts in 
3s: Staff training, 
TS, sex desegre- 
n development and 
jrative'imdif?- 1 
issment anH I 


iWs project began July 1, 19711, and 1 
Is scheduled to end Jme 30, 1976. 1 
Follow cn work is expected. ' 1 


U.S., Office of 
Education, region IX 
(desegregation of 
:ubllc education), 
$291,855 (7/L75- 
5/30/76). 


.is of March 19/b, S'lYJIE has 
conpleted a series of regional 
workshops; a nunber of district 
level minlworkshODs are under way. 
Disseminated products Include 
locai nistory handbook, conference 
proceedings, resource bulletins. 
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Program 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 




scuaent/iaciuiy assignncnis, oix 
senice representatives, consult- 
ants, I'^glonal '.^rkstops, 
information service center, 
product development, md mini- 
workshops' at the local district 
level. 





Adult ' 
Basic 
Education 
Staff 

Development 



fficronesla/ 

Ponape 

lyncher 

Corps 

Pi^Ject 



IJie prijuaiy function is to provide 
leadership iii (1) plannijig and 
coordinating advisoiy-cciiinlttee 
activities; (2) publishing and 
distributing a newsletter; (3) 
assisting local ABE prograius to 
orgmlze, arrange, and conduct 
wortahops, classes, and conferences 
at local sites; W subcontracting 
with San Francisco State IWversity 
and the University of Kai^'ail Ln 
continual development and field 
testing of specified cofipetency- 
bajed curriculum itodules; and 
(5) serrir^^as a regioPial 
clearinghouse for.hinan and 
material resources, etc. 



Ihe'goal of this prcgram is to 
upgrade basic and professional 
skills of Micponesian interns, 
liDplement a university witJ-^out 
walls baccalaureate program in 
the Pacific Trust Itenltor^, 
demonstrate a nodel for teacher 
training which can be jjnplemented 



iliis projtict began May 1, 1973, and 
is scheduled to end July 50, 1976, 
Follow on wo3i( is e)q}ected. 



Funding 



sea's: 



Arizona . 

California 

Hawaii. . 

Nevada. .... 
Pacif ic— Ai^rican 
Samoa 



$12,251 
92,0 ■ 
30,520 
9,113 



Cmnunity 

Colle^. . . . 12,000 
3 Guam Departirent 

of Education . 36,109 
Ihist Iterri- 

tory . . \ . . 26,6^7 



Accompli shmeni 

and four films. ?it 
representatives are 
previdlng technical 
to more than 8C dlsl 
'California, Arizona. 
Nevada.. 



This project be^ July 1, 1975, snd 
is expected to end Aug, 1, 1976. 



U.S. Office of 
Education's Teacher 
Coips/Peace Corps 
Trust TeiTltoiy of ti\e 
Pacific Islands fund- 
ing, $213,072*. Sub- 
contract to fWL: 
$87,106. . ' 



T!)e laboratory cent; 
serve as full-tine 1 
the coordination of 
basic education sta. 
developfnent efforts 
HEW region IX, Sta- 
territories have ex 
mutual assistance a 
ened staff developci 
ties. Activities h 
on dissemination of 
and -services. 



Dlrectoiy of Leaml 
is corpieted arti ha 
distributed to s*g 
coirnunity. Jbliowu 
on use of the dlrec 
progress. Interns 
pleted an assessner 
schools using the c 



and strateqies 



Status 



asslgironts . Six 
tatives, consult;- 
ottehops, 
Ice .center, 
ent, and mini- 
local .district 



tion Is to provide 
) plannii^g and 
Isoiy-cduiiittee 
publishing and 
ewsletter; (3) 
ABE programs to 
and conduct 
es, and conl'erences 
W subcontracting 
CO State Ihlvei'slty 
ty of Hawaii In 
Exnent and field 
fled conpetency- 
nodules; and 
regional 
r hunan and 



BS, etc. 



program is to^ 
i professional 
2slan interns, 
srslty without 
ate program in 
t Territory, 
lei for teacher 
an be. Ijipleriented 



This project began May 1> 1973, and 
is scheduled to end July 30, 1976, 
Follow on Konc is exoected. 



Funding 



SEA' 



IMS project began, July 1, 1975, and 
is expected to end Aug, 1, I976. 



Arizona . , , 412,251 
California , . 92,026 

Hawaii 30,520 

Nevada 9,113 

Pacific— fonerlcan . 

Sartca: 



CoHTnunity 
College, , , , 

Guani Departnent 
of Education 

Trust Terri- 
tory , , . . . 



12,000 
36,109 



6,647 



•U,S, Office of 
Education's Teacher 
Corps/Peace Corps 
Trust" Territory of the 
Pacific Islands fund- 
Ing, $213,072. Sub- 
contract to NL: 
$87,106. 



' Accomplishments 



and four fllins. Field-service 
representative^ are currently 
providing technical ai^slstance 
to 'lucre than 80 districts in 
California, Arizona, and 
Nevadfi, 



T!ie laboratory continues to 
serv^:^ as full-tlJie base for 
the coordination of adult • 
basic education staff 
development efforts throu^out 
M region IX. States' and 
territories have exchanged 
.mutual assistance and strength- 
' ened staff development activi- 
ties, Actl\ltles have focused 
on dissemination of products 
and services. 



/ 



DLrectoi^/of Learning Resources 
is coRpleted and has been 
distributed to schools and 
comnunityr Fbllowup evaluatlorr 
on use of the directory is in 
^progress. Interns have ccnn 
'pleted an assessnient of niini- 
schools using the concerns- 



Accomplishments 



:s'of Micronesia, 
iupport the teacher 
jgrans at the 
Liege of Micronesia, 
julturally relevant 
ling curriciaum 



,s designed to apply 
'e of whole language 
nctionally illiterate 
' of reading ajid 
s. Program will 
d at demonstration 
n teachers and tutors 
struction; test and 
Ing sanple diagnostic 
id develop training 
ides, and other ■ 
required. 



ire (1) to promote 
iprnent and degree 
for Head Start ■ and 
ol enployees; and 
e relevant colic ge- 
whlch will mardr^l 
iiipetencles of o^s- 
ees, ■ This second goiL 
ding a stateidde 
1 network to achieve ' 
' CaUfomia conrounity 
: developnent and 
od education 



lliis project began Aug. 1, 1975, and 
expected to end Aug. 31, 1976. ' 



California State 
Department of 
Education, $'j6,35'J. 



Ihls project began Jan. 27, 1976 
Is scheduled to end Aug. 31, 1976, 
Fellow on work is exuected. 



and 



(Agency)- $171, j20. 



based ad^t:ion moder'and ^ 
developjnent on the Instructional 
pnDgrajn has begun* 



'Ihe project has documented the 
successful application yOf , 
psycholingulstic principles 
to adult reading Instruction, 
heretofore' only documented. with 
children. Ihe program fias been^ 
iJTplemented in eleven Bay Area 
adult basic-education classrooms. 
Handbooks are being produced 
,to disseminate, the training / 
^process used with teachori as 
■;weli as the instruction of 
; students. 



Major acconpllshments during 
the first 60 days of contract 
operation include the following: 
p\B inti'oduction of legislation 
to expand the 'State preschool 
career-incentive piogram to" 
iLiclude other sectors of 
ICallfomia State-funded pre- 
?chool/day-care programs; and ■ 
development of a network system 
linking community colleges , 
innovative ^year collegss, 
child development centobased 
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Program 



Objectives and strategies j 



departments to child development 
issoclate "profeE:-ional" prepara- 
tion programs which are conpetency 
based. Connected vdtn this effort 
Is the project objective of ■ 
joinlr^ State "acceptance" of the 
CDA credential through recogniticn 
of a specified career ladder 
defined by way' of conpetency levels 
and related to the perfomiance 
standards of Head Start and State 
preschool programs. 



Status 
rmmm 
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s and strategies 



Status 



) child development 
jfessional" prepara- 
vMch are conpetency 
:ted with this effort 
: objective of 
"acceptance" of the 
L throL0i reco^iitlon 
i career ladder 
/ of coirpetency levels 
: tlie perforTnance 
fead Start and State 
grams. 



Fiindino 



Accomplishments 



progranis, five centers, the^State 
ar.seinbly postsecondary education 
subconmltiee, the Office of 
Cnild Development (HE^), and the 
State depaitment of education In 
a coordinated effort to Lnpleinent 
child-developinent associate 
tralrln6,and credential system. 
Ihe sr.PitLp of clusters of 
conmunity-college-bas^d CDA 
training models throughout the 
State. , 



TO 

o 
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LEARNING 
RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 



Robert Gliser, Cojiirector 
WDiam W Cooley. Codirector 



University of Rttsbuijfa 
3939 O'Hkra Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260 



(412)624-4800 



LEARNING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



Learning Research and Devel6pn^nt Center was established 



■r 

The 

at the Ihlverslty of Pittsburgh In J96^ with the aim of bring- 
ing the research findings of behavioral science to b^ar on • 
liT? roving practice in the Nation's schools. - Conceived- as a 
special type of academic,. institution , the center was organized 
in such a v/ay as to maximize the frxdtful interaction between 
scholarship in the behavioral sciences and educational practice' 

Prom its Inception, the special mission of "fee center has been 
to develop, study, and evaluate adaptive environments for. the • 
education of children from 3 to 12. Adaptive, environments are. 
intended to respond to individual differences among children 
in two ways: First, they'pro\4de alternative modes of in-., 
structlon that take into account the nature and extent of ^ 
abilities of each' chilc^'. Second, they prcvLde direct instruc- 
tion in the basic - skill's, so that individual' children are nDre ^ 
able to profit from the later instructional opportunii;ies 
v/hich the school makes available. • LRDC approaches this mission 
from several perspectives. A strong pro-am of research on 
cogiitive processes— especially those tapped in reading 
conprehension and' leamLng-to-leam skills— has been shaped 
by questions and problems of instructioi and is geared to ' ' 
iirproving proficiency in these processes. ' Educational 
products and programs are developed and then studied for 
their effects on social as well as academic outcoriEs of 
schooling. Throu^ direct work in the schools, the center 
is seeking optimal patterns, for inplementing and integrating • 
conponents of ots products and programs into a cpirprehenslve ' 
adaptive learning environment . 

At the present tiirt^, four ma^'or them^es characterize the center's 
work: (1) DesigrJLng new ehvircnments for learning, (2) in- 
structional experimentation on basic skills, (3) evaluation cf 
educational interventions, and (^) interaction between the 
problems of education 4nd the underlying research disciplines. 
Each of these areas is described briefly below. 

LRDC's activities, carried out in conjunction with several 
school systems, have converged on the design of innovative 
learning en^/ironments . The products of four major curriculum 
efforts — ^in reading, science, mathematics, and early learning — 
are now ready for inplementatlon as conponents of such environ- 
ments. Further, systems for flexible use of these programs 
within an adaptive classroom and methods for studying classroom 
processes in such flexible environments have been developed. 
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This puts- LRDC in a position to focus more sharply on the 
btudi' of the classroom\envirbnTner\t and the irrplementation of 
school chan^5 and-'to, disseminate, by exanple, certain con- 
cepts of educational practice.- 

LRDC's curriculum development and instructional research ef- 
forts have been particularly oriented toward the basic skills 
of elenentary school education. Using individualized pro- ^ 
grams that are in final sta^s of completion and field test- 

• ing, instructional experiuBntation is caroled out to understand 
v/hy and urlder what conditiois certain instructional practices 
and curriculum designs are effective: Ong:>ing research is 

••desigied-to understand the fundainental communication and 
langua^' skills and basic aptitudes and cognitive abilities 
upon which learning depends In-' subject-matter areas . In- 
structional experimentation is being conducted to Investigate 
the conditions that contribute to acquisition of these skills 
and to their enhancement in the school-age cHlld. 

DuriTig the past 3 years, considerable effort has been devoted 
to develcyJng an evaluation method for assessing the effective-., 
ness of educational programs. This work has resulted in a 
multivar^l-r;-; evaluation model that considers the combined 
effects of differences in student characteristics and dif- 
r^erences in the inplementation of particular programs upon 
school outconfes. This model is now ready for application with 
a wide ran^ of educaticnal' innovations. A corrplementary line 
of research in the evaluation area focuses on detailed , analy- 
sis of currlculums and instructional events in terms of the 
extent to'-.^hi' they' conform to established principles of • 
learning and teac:iing. 

The interactive charpcter of basic research and educational 
applications pentBates al:: areas 'of errphasis in the center's 
work. On the basis of its instruct ionally oriented research 
or cognitive abilities, rrcmory and linguistic processes, and 
psychological development, LRDC has become a recogiized leader • 
in" the conduct of investigations that errphasize tne interaction 
of problems of educaticn with psychological theory and research. 
The organization of LRDC is specially designed for, and center 
personnel are particularly expert in, fostering this inter- 
action. This insures that the center's focused research on 
the basic skills of elerrentary education remains relevant both 
to practical educational needs and to current,,rBsearch findings^ . 
and- theory. 

• Ov^er the past 12 years, ^LRDC has attracted an outstanding group ■ 
of research associates and supporting staff. A multldisclpllnaiy 



group, the staff includes a number of cognitive , deve.Topmental, 
and experimental psychologists, in addition to education re- 
searchers, curriculum designers, and educational supervisors 
and Inplementers, many of vihom are experienced .classroom 
teachers. Sociologists, social psychologists, bomputer pro- 
gramers, and materials -pioductlon specialists furtlier re- 
flect the diversity of interests and talents that make up 
the center's human resources. 

•A very Irrportant aspect of LRDC has been its ^ irly ar.d con- 
tinuing invol^/ement with the schools. Since the mid 1960's, 
the center has had a close working relationship v/ith a suburban 
school and an inner-city school. This permitted curriculums 
under development to be used with children in actual classroom 
situations as a means of providing early feedback to developers 
on^the effectiveness of instructional materials and sequencing. 
This relationship also developed extensive experiences and 
procedures for "fonratiye evaluation," as distinct from evalua- 
tion of completed programs. In addition, LRDC has cooperated 
v;ith a number of field-test • schools within which testing of 
prototype prograins can be carried out prior to large-scale 
dissemination. Recently LRDC has established a demonstration 
classroom (K-2) in- its building, providing a unique opport'uni- 
ty to study adaptive' em/ironments and student learning at close 
range in a controlled s^.ting. 

TV)P products of LRDC's multidisciplinary research and develop- 
:ren". effort are disseminated in several forms. Curriculum prcd- 
uotis are used in ^schools across the country, according to 
arrangements made with conmerclal publishers' agencies or in 
some cases through the national Fbllpw Through program, fte- 
search findlngs^ are shared with other researchers and educators 
at professional" meetings and by meaiis of numerous journal 
publications and books. In additicn, the center sponsors its 
own publication series, througli which worthy research reports 
are made available to persons requesting information about 
center activities. JTie center has hosted, a number of con- 
ferences to which noted scholars have been invited to present 
their research and their views concerning such nationally im- 
portant issues as reading, and current problems in psycix) logical 
research. The center views itself and has become nationally 
and internatlonalJy recognized as a model of education R. & D. 
that can guide o.ther similar efforts to inprcve' educational 
practice and refine our understanding of the educational 
process. . / 

Over the next 5 years, the sustained focus of LRDC will con- 
tinue 'to be its dual and integrated objectives of .(1) irrprcv- 
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ing elenentary education through the development and assess- 
ment of new programs that are iJiplemented directly in coopera- 
tion with schools, and (2) work at the frontiers of Imowledge 
in order to lay the groundv/ori< for solving the problems and 
iTBeting the educational challenges of the future. The center 
will continue to v/ork with schools on the reform of educational 
content and practice. will continue to provide new tools, 
techniques, 'procQdujr^s, and patterns of organizat ioi to extend 
the resoui^ces of teachers. New techniques of field research 
for determinlr-.g wtoc.does and does not work in educational 
practice v/i? 1 be developed. Finally i LRDC will seek to generate 
and concentrate new knowledge and theory concerning human be- 
havior as j": bears on developing intellectual and social" 
coirpetence. 



Governance As a multidiscipllnary R. & D. center, LREX: reports directly to 
the provost of the university, rather than to a particular 
school or college. This permits direct relationships between 
the center and all relevant areas of the university. 

The provost is advised with respect to LRDC by an internal 
university coordinating committee and an external board of 
visitors. The university coordinating committee was establish- 
ed in 1967 to review and make recommendations .regarding the 
relationship between LRDC and various schools and depart - 
rrents within the University of Pittsburgh. This corrrnittee is 
concerned with such matters as the flow of faculty members 
between their respective departments and the center as depart- 
mental needs, center needs, and individual interests change. 
It has established the LRDC Fellows program Tcr university 
faculty and it oversees the development 6 f personnel policies v 
involving graduate students who assist in the center's R. & D. 
work. The committee is chaired by the university provost. 
Its members include the deans of the school of education and 
the faculty of arts and sciences; the vice chancellors for 
operations, planning and budget, and public affairs; and other 
individuals closely ci 'sociated with the work of the center. 

The work of LRDC is conducted under the scrutiny of its board 
.'of visitors. This is a group of distin^:Jiished scholars who 
visit the center annually to review intoiisively its accorrplish- 
ments and plans and to give substantive advice relevant 'to 
those R. & D. activities they see as Impcrtant to conduct. 
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Management Ihe center codirectors, WllUain Cooley and Robert Glaser, 
report directly to the university provost, Rhoten Smith/ 
Lauren Ffesnick, the associate director of LRDC, works directly 
with, the codlrectors In their management and planning functions/ 
Additional Input regarding the center's activities comes from 
two advisory groups described In the previous section, the 
university coordinating corrmlttee and the board of visitors. 

Ihe center's substantive R. & D. wori<: units are supervised by 
the center codlrectors and the associate director. These 
three people' 'meet weekly to review ongoing and planned activi- 
ties, and"^ to coordinate their administrative responsibilities. 
The codlrectors perform the additional function of insuring 
that three additional units ^ R. & D. support services, coirputer- 
support services , and school programs , provide the services 
and facilities needed for the R. & D. work to proceed in the 
varied settings in which it is conducted.,. 

The LRDC executive committee establishes general center policy 
and conducts annual reviews of the acconplishrrents and plans 
of all center research associates. This committee, which 
meets monthly, consists of the center directors, the individuals 
in charge of the three R. & D. support units, and four elected 
research associates. 



Staff Ihe IBLC staff consists of 29 faculty merrtoers, 8? professionals 
(research associates having no contractual obligations with ^ 
university departnents other than LRDC), 68 support profes- 
sionals, clerical staff, and 25 graduate students. Of the - 
l6^]-4Tiember staff, 53 hold bachelor's degrees, 22 master's de- 
grees, and 36 doctoral degrees. The faculty members on the t 
staff are affiliated with the -faculty of arts and sciences 
(learning and developnental psychology, social psychology, 
sociology) and the school of education (educational studies, 
teacher development, specialized professional development). 



^^^^^ Because the center provides an environment in which individuals 

Development from various disciplines are able to serve as active colleagues, 
the experience of participating in its activities serves as a 
unique c^er-development opportunity. The majority of the 
center's research associates hold a joint appointment with a 
department in the university's faculty of arts and sciences 
or the school of education. They thus maintain active In- 
volvement in their base disciplines and in their training actlvi- 
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ties, but bring these corrplementar^y perspectives to bear on 
their LRDC v/oric and the work of other center research associates . 

The center's staff development efforts follow an^ apprerSS.ce- 
shlp model . As members mature in their work , they are ©Lven 
increasingly more corrplex tasks and allowed to woric more 
independently 5 in line with their growing skill and conpetence; 
In addition, these staff . numbers participate in project -wide 
and cross-project- meetings at various levels of the R.'.& D. 
process, enabling them to gain a broad base of* professj[,onal 
experience. ~ C * ' 

*• 

Finally, LRDC staff participate an the many center-sponsored • 
colloquia, seminars ^ and-. state-of-the-art "talks , which'provlde 
multidisciplinary training through exposure to the unique 
^ interests 5, perspectives ^ and findings of many fields related, 
to educational R. & D. A visiting-scholars program, threugln' • 
whicTi emineait scholars from this country and abroad spend 
varying amounts of tijDe at LRDC, provides an additional op- 
portunity for members of the center to keep abreast of re- 
lated W02i< in education, and other disciplines. 



Training Over 300,000 students ape using LRDC -developed instructional 
Provided programs. Five programs are comnereially available ^ and 

to Others three new programs are being corrpleted and field tested. Tb 
insure quality inplementation and dissemination of center- 
\ .developed products and procedures, LRDC conducts numerous 

inservice training programs and seminars for school personnel. 
. During the past year^ workshops and seminars have been, held 

for school supe-rintendents, .principals, teachers, administrators, 

. . ■ and educational specialists. Subjects- r^ged from ±he. lnple- 

mentation of specific curriculum conponents and procedures^ for 
individualization to the developmefS: of cooperative networks 
for disseminating products of educational R. & D. In^addition 
to offering onsite training priD grams, the center has develop- 
ed a number of self-instructicfial programs for school personnel . 
and educational developers. i 

The center conducts training programs for individuals pre- 
paring for careers in research and development and pursuing^ 
advanced degrees in the university-. 'Fbr exairple, a. multi- 
disciplinary graduate research training program' tau^t 19 . 
graduate students from the social SQiences how to use and 
understand the concepts and research of several disciplines and 
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\ CO apply their knowledge to "research problems in education. 
\ Another program, initiated by a consortium of educational 
^agencies 3 tra.^ne^. ^7 educational specialists ^ sottb in curricu- 
lim design and others in inplementing school change. 

A major current training activity involves providing graduate 
stuaent assist ant ships and predoctoral and postdoctoral and 
faculty fellowships to individuals from the University of 
Pittsburgh as well as other universities. The graduate stu- 
dent assistant and fellow program is coordinated by a committee 
of center faculty numbers to- insure that the experiences pro- 
vided at LRDC contribute to the individuals' discipline- 
oriented work and increase their awareness of how their dis- 
cipline can contribute to the solution of educational problems. 
Since 1964^ over 150 individuals have been supported under 
these programs. They have "come from more than a dozen dif- 
ferent departments and a wide variety of fields — psychology ^ 
education^ anthropology^ sociology^ engineering, geography, 
speech, social work, and child development. Currently, the 
program supports 26 graduate students, 2 postdoctoral fellows, 
and 1 visiting scholar. 



LRDG maintains close working relationships with a number of 
schools and school systems. At the local level, the center 
has been associated with several developmental schools.. in the 
Plttsburgl-i area since 1964. At present, LFtDC instructional 
progrars in reading, mathematics, science ^ and early learning 
Environment's are being tried out and studied in 12 local 
'Schools. By doing developmental work in schools, for schools, . 
and with schools, the center designs educational products and 
practices that not only meet high standards for psychological 
and instructional soundness ^ but are also practicial because 
they have been developed in the kind of setting in which they 
will be used. ~ ' - - - • , 

More geographically remote from the center is a network of 
field-test schools (currently 22 schools in 7 dlfferefft districts), 
v^ere effects of new programs are assessed in the context of 
school operations that do not have the full range of extra 
staff and support services provided at local sites. These 
field-test schools serve as sites fc5r testing program effective- . 
ness in typical school settings and for identifying the 
variables that are inportant to consider in .any educational 
assessment effort. 
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Beyond these schools , irh^ovatlve programs developed^ by LRDC 
are disseminated through "State departments of education ^ regions 
organizations serving seveVl States , and commercial publishers. 
From time to tiine, working telatlons are formed with publishers 
and other educational R.; & agencies for the purpose of 
specific joint research, development, field test, or dissemina- 
tion activities. Recently, the center has begun v/orking with 
the Pennsylvarda Department of Education on the planning of a 
joint effort to iirprove statewide schooling which, could serve 
as a iTDdel to other States • A consortium of agencies has been 
established to help local schools solve specific problems 
identified through Pennsylvania's Educational Quality Assess- 
msnt program • 



The LRDC Building, located on the cairpus of the Ihiverslty of 
Pittsburgh, was corrpleted in sp.-^ing of 197^ at a cost of ap- 
proximately $8 million, funded jointly by the USOE and the • 
university. TB-ie- nine-story building contains 52,000 net square 
feet and provides office space for ,the entire center staff, 
conference rooms, and special facilities iirportant to the ac- 
complishment of the center mission. . 

Specially designed demonstration classrooms, a major focus of 
the center, provide a site for .'-:tenslve study of LRDC's newly 
developed programs and procedaros. These classrooms are de- 1 
signed to allow a variety of instructional activities which | 
can be mDnitored, without disturbing classroom activities, fror,' 
observation areas through two-way mirrors and a specially de- 
signed audio system. 

Twenty-^ix laboratories are available where staff can carry 
out 'experiments generated from psychological research and 
from instructional development related to the center's work 
in the schools. The center operates a medium-sized conputer . 
and related support facilities (terminal room. Interface lab, 
electronics shop) . For research purposes , -the .conputer. Is . _ 
linked to equipment in^ nearby schools . 

An audiovisual lab, including recording studios, flim-develop- 
ment labs, and cassette production and duplication equipment, ■ 
is available for many center uses. Newly developed materials ' 
for instruction—g^ines for teaching reading^ testing materials^ 
science kits^ and other prototype materials— are constructed 
in a materials-productlcn facility which includes a graphic- 
arts section; mstal, paint, and wood, shops; and .a small re- 
production and copy center. 
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A 64 -seat lecture room, featuring both front and rear pro- 
jection areas for films, slides , and TV, is used primarily 
for presentations concerning center-related work. An in- 
formatiai center contarnlng special publications and materials 
pertinent to educational R. & D. is located adjacent to this 
auditorium. The topmost floor contains a large open space 
for formal and informal meetings of center staff and visitors. 



CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 



CURRICULUM COMPLETION ACTIVITIES 

ObjzctlvQJi and ^thjoutdqioM . This project consists' of three com- 
ponents, described below: 

(1) New Reading System (NRS) is an individu^tlized adaptive 
system for teaching the reading skills traditionally 
included in grades K-3'. NRS is individualized in - 
that it permits children to progress at different 
rates through its V\ levels; it is adaptive in that 
alternative teaching strategies which meet the needs 
of different children ai^ built into the system. The 
content and sequencing of instruction are derived 
from careful analysis of the reading process on the 
basis of which a testable, model of that process has 
been outlined. Special features include procedures 

to encourage self-management ^ gpimes which facilitate 
social interaction during learning, and cassette tapes 
which present the concepts found,, in NRS written 
materials . ' s 

(2) Individualized Science (IS) is a basal science pro- 
gram intended for use in grades K-8. The program is 
designed to enable the child to acquire a foundation 
of scientific literacy; to be skillfoJ. in using the 
processes of scientific inquiry and to be able to 
carry out inquiries; to display positive attitudes 

toward Ms .(her) study of science^^and scientific in- 
quiry and to display an informed attitude toward the"', 
scientific enterpiTlse; to view the learning process 
as primarily self-<iirocted and self-initiated; and 
-to play a major role in evaluating the quality ^ ex- 
tent ^ and rapidity of his (her) learning. Its sub- 
ject iTBtter is general science ^ w:|.th enphasis on 
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concepts from human physiology, physical and biolog- 
ical systems. Interactions of science and society, 
and the processes of scientific inquiry. The pro- 
gram also provides the child with science experiences 
designed to develop, by means of a child's active 
Involvement, a coirprehensive view of the scientific 
enterprise. Instruction is ■individualize<i so that 
each child can derive maximum benefit from his or 
,her experience in science. 
(.3) The design and inplementation of the Individualized 
Mathematics (IM) program^ started in 1970, is one 
of the major development efforts of LRDC in ,the area 
of mathematics instruction. By 1973, this work had 
resulted in the development of a prototype mathematics 
curriculum, for use in kindergarten through th& third 
grade, orgarjized Itito units. In essence, the IM 
program involved an integration of ideas from the two 
earlier ^ LRDC mathematics programs, IPI Math and PEP 
Quantification, into an instructional system Involving 
both paper-and-pencil lessons and manipulative activities.- 
The unique features of this curriculum were the use of 
a hierarchical structuring of units and objectives in 
a manner which facilitated individualizing pupil paths 
through the progr-am, aiid provision for the systematic 
use of manlpulati^.re activities in a form which per- 
mitted, extensive reliance upon independent study. The 
mathematical content of the program is based on the 
School Mathemfitics Study Group's (SMSG) curriculum 
' planning. 



Status. Development of all three programs is complete and all 
are being tried out in the schools affiliated with LRDC. Indiv- 
idualized Science and Individuolized Mathematics have both 
been picked up by publishers , and LRDC plans no more work on 
these two programs after, November 30, 1976. A publisher for 
the New Reading Series will be found by fall 1976 and all work 
will be coirpleted by November 30, 1977 . 



Funding . 



NRS: 



Fiscal year 1972 
Fiscal year 1973 
Fiscal year 197^ 
Fiscal year 1975 
Fiscal year 1976 



$153,900 
162,300 
2^0,200 
266,900 
I62,ii00. 
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IS: 



IM: 



Fiscal 
RLscal 
RLscal 
RLscal 
Fiscal 



year 1972 
year 1973 
year 197^ 
year 1975 
year 1976 



Fiscal year 1972 
Fiscal year 1973 
Fiscal year 197^ 
Fiscal year 1975 
Fiscal year 1976 
Tbtal . , 



$62,100 
88,500 
127,100 
186 ,500 
79,000 



118,200 
72,400 
64 ,700 
63,300 
65,000 
1,912,500 



AcaomptUkm(iyUs . Development of the three curriculum products 
is alnDst entirely complete. Publishers have been secured for 
Individualized Mathematics -and Individualized Science. LEDC 
expects to secure a publisher To? the New Reading Series by 
fall 1976. A large number of research articles and technical 
papers, .all available from LRDC, have been generated in the 
course of developing the three products. 



Dates Project officer 

November Fbbert Chesley 

1972-73 

November 1973- MLck Harteck 
June 1974 



June 197^- Joy Frechtling 
October 1975 



September '1975 Jackie Jenkins, 
to present Monte -Penney 



Activities 

Periodic phone calls / 

and correspondence. / 

/ 

January 197^, site / 
visit with Tom Glephan. 

1974 , site visit 
with Gary McDaniels. 

July 197^, site visit 
with Mike Smith. 
February 1975, site 
visit with Arthur Wise . 

March 1976 ^ program 
review and e valuat ion , 
consult ar^t s , Ron Leslie 
and Jim Johnson* 
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ADAPTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 



ObjzcXivQA and 6tA.atzglu . Cuu'^nt vjjik in Adaptive Education 
program Is organized .In four work units: Communication and 
Language, Basic Learning Skills, Learning Environments, and 
Measuremsnt and Evaluation. 

The Communication and Language unit hac recently conpleted 
development of the New Reading System and has now turned. its 
attention to research on comprehension. Two strategies guide 
the research: Attenpting to determine process differences 
between better and poorer comprehenders; and analysis of 
the skills involved in conprehension. Topics under study in- ■ 
elude the relationship of word' recognition to comprehension, 
tine effects of increas:^g decoding speed, comprehension of 
connected discourse, and integration of new" knowledge with 
previously acquired knowledge. 

Wie Basic Learning Skills unit is conducting research on the 
cognitive processes that underlie individual performance on 
tests of intelligence and aptitude. As in the corr4:)rehension 
research, LRDC enploys both contrastive (good versus. poor 
performers) and task analytic strategies. The current con- 
trastive studies on intelligence test and aptitude test per- 
formance examine speed Qf perceptual processes, organization 
of semantic memory, and attention. Studies focus upon the / 
processes invo/ved in solving analogies (as in the Miller 
Analogies Test; and letter series items (such as "ABMDCOME 

^"Other experiments, using tasks from elementary 

school geography i mathematics, and science, attempt to teach 
children the problem-solving skills that are identified and 
analyzed through the basic research. 

The Learning Environments unit is concerned with moving . LRDC ' s 
Adaptive Education prcgram into the schools. 'Research is 
being conducted to determine optimal ways of using LRDC 
currlculums to fit the requirements of the local popula- 
tion. The Self-Schedule System, which allora children 
to sctedule mafiy of their learning activities ,-prcvides a 
research setting for LRDC's studies of teaphers' "and children's 
use of time. Other research considers the effect of teacher 
bharacteristics upon children's willingiess to delay gratifi- 
cation in lengthy learning situations." 
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The Keasurement and Evaluation unit atterrpts to measure the 
educational outcomes of the products of the Adaptive Education 
program; to assess the theoretical validity of the instructional 
procedures and materials, and to develop improved evaluation 
methods. The field test of the New Reading System is scheduled 
to begin in fiscal year 1977. LRDC continues to develop and 
refine an evaluation model that is to be used at the classroom 
level, as opposed to the school level used by Coleman and most 
other evaluators. The LFtDC model is one selected by the 
Corrpensatory Education Study for evaluation of individualized 
education. 



StaXuA , Work in learning research and instructional experimen- 
tation will lead to the design of new approaches to teaching and' 
other interventions'. 



Tunding , 



AE: 



Fiscal year 1972 . . . ; . $1,879,900 

Fiscal year 1973 2,086,700 

Fiscal year 197^ 2,555,600 

Fiscal year 1975 2,258,000 

Fiscal year 1976 1,986,200 

Total 10,766,i|00 



AtcomptL6hmzyvt6 . LRDG staff have published hundreds of research- 
articles and technical reports during ^thelr work on the Adaptive 
Education Program. These, and the reports of the LRDC conference 
series, are all available from LRDC. 



Dates Project officer 

Novt-'irjjer Robert Ches ley ^ 

1972-73 

November Dick Harbeck 

1973^une 197^ 



June 197A- Joy Prechtllng 
October 1975 
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' Activities 

Periodic phone calls 
and correspondence. 

January 197^, site 
visit with Tom Glennan. 
May 197^5 site visit 
with Gary McDaniels. 

July 197^, site visit 
with Mike Smith. 
February 1975, site 
visit with Arthur Wise. 
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Dateo 



Project officer 



Activities 



September 
19^5 to 
present 



Monte Penney , ■ 
Jackie Jenkins 



March 1976/ program 
•review and evaluation ; 
consul1;ants Dr. Pbri 
Leslie 5 Dr. Jlm'Johngon 



COMPLETED OR TERMINATED ^NI E PROJECTS 

Project DESIGN FOR A STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS* OF INDIVIDUALIZED 

INSTRUCTION IN READING AND MATHEMATICS 



Objz(itiv2y6 and 6VicitQ,gie^ . As pait of NIE's compensatory- /- 
education study LRDC was awarded a contract to develop a design 
for^ ttie evaluation of individualized instruction In reading 
and miathematlcs, the design built on Cooley and Lohnes modi- 
fication of the Carroll rrodel of learning. 



StaJm . The project, was corrpleted In October 19,75. A panel 
of outside re\d-ewers selected LRDC' design for implementation. 



Projeqt RESEARCHER TRAINING PROGRAM 



Objzctivii^ and 6tAate.gieA \. As part of NCERO's Ftesearcher 
Training program at U30E,' the LRDC consortia was established 
In fiscal year 19^1. Ihe Resear^:h and Development Training 
project was initiated by a consortium! of educational agencies 
that had identified a^ common need for the training of educa- 
tional specialists in the 'area of curriculum desigi and local 
educational change. AXter a year of operation^ the prograHi- 
matlc activities of the project were 'reviewed arid the educa- 
tional personnel needs evaluated. As a result of the .review, 
two separate train^jig prograins were initiated: The Currlculun 
Design and Local Change program and the ^'hltl-Dlsclpllna.ry 
Graduate Research and Development Training prograiii. 

Stcut'U . The project was concluded in 197^. The materials prc- 
duced vjere! planned to be of wide use in school systems , State 
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education departments, scUjoIs of education, and various 
educational R. & D. agencies: Two books have been published 
from this effort. i 



Project PERCEPTUAL SKILLS CURRICULUM PROJECT 



ObidcZivd^ md ^iAoZuq^Qy^ . The Perceptual Skills Curriculum is . 
made up of four conponents": Visual -motor skills, auditory- 
motor skills, general motor skills, and letters and numerals. 
The curriculum consists of materials and lessons designed to 
aid the teacher in teaching the above skills through instructiona! 
tapes and worksheets. The curriculum alerts the teacher to 
each student's coiTpetencies and needs. The curriculum 
conponents are structured into levels of behaviors described 
as objectives, acid tests are provided for each objective. The 
child is tested for his or her ability to demonstrate mastery 
at each level. 



Siotoi^ . The :.Ferceptual Skills 'project was completed iri 1972 
and is being used in 2,00Q schools. 
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Table 1. Curn?ni ncn4JE projects 



Project 



Fbllow Tl-iiough 
Ptd 'ect • ' 



Objectives and strategies 



LiD: rfi-3 sex"ved as i of 22 spon 
sors in the 'national fbllov: ^inDUgh 
prDa-etT. since 19^3. ro 11 ov; Through 
(r?)^ Ider.tiiMetl L-IC as a ^^vnsor 
:f afi individual!:^] arnvacl: to 
educaticr; L?IC aKi^^'d v^riic!-, 
pate because of iti:^ conrltnient to 
wrk 'With sclDols t^ dencr:s* :ate 
and .n'aluate the feasibility and 
c'^fectiveness of indl^/lduali^ing 
Lnstracticn. Ovlrrt:^:ly, the LRDC 
Fbllow ':toP7^ instructional pro^- 
grar; is bplenierited ir. se\'en widely 
pcat termed arid !-j^r:ly ilvei'se sclicol 
systems. 'i^.e.^:L-'L^'.-V'■^:; sites sne' 
Randolph Co'iniy. .'.V'a,; Keystcne ' 
Central, Fa.; A:: :.^videc, Mnn.; 
f^^*-^;: Texari^anaj^Ark.^; 



Status 

Since 1972, plans, for phasing out the 
FT pnDgran: have been considered an- 
nually by the Fede'^-al Tovetont. 
Althoupii^ the future status of ne- 
ralTi? xclear, LRDC h^.: been ;wrl-lng 



the nevon sites to s:;cotD the 



A J ! i 

:.cs3ible,iran:^dtian to locally sup- 
OTted use of niajor' portions of the 
LEDC pitgrara. Ms involves certain 
adaptations of the prcgra^^ and de-' 
^'elopnent of training and support 
packages that will ^lla^^ local staff 
to operate independent lj\ Ln addi- 
tion, LRC'C continues to assess the 
hpact of FT on students, school 
teachers and adrlinistrator^, and 
coroinltles, ^and to investigate in* 
structional processes c^f the LRDC 
rbllow Thrc'^ :x)Gtl and ttelr ef- 
fects on schooling outcoines. It ap- 
pears likely that the rT prop^_T. 
will be a^dified In l?l6-77 sr.d the 
sponsors ;:i2;/ be drrpped in 1577-iS. 
'.Tie enabling legislation r^^sent- 
'Iv under considei^tin. ■ 



Funding 

1972 

!)Ir?ct Ainds.. $311,^00, 
Institutional 
supt^ort 115,300 

1973 ^ 

Direct funds*. 3d8,^;O0 
Instltutloniil 

support.,.., 96^100 

197i ■ 

Direct funds.. 350,100 
institutional 
support 104,500 

1975 ' ■ 

Direct lUnds.. 330,100 
Instltutionil 
support , 83,700 

1976 

Direct funds.. 316,00^ 
Lnstitutlcnal 
support 76,400 



Tbtal 

niHct i\;ndsJ,678,0O0 
Institutional 
support 476,000 



AcconicHshnig 



Therv have be^^n a nu 
Ic outcones related 
FT objectives: Accon 
Ject data colleu-:ed 1 
the Stanford Researcl 
the LRDC nodel lias hi 
ed at the FT sites C( 
the intent of the de^ 
of the li^DC. nodel is 
ed to classrooins outi 
program on the initli 
sites. Student-achle 
collected by the IM 
cate ttet there has 
all positive ^?ffect c 
math scores, especial 
K-2. Using FT class] 
large part of their c 
searchers at LRDC hai 
and used a franework' 
cally validating the: 
materials and procedi 
to t;'.e instnicticnal 
?lnally,*the FT expei 
been ddcuniented as a 
the luplener^-ution ol 
innovi "lonr 

Ihe FT e)q:v. .encfe has 
to an iiproved underg 
the many var.'lablos tl: 
structional quality 1 
lear:iing, and has led( 
velopment ,cf staff caj 
needed to address thai 
Ity capabilities id 
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as I oi 



scon- 



-ltD. as ■;T^•r.l>.>^ 
Li:ed approach to 



Its comltrrini 
Is to dexr:£t:\iTt? 
2 feasibility [ir^d 
r :-.-':viauaIiz!:K 
rrer.cly, the IRDC 
LnstructionaL p:^:^- 
'.te;; In :jeve:: widely 
Lgiily d ver-se scl:col 
se^'en sites ari" 

Dnteviaao, M-.:-.; 

xarkaria. /\rk.; 

ani c;a:erl::, 



Table L Curr^ent 'ncnJJIE pir^Ject^ 



Status 



Funding 



Slice 1^72, plans Ibr priasL'^g out th? 
rT pr^gn-r. have i^-eer; ccnside:^?^ an- 
nually ly '.r.H reier-al Tov^rra^p.t. 
Althoii^; the i^iture S' atui^ of TT 
::i5ins indear, ^JX neen workirif; 
with t:ie seven iltei: ^ •:::c:th tiie 
possible tran£itl:n tc Ijcally sup- 
ported use :f ra/:r portions of the 
-lPDC piX'gr^T.s. 7:1s involves :ertaln 
adaptations of the pio^i'ars and de- 
^;olopni?nt of training and support . 
packages ttvi: will alla^: local staff 
tc operate Independently. Ln addi- 
tion, IjHDC continues tc assess the 
LT.pact of t: on students, scool 
teachei^ :i:':d'adrlnistratorSj and 
3om::^Jl.ties, and tc investigate In- 
ft:\;ctional processes of the LHDC 
P.ilcv; 7p:^:ugh nc^uel and their ef- 
fect. ^3 c^-i scroolinE out cones. It ap- 

kely th^t the :T D:T}gran 
ill te rnodi^led in 1976-77 and the 
spcnso:^ r.^: ze dropped in 19 77-7 1. 
IV.e enai^ling legislation is present- 
ly u.nder cc;nslde*^* iiT . 



197^ 

SjHc: fands..$3il,!iOO 

support 115,300 

1973 

•AvQZZ -U-^.ds.. 3c8,'JQO 

supper. 96,100 

Direct f^nds.. 3^0,100 
L-^.sliVutlonal 



1975 

Direct i^unds. . 
liiStitut icnal 



10^,503 

330,100 
33,700 



1976 

:ilr^Gt lunds.. 31 000 
Institutixal . 
support..^.. 76,400 



Dl-^ot tods. 1,678, 000 
Lnstitutlonal 
support 476,000 



AccomoHshments 



There have been a nxiber of speci- 
fic out cones related to the LRDC- 
FT 'olDjectives: Accondlng to prc- 
Ject data collected -by LHDC and 
tne Stanfor: ;<eseai>:h Instltut-:, 
the LHDC ODdel has been iipleiDent- 
ed at the FT sites consistent^ with 
the intent of tte developers. U& 
of the IHx: riDdel is being extend- 
ed to classrooms outside the FT 
program on the initiative of local 
sites, Student-achiievement data 
collected by the LRDC staff Indi- 
cate that tiiere has been an over 
all positive effect on reading 2nd 
riath scores, especially in grades 
K-2, Using FT classroonis as a 
large part of their data base, re^ 
searchers at LRDC have developed 
and used a fiEnework for enpirl- 
cally validating the educational 
naterials and pzx}cedures central 
to the instnicticnal iicdel, 
Finally, the FT experience has 
been documented as a case study . 0, 
the iirplemsntation of educational 
innovations, 

Ihe FT experience has contributed 
to an Inproved understanding of 
the .lany ';arlables that affect in- 
stn:ctional quality and children's 
learning, and has led to the de- 
velopnent of staff capabilities 
needed to address these variables 
I5iese capabilities include (1) 
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Project 



Objectives and strategies 



Status 



Fundi nq 



Accompli shp 



'erring and mtotalni 
beneficial illations!] 
lie and private elema 
(2) developing and m 
strMcticnal raterials 
dures in regian fine 
TOins; (3) developing 
:)roced'a!''?3 and rcdels 
Insirxilonal pra 
skills in traljiljig la 
sonnel, disseninatlng 
•renting instractional 
andiiistltutionalizlr 
These capabilities ai 
all reseanih, develop 
seniination, and evali 
cation and therefore 
substantially to' the 
of LHDC's overall^ndE 
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Funding 



Accompli shments 



foinlng aiid ml-itainiDg imtually 
beneficial i^lationsMps with pub- 
lic aid private elerrantar:,' scItooIs 
(2) ■develobi'-.g aid rudirylrig Ln- 
strai^ilona. n^iaterials aid proce- 
duivs 1:; regular iV-ctioning class- 
lO'Xti; (3) deveL'piiiji validation 
pooedToslar.d ircdels Tor evaluat 
i% I'liitruCtional ?ragra7.s; and {k) 
skills in crdlr.ing local sire per- 
somel; dlsseirinating and Ijiple- 
iienting instractlonal innovations, 
and Institutionalising chaige. ■ 
Ihese capabilities are central to 
all research, develop-D^nt, dis- 
seinination, and eval'oation in edu-| 
cation and therefore contribute 
substantially to the ililfill^nt 
of ovenll "ission. 
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MID-CONTINENT 
REGIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY 



Lochran Nixon, Executive Director 

7302 Pbxinsylvania'A^ue 
Kansas City, Missouri 64114 

(816)361-7700 



MID-CONTINENT REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY 

Mission Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory was established 
in 1966 as a private, not-- for-profit corporation engaged in 
educational rese'arch, development, training, and utilization 
practices specifically. desj.gtied to bridge the gap between 
educational research and classroom practice. - The basic ob- 
jective of the laboratory's mission is to create iirproved . 
educational programs and prar.tices ttj^or-^h systematic long- 
term programs of research and development- This is accom- 
plished by bringing' together a wide -range of local and national 
talents to serve the needs and concer^iS of educators wj.thin a 
region while addressing attention co national priorities - 

In addition to McFEL's demonstrated product development capa- 
bility, it also serves a unique relationsh-ip as a regional in- 
stitution to serve State departments of education Oid local 
school districts. The laboratory was founded with the ex- 
pectation that it maintain close relationship with its regional 
constituents and reflect priorities established at the local 
and regional levels. 

McREL places a higl^i priority on sei^ving the needs and concerns 
of educators within a given region while addressing attention 
to national prior;Lties. ''.'n its continuing relationships with 
educational agencies .v;iti region, McREL involves practi- 
tioners to the maxiinum c- :^7--:C ^^oi. ^iblt in the research and 
development process. Mc^-iSL :^-'nhasizes the, development of a 
regional educationa:' P . i f .pability through prograinratic 
linkages between the .:;:,vor.v>'>/':-^ and regional colleges and 
liniversities, SEA/tf>. r*e3e':ivv:. units, and other appropriate 
resources which can r ..^:;pon:i a wide rarige of need 3 and ex- 
hibit deployment fie '.':'i"'lr.v. 

Tiie ■ following are omc::. ' viv:- aore iirportant assump tions under- 
lyia:^ McKEL's mission ■ . i^egional ''educations: i laboratory: 

• Practitioners ar:T^ roore l-^lcely to *effec t: veiv utilize 
progt -Hins and products in which they h^/'"^ bee *, actively 
invol\ ' l in the d^^velopment process. 

• Pi^imar:/ attention should be given to deve-Lo Jii^s pro-- 
grams and products to serve special'', user needs based 
on l^cal and regional priorities her than develop- 
ing products ;^dthout a clearly aefined purpose or ^jse. 

• Effective product ''de\/elopment and utilization is both 
a tedious and time-consuming proces:^ which i^iiires a 
cooixiination function not usually found in any local 
corfibination of agencies in the midcontinent area. 

225 
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■ • The resources of "innovari/c cxiucational practices ^ 
tested products 3 and reJb-e...roh outcomes are much more 
abundant than in previciit* /ears. With the increased 
availability of educatior.f;! alternatives , iiDre attention 
must, be given to establl ..:'^?irig management systems to 
better Insure intelligerv selection, local adaptation^ 
effective utilization, ?::>d evaluation of educational 
change mechanisms, '-'^ 
• The service functions of ^!cREL become veiy Important 
in the midcontinent ar^a where^ few irtemiediate ser\dce 
agencies or other me jhanl sms exist to L//ing together 
practitioners to work on 2amn»jn problems, 

M^REL utilizes a variety r /* .-*on5:;lementai7 strategies and re- 
sc^ijirces in its mission to rCisporsi quick'^v and efficiently to 
regional needs and priorities, i. prc^ji-^i/iiiatic development 
strategy is errployed which a jycleus of lab'-based 

personnel conpiemented by unii "rti-J-./v -^^^i SEA/LEA research 
staff on a shared-tline basis to conT>l?t.<:; a development team's ^ 
requirements. This strategy serve:: :o support the development 
of a regional systeiri of R, & D. ta:i--nts and resources; sustain 
interest and commitirent among local personnel in the R, & D, 
•process; improve cornnunica';3.cn ?-":ong regional and laboratory 
R. & D, producers, particliiaiin^ users; and stimulate a 
user-oriented reseai^'Ch. .Ivvciopment , and utilization envirorjnent , 

McREL's service and ter'b^/lcal assistance strategy is designed 
■ to provide assistance regional personnel which otherwise 
W v^ad not likely be avii'Oable. As perceived within the region, 
the laboratoiy is a facilitating type of orgari::ation which 
has developed a response irechanism readily available to^con- 
.^tituents primarily' related to the jjrprovement of practice of 
edueatiori personr.-v], 

These ser/ices incl^jie: Conducting needs assessmenlis; planning, 
conductir:j, ?nd evaluating specialized staff -development pro- 
grams vrir.ch aiph^ize hv/man awareness and improveirent of inter- 
personal relationships, r^taff, and instructional development; 
providing clearinghouse functions (information and- products 
produccKi at ot^^er labs and centers as assistance on how to 
use these R. & n, outcomes effectively); and assisting in the 
needs of local-i.^:'er requirements. 

Througti a strategy of regional coordination, comnunication, and 
linkage, the participation of a large namber of practitioners 
in laboratory governance and advisory capacities pronotes the 
interchange of ideas, infoimation of regional needs, priorities, 
ahd potential cooperative endeavors. One inportant resource for 
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this strategy consists of Project Coninunicate, a joint ' 
ve-'/'-.ure of the Kansas State Department of Education and McFEL. 
Tnis service is gradually increasing its potential to serve 
the entire midcontinent area and provides the basis for a 
.regional informational network, 

Forward planning activities among State departments of educa- 
tion. State department personnel are available on an assigned 
basis to participate In regional planning coordinated by 
the laboratory. The laboratory occupies an institutionally 
unique position in terms of its essential neutrality ^ a kind 
of institutional nonbias which enables it to function evenly 
among the existing variety of education-type hierarchies 
present in and ajnong educational agencies in the region. 

Establishing plarinirig, coordination, and communication linkages 
to relate all of the above activities into a system network. 
McREL'and CEMREL have Iriltiated a cooperative venture to 
utilize combined strengths of both laboratories to better pro- 
mote effective R. & D. development and utilization. This is 
one exarple of McREL's approach to a continuous need for a 
broader frame of reference in seeking solutions to camion 
problems. Regional consortia, special-problem analysis, inter- 
face among many policymakers, community participation, and 
selected leader-consultants have provided the kind of mix ^ 
essential to accaip].ishirig the continuing laboratory mission. 



The property and affairs of the laboratory are managed and 
controlled by a board of directors consisting of 18 members 
who represent business fields, professions, public and private 
elementary and secondary schools. State departments of edu- 
cation, and higher education in the midcontinent region. In 
addition to directors, some 60 to 80 other individuals partic- 
ipate in decisionmai^ring processes through various laboratory 
and program advisory groups. The chief executive officer of ^ 
the laboratory is the executive director who serves at the 
pleasure of the board of directors,, 



The laboratory's internal organizational structure consists of 
an executive director assisted by coordinators for planning, 
program development, technical assistance and training, and 
support functions. 

A policy council consisting of the director and coordinators 
with Input frcjn appropriate advisory caninltrtees develop ' overall " 
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Internal policy guidelines for the laboratory's operations. 
The organizational chart (figure 1) illustrates the relation- 
ship among the "four functional areas. Extensive overlap in 
staff roles and relationships occurs between and across the 
planniP-g, program development, and technical assistance and 
training areas . 

All major programs and service ccxrponents of the laboratory 
are monitored through a management-information system. This 
system provides feedback information- to coordinators and the 
laboratory director on the extent to which projected accorpllsh- 
ments are being realized. 

Evaluation corponents are built in as an integral part of each 
program activity. To insure quality control in evaluation 
standards across activities, an evaluation advisory council 
composed of program evaluators approves all major evaluation 
plans. The evaluation council has direct access to the labora- 
tory director. 



As described in the discussion of laboratory mission, a primary 
objective of the laboratory is to develop an increasing R. & D. 
capability in the region served. This is accomplished by 
establishing shared-time staff relationships v/ith regional 
universities and SEA/LEA research units. In concept and 
practice these arrangeneni:L^ are not viewed as merely consult- 
ant' resources available for periodic short-term assignments, 
' but as a growing body of expertise with an increasing level 
of R. & D. skill and experience coordinated by the laboratory 
central-office staff. Such arrangements also permit the re- 
tention and availability of R. & D. talent in the region by 
accommodating increasing and decreasing staff requirements 
with fluctuating funding — a ccmnon characteristic of R. & D. 
organizations. Currently, some 16 professional and 9 support- 
staff members serve the laboratory. This number increases to 
approximately 50 professional staff monbers with shared-time 
relationships. 

The staff resources represent a breadth, of educational back- 
grounds including the beha\aoral sciences, traditional academic 
discipline, educational administration and curriculum develop- 
ment, and a host of related fields. * Approximately 80 percent 
of the professional staff hold doctorates. Sane areas of 
staff expertise are research design, evaluationHneasurement, 
planning, and organizational theory and development. 
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staff The professional staff participating with HcREL to build* a 

Development regional capability to develop and utilize R, & D, outcones 
ef.-^ectively find it necessary to assume a variety of role 
responsibilities. These respoasibilities require both refine- 
ment and j expansion of - -c^ent skills to conduct neec:.s assess- 
ments, choose viable ; Te^natives^ and conduct training and 
■ inplementation acti\ * ' • . McREL staff believe that these 
skills can best be de - ped ttirough a team effort of persons 
having different talents v/ho are conmitted to solving a 
conmon .problem which is of concern both locally and nation- 
ally. Depending on the problem and location 3 team personnel 
will find it necessary to demonstrate varying degrees of 
leadership to improve human relations 3 curriculum design^ 
decisionmaking processes ^ and management processes to support 
effective R. & D. and utilization, McREIj through Its coordinat- 
• ing function determines and helps to stimulate the best team 
combination of talents and abilities to meet the requirements 
of the task situation. This coordinating function serves 
three important purposes which are critical to the mission of 
the laboratory. These are — / 

• To stimulate a self-development process to increase 
flexibility and confidence among full-time and part- 
time staff members ta^ maximize efforts in a shared or 

f team operation. This adds flexibility to the growing 

regional capability process wMch insures a continuous 
blend of resources and talent within the region which 
can be assembled quickly and effectively to deal with 
a vriLde range of assignments. 

• To maintain a long-term process of product develop- 
ment and utilization which serves to maintain staff 
interest and enthiusiasm to deal with a tedious and 
difficult task of Kiaking educational change. This 
staff-developnent process insures continuity in the 
process . 

• To increase flexibility and continuity not only across 
institutions and agencies within the region but verti- 
cally as well froT. State cl?part::ient representatives to 

teachers and students in classrooms, . 

• Tlirough the exchange of talents of st;Aff wit.iin the 
region^ cooperative relationships are developed which 
lead to nevj- ideas ai-.d initiatives which add the dfrnen- 
sion of self-renewal. The past also becones relevant 
to the future. 
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Training The staff-development processes utilized by McREL to reach 
Provided its mission become strongly evident in its traiTiing provided 

to Others to others. The overall goal is to help regional constituents 
better able to help themselves as they deal with problems 
which they see as being important. McREL teams provide train- 
ing and services on both a shared cost and/or contractual basis. 
As incUcated previously, McREL serves to coordinate, training 
and technical services for a variety of target populations. 
Tliese include: 

• Four cooperative urban teacher education sites (Kansas 
City, Qnaha, Wichita, and Oklahoma City). Each involves 
15 to 25 cooperating 'colleges. TOese preservice traii.i- 
ing programs focus on improving teaching skills and 
instructional- procedures in urban or inner-city schools 
to enliance educational opportunity for minority youth. 

• Staff development programs to improve staff conpetencies 

and insert/ice teachirig conducted widely at both 

SEA and LEA levels throughout the region and other areas 
of the Nation. This. target Audience includes admini- 
strators, counselors, teachero, suoport staff, and 
community participants. It focuses on four areas :^ 
Human awareness, instruction, community, and curriculum. 

• A laboratory product package—Instructional Staff 
Development. It serves as the basis of training programs 
which have ry successfully carried out in at lea^t 

12 States foc.;sed on improving teacher corpetencies to 
control and extend inquiry influence in the class- 
room. This program is aipiediit preservice, inservice, 
and college teachers . either in a teaching and/or trainer- 
of-trainers role. 

• Another laboratory product. Inquiry Role Appn^ch, ILinking 
laboratoi'y staff with school districts in eigiit States 

in a trainer-of-trainers role to help teache-:*3 imple- 
ment the Inquiry- Role Approach (IPJ^) package In their 
classrooms. These training activities focus upon in- 
service teachers and orientation of Silver-Burd.ett 
publisher representatives, 

• "'ield-based urban master's degree. This developmental 
program focuses on training, graduate students to assume 
leadership roles in ui^ban schools. It is being developed 
in a cooperative relationship bety;een McREL and St. 
Louis University. An extension of the preservice CUTE 
model to the master's level, this developnental program 
seeks to build on CUTE concepts and provides a school- 
oriented support system to insure the continued develop- 
ment and utilization of inproved teaching and learning 
environment strategies. 
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• Developing Institutions Assistance prograin. The labora- 
tory has established an assisting agency relationship 
with 12 small colleges designated and supported as de- 
veloping institutions by title III, HigVicr Education 
Act. A major' objective of the McREL assistance com- 
ponent focuses on the restructuring of ca'-ricalum and 
concomitant faculty and administrative a !■ .\m^nt. to 
promote the integration of the tradition J erpl- 
^irts curriculum with increased career oi -ei ' ^ i.on. 



Through the participation of a large number of practitioners in 
training and staff -development activities which are supported 
by the functions of advisory and governance groups a unique 
set of institutional relationships emerge. These relation- 
ships integrate a variety of functions, person: el, and purposes: 

• CUTE diffusion network. ~ Through the process of dissemlnat 
ing the CJTE model 'and materials a nationwide netwc.-^'^ 

.of colleges and participating school districts exists. 
Included in the network are in excess of 100 colle-~s 
and universities located in 23 States. This netwc x 
continues to be useful as a means of exchanging informa- 
tion on the ijnprpvement ' of teacher training. 
€ Developing institutions assistance network. McREL works 
with 12 small colleges in activities supported by 
title III of the Hlg^ler Education Act to strengthen insti- 
tutional development in four areas. Thpe include 
curriculum development, staff developnBnt , student 
services, and adminlstrcitiye development. This net- 
work provides for interchange of progr^ and informa- 
tion among participating institutions./ 

• Project Communicate network. • Through /the cooperation 
of McREL and six State departments of education, an . 
information-retrieval service has been established, 
system provides information exchange among States in 

■ addition to a corrputer-based resource system to educa- 
tors at all levels within the participating States 

• Regioiial R. &'D. network. As described previously, the 
relationships established with universities and SEA/ 

^LEA research units for shared-time afrrangements serve 
'^ks an important linkage mechanism which involves a 
variety of participating agencies. /These linkages pro- 
vide an opportunity for institutions to demonstrate 
greater eadershlp and expertise irjl specific areas while- 
^ sharing ideas and receiving asrdstance in others. In 
^ this manner the institutions ajid pxactltioners serve eLoh 
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other more effectively and^ the overall regional capa- 
bility is increased. 

The laboratory 's /principal facilities are located in Kansas 
City, Mo., in space provided .through a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the Kansas City, Ko., School District. Approximate- 
ly 10,000 square feet of office and suppprt-f unction spaces 
are located in a school districn facility in the southwestern 
area of the city. Data processing, media production, and EJTV 
access capabilities cf the laboratory" have been conbined in 
cooperative arrangements with local universiti-es to provide 
reliable and cost-effective support systems in these areas. 
In addition to Kansas Tity, the laboratory maintains offices 
for program development and" training activity in VJichita, . 
Kans;, and Lincoln, Nebr. ■ 



COMPLETED OR TERMINATED NIE PROJECTS 



INSTR'JCTIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT (ISD) 



Ob /eatcue^ and ^i^tKaXaglQ^ ^ The ISD program was designed to . 
train junior and senior hlgli school teachers to exhibit be- 
haviors which lead to student-inquiry behaviors. The program, 
designed for 1 school year, includes 2.5- to B-^Our instruction- 
al sessions, plus 15 practice sessions of 1 hoiar each. The 
instructional materials ai'^e divided into six ^corrponents which 
are jjnplenrented in someWhat sequential fashion. A trainer's 
m^nnual for each canponent serves as the focal point for imple- 
mentation activities. The manual provides step-by-step in- 
structions for preparation, execution, and evaluation of the 
training activities. The principal training-sequence strategy 
consists of orientation,, instruction, practice, evaluation, 
and implementation. The trainer uses the manual direction to 
Drovide a role for hmself as trainer in 'helping teachers which 
can be assumed by selected teachers to become trainers. Pre- 
tests and poottests are provided for each canponent to be used 
by the trainer to assess progress of each individual^ teaicher,- 

The objectives of the program included the helping of teach- 
ers to (1) control and modify their instructional behaviors-; 
(2) use cognitive or stmcturing skills and affective behaviors 
to plan lessons, present them, and evaluate the results; ^(3)- 
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develop a serle;j of sequential lesson;: which incorporate- 
content, pi^ocess, and i: caching strategies; and to increase 
effectiveness to choose strategies to best support students 
in a variety of learning situations. 

Unique features of the program focus on it 'being a complete 
self-contained prograin which can be used many times by a series 
of trainers with little materials cost. 



AccomptU hrrn^it^ . The ISD package is currently available at 
WcREL in its completed form. Brochures, pricelists, and 
product descriptions are available at the laboratory. 

Funding . 



OE funds $350,000 

HIE funds 110,000 ' ^ • 

Other funds .... 0 

Total 460,000 

Dates Project officer Activities 

September- ' ^ Site visit -by Panel 

1972 ■[ , C (rfergaret Chisholm, 



Edythe Gaines,* Ken 
Howey, Don Ely, Barak 
Rosenshine) and 'Sue 
Gruskln. 

Dec. 1, 1972- I^lary Johnson General monitoring. 

■ February 197 ^ 

/ . 

INQUIRY-ROLE APPROACH (IRA) ' . 

ObjtctLvQ^ and ^tKcuttQA^U * Inquiry-role approach is an in- 
'structional syste'm for teaching secondary biology which in- 
cludes teacher-ti'aining materials, a teacher's manual with" 
instructions for'day#-to-day cl^ssroon ajtivities, ^d student 
materials. 

While thf^ goals of IRA include the 'learning of biology con- 
tent — fafctual information, concepts and principles of biology — 
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the Eoals also emphasize Inqulr*: skill development, social 
interaction skills, aiid attltuae development necessai'^/ for 
..good Inquiry. The IRA method is based on the premise that \ 
biology content understanding, inquiry skills, social skills, 
and attitudes are Interdependent and can be achieved best in 
a program that, integrates them. 

A combination of individual, small-group, and whole-claoG 
activities is- used to expedite learning of important skills 
and concepts. Major enphasis is given to leairrlng and using 
four roles of responsibility by members of the four-pupil 
small groups. Tht^se responsibilities complement each other 
and are periodically reassigned as pupils master ':hern. 

The product moves pupils through -:hree steps or "themes" of 
activity, each" one cuLninatlng in a sevvral-week-lnquiry pro- 
ject. These projects, or laboratory explorations in biology, ■ 
are successively less structured and open ended to serve as 
a vehicle for demonstration of 'che gradual 1^^ developing in- 
quiry 'skills and attitudes of pupils. The structure of and 
dependence on teams -gj-ves w&.y by "Theme III" to freedom to 
work lndlvi(iiially..or select teairmates-. This developing eom- 
p ^tence /irf^fd'nnatively assessed through the year by indi- 
.viduals, te^^, tne cla:;s, and the teacher. All data is 
sliared and /procedures are elaborated to put the data to use ^" 
b:y indicatahg specific ai^eas needlrig remediation. Instru- 
ments for'mea3urin(_^, content, inquiry skill, social skljl, 
and attitude are part of the product. 

A unique fq-ature 'of this program -focuses on ipte^ation of the 
socia], co^'^riitive, and attitudinal skills in k curriculum^ 
fonri/at which emphasizes classroqjn use by students. 

' Tested items and instruments to measiire fulfillment of IRA^s 
objectives and their derivatlver are included for use at the 
activity, theme, and pretest and posttest levels. Special at- ■ 
tentlon was given by the developers to provide Instrumenta- 
tion needed to assess, particularly, the Inquiry skill, social 
j^kill, and attitude dimensions of IRA. Explicit guidelines 
foi^ teacher and student administration; scoVing, and data in- 
terpretation of instrnjments are included in the prod^t. 

Accompt<Ji kme^yvte . The "Paper and' :^encil" paros of the IRA 
(teacher^ s manual and student materials) are available from 
the publisher, Sllver-Burdett , Morristown, N.J. 

Trainer of Trainer (intermediate agent) materials anij.;. supple- 
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mentary audio and video tapes 1 ave not yet been- published . 
T?ie IRA product is available froni: 
Silver-Burdett Co. 

A Division of General Learning Cc'- . 
250 James Street 
Morristown.; Kl O796O 

The filrn "Learni ; Mi rough Inquiry: The S'i:- ' t Moiu'it - 
Everest," showing ^^LU-^^.^hearsed IRA classvo-Tr -j- -e^~fTrmed 
in 1971, may be renr- ^^r^om the producer...: 

I/D/E/A 
P.O. Bo.-. Hk6 

Melbourne, RL 3290:i v - , ' 



funding . 



OE funds, .... '. 2^6, 700 

NIE funds. ... . 1^2,000 

NSF funds. ."^ . . . _ 1 2,000 

' Total iTTTxojOO . 

h\oa<^0'*vLn Q LUtoKij . 

Datt^;^. Pro j ect officer Act ivicles 

'^eP^^^rnber _ Site vi^it by Par.e'. 

'^'^P- C (Margaret,. ChisViolm, 

^ ^ ■ Ed^ythe Gainer: 3 Ken 

Hcv:?y, Don Ely^ Barak 
Rosens.hlne) and Sue 
Grusld.n . 



Dec. 1, 1972- iviary Joh. :3on Gene::>-J. monltorl' 

FeoruTay 197^ * 



fjeft COOPERATIVE URBAN TEACHER EDUCATION P^^OGRAM (CUTE) 

/ 

Obj&cilveA and i^tfLCutaglzi, . The Cooperative Urban ••-^acher 
Education (CUTE) program is a natlonalJ;^' recognized preservlce 
teacher^educatlon program designed to effectively prepare teach- 

■ ) ■ ■ 
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ers for' iniier-city -chools. CUTE r.s an inter.se i6-week 
trainlr.T conducted duinng the semester In. which the college 
student "is enrolled ^. r student teaching. Tr.e ob.jectives of 
the C'UIE prograKi are to prepare the teacher to i-^iderstand his 
ov/n and his pupils' environment and culture; -onderstand his 
own and his pupils', attitudes, insecurities, an:cietles, and 
prejudices; and understand and possess competency in inqua.r'y 
teaching methods . 

The unique features of the CUTE mode] are ttet it is field- 
based and InterdiscipJinarj' in approach. ^I'he first 8 weeks 
of CUTE consist of obsei-^aticns in schools, field experiences 
in the caiimunlty, ai.:; seminars in three subsx-antive areas: 
Teacher education, socioios/, a:-.i mental health. Dui-lng the 
last 8 \iepks of the progi-ain, uhe student does his normal stu- . 
dent teachings, but in a school located in a lovj-income ai'ea 

■ of the city. 

Thi^ough the sociolog:/' coi,p-.V:&nt. students are required to par- 
ticipate in nuany field experiences 3 the iiiner-city coiimuTii- 
ty in which they will be teachinf, . Volunteer work with com- 
munity agencies, tutoring pupil : in their homes, o^.'Ser^/ing for 
H hour-s in the waiting; x'com of >. hosr ^al in tne coamunity, or 
doing a sociological case stuw ai) i.iuividual pupix tnri^'Jgh- 
out thp semester are examples of sociologic? ; activities in 
wh^ch CUTE students might eng ^^. A vital p^t. of the progr-am- 
is the "live in"— an arrangement in which each student irpends 
an env irfc weekend with " a lairlly ..n r e community— per- )-:ps fne 
greatest It irnlng e:;,jerience for part. ' -ipating studem:b. In 
this way, mvmbers of the conmun-; .y arc actively involved m 
the operation of the program. 

Evaluation forms to" assess stu'ient: ' progreos 3i'e inclL;ded 
in the CUTE« manual or supplementar.. m^u'-erials . Fonms inniude 
rating fonns to evaluate CUrE stua-nt.^ a few essay and ob- 
jective instruments to measuie mastery of certain concept.., 
and numerous outlines' for required reports to be completed by 

■ CUTE students. Some standardized, in-truments that can be ad- 
ministered on a pre-, mid-, post-basis are described^in the 
prdgram manual, but these are optional.- Program staff will 

^need to construct sane measurement ins ' rximents , but ■•vr- 
formance criteria and ether guideline^, listed in the manual 
can be used to assist staff in t]ii» task. 

.The CUTE program has been inplemented succes': fully at 1,0 
site^acrcss" the country; and approximately 2,o00 student 
teachers have been trained in the program as of the 'ind of 
1975 (calendar year) . The installations have been accomplished 
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through a 5- to 7-day training workshop In CUYE objectives 
and procedui^es prior to the semester In wlilch Implonenta- 
tlon occurred, conducted, either by staff from the developing 
organization or staff who have had 1 year or rnqre of experience 
■~ directing or teaching In CUTE programs . * ' 

The large diffiasion effort in 1973-7^ Involved the training 
of staff for 12 new regional sites (who were initially trained 
by Mc-RitlL staff; and had 1 year of experience with the pro- 
gi^am) rather than by McF^L prograirn-development staff. Thus, 
■because of the lack of necessity for major intervention by 
the developers in the iinplementation process and because of 
.documented high ratings of new sites by project monitors on 
characteristics essential to the proper ijnplementatlon of CUTE, 
it is clear that the program is transportable. 

Accompli!, Ivnantb . Field tests and large-scale replications in 
a niamber of sites have been completed. Materials are cur- 
i?ently being distributed by McREL. 



fiLnding . 

OE funds . , .. . 4800,000 

NIE funds. . . . . 500,000 

Total .... 1,300,000 



INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS FOR ETHNIC EDUCATION 



Obj^cZivQA and 6tAcitzql(>A . ' The, need for teachers to under- 
stand and tQ deal with pupil differences in value orientations 
is being increasingly posited by educators. The goal of the ^ 
Mld-Contment Regional 'Educational Laboratory's program en- 
titled, "Instructional Systeris for, Ethnic Education'^ (ISEE), 
v/as to facilitate and IjTprove teaching/learning interaction 
by increasing the teacher's underst;v.ndlng of a .pupil's value 
system as influenced by his sociocultural and socioeconomic ' 
background. 

To achieve the goal of explicating the similarities and dif- 
ferences in value systems held by students of different- social 
class and ethnicity, the ISEE prograin established seven ob- 
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jectlves for fiscal year 1973. Thr \j objectives were: 



• Identification of the value scale(s) for a survey 
study . 

B Selection of the value scale(o) for the survey 
study. 

• Identification of the key variables relevant to re- 
search on values. 

• Selection of the key variables relevant to research 
on values. 

• Design of a pilot survey and a survey ^study. 

• Conducting a pilot survey and a survey study. 

<9 Development of an evaluation plan for the objectives 
described above.". 



Accompti^hmayit^ . The following products wer^fe produced: A 
review of literature related to value and key variables used 
in ISEE pi*ot study, and a report of the pilot study and 
formative evaluation. 



StatuA ■ This project has been terminated. 



Funding . 



Fiscal year 1972 . 
Fiscal year 1973 • 
Total . . . 



. . $421,930 
• • 283,^00 
. . "7057™ 



Dates 



Project of icer 



Activities 



1972-74 



Marc Lohman 



Site visits, phone 
calls . 



1973 



External review by 
Robert Guthrie, 
^1urray Wax, Betsy 
Useen, Eunice Turk, 
Marc Lohman. 
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P.O. Drawer P. 
Boulder, Cbldrado 80302 



/ (303)492-8027 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 



Tl-ie mission of the Kfaticnal Center for Higher Education Pfenage- 
ment Systems ([.JCiii£?4S) is to undertake research, development, 
and dissemination activities, and to support and encourage 
similar efforts by others, that Will help ijuprove planning and 
management in postsecondary education. ^ 

To this end, the center seeks to extend the adoption of modem 
management concepts and techniques in postsecondary education. 
It seeks equally to enhance the ability of academic iadminl- " 
strators and policymakers to use these concepts and i techniques 
to full effect in their efforts to iinprove productivity and 
achieve mor^ comprehensive, demand-sensitive planning of "pro- 
grams and services. These objectives reflect the center's 
conviction that there is urgent need for better management and 
planning of postsecondary education, in wMch'the Nation in- 
vests some $^5 billion a year. ! 

A /new envirDnment of public skepticism end fiscal constraint 
has developed for postsecondary education at a time when 
demographic factors, among other jnfluences, have .begun to sub- 
stantially retard the longstanding trend of large /annual in- 
creases in postseconda,ry education enrollment. At: some 
institutions and in some areas, enrolliTBnts have declined. 
Nearly everywhere, abrupt shifts in patterns of program demand 
by students have created productivity-threatening situations 
\n.th which, by and large, traditicnal academic. manageriBnt . 
practices cannot satisfactorily cope. Typically:^ the campus 
administrator is not adequately equipped to make /viable plans 
for the next '10 to 20 years— a period that promises to be 
at least as unsettled and unpredictable as the seventies have 
been. ^ ' I 

Tne importance of the mission of NO-JEm aiid the Ineed for a 
national center to carry if out are i:iplicit in i the following 
considerations : • - ' 

• Postsecondary education has becomo an enterprise of 
great size and baffling corrplexity, avai'lable in one 
form or another in virtually every, comnunity and 
serving more than 10 million students- Jearly all of 
whom are of voting age and may claim thi staftis of 
taxpaying adults. Its long period of uhtraimieled . 
growth, however, is cleaily at an end ahd public 
concern for efficient use of resources /in post- 
secondary education, is not likely to diminieh. 
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• ^xhere is a significant cause-and-^ffect relationship 
between the quality of management of academic depart- 
ments, institutions 3 and systems in postsecondary 
education and the quality and cost of educational 
services received by students and society. The 
positive experience of business, industry, and govern- 
ment with modem management ' concepts and techniques 

is persuasive evidence that use of . those concepts and 
techniques in postsecondary education is essential to 
its vitality, effectiveness, and efficiency. 

• The abiding controversy about productivity in post- 
secondary educatioi will not be resolved until in- 
stitutions are satisfied T:hat they have the means to 
demonstrate the full value that education imparts to 
the individual personally, to the enterprise in which . 
the individual pursues a career, and to society" at 
large. A proper calculation of the ratio of costs to 
benefits, which is the true measure *of productivity, 
calls for objective information about eaucatiohal 
outcomes—measures, where quantification is feasible. 
But research and development in the field of outcomes 
measures is still in the pioneer stage. Improvement 
of productivity may well depend on research into the 
relative efficacy of the many different ways in which 
institutions are or^ized and operated. 

Brc-^adly spealcin.g, .administrators and polic:/makers concerned 
v;ith finance and productivity in postsecondary education try 
zo achieve fiscal viability by keeping revenues, expenditures, 
and constituency expectations in balance. In^general, this 
three-way equilibrium can be accomplished by (1) acquiring 
more revenue, from established sources or locating new sources 
of revenue sufficient to cover expenditures, (2) cutting 
costs by curtailing operations or making them more efficient, 
(3) reaJ.locating resources to acconplish priority objectives 
with available dollars, or (k) finding^v;ays to bring the 
objectives and expectations of the diversity of constituents 
into congruence with the level of services that available re- 
sources can provide. 

Responsible adminiscrato.^s and policymakers make every effort 
to increase the benefits of postsecoidary education by find- 
ing- ways to promote such things. as expansion of knowledge, 
improvements in student" development, and higher levels of 
service to the comnunity. Stated and Nation. They seek 'also 
to make these benefits available to more pe-cple, such as newi 
learners and underfunded students. . But they must try, parti- 
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cularlj?' toda^v, ^.o deliver these benefits at the least 
possible cost:. In other words, adjnlnistrators and policy- 
mailer's are, for the most pai-i:, lirird at work trying to ij^.- 
prove productivity in postsecondary education. 

r^Iany of the decisions and policies arrived at in the interest 
of productivity have been based upon irnpressionistic per- 
ceptions rather than the factual information and analysis 
that good management practice demands . The results frequently 
have been less than was hoped for, sometimes a good deal ' . 
less. NCHEIVL^' believes that before selecting a course of 
action, planners and marmgers should examine available al- 
ternatives for accorriplishlng the objectives of postsecondary 
education and then take into account the many different 
perspectives and values that prevail among those to be" 
served. The decision process is beset by complex problems, 
many of which have no easy short-term solutions. Post- 
secondary education vitally needs new planning and manage- 
ment capabilities to cope with emerging trials andean am- 
biguous future. ' ^ \ 

The specific needs are for research and development: efforts 
to provide better Infonpation to administrators and policy- 
rralcers, development of tools and techniques that permit 
sharper insights into educational issues and decisions, and 
new knowledge and skills to deal with the fundamental ^ 
.questions of fif^ance and productivity. Tlie need for long- 
term research and development in th£:;se ar-eas is clearly 
recognized and expected oy the people directly involved in 
postsecondary education planning and managenent. • 

Research, development , and dissemination related to irrproving 
planning and managem .nt in postsecondary education will be 
required in- infinitely into the Tacure. Modem management 
concepts and techniques designed for business^ Industi-^,^, 
government, or the military cannot be applied to postsecondary 
education v/ithout considerable modification. Substantial 
research, development , and disseminaticri cir-e required to 
adapt and apply such management approaches to new uses. In 
those enterprises wKere such concepts and techniques already 
are firmly established, a considerable amount of productive 
research, development, and dissemination to achieve improve- 
ments continues. The samfe should be true for postsecondary 
education, since it is among the most complex and diffusely 
organized of all enterprises and experiences frequent change 
in substance, process, and environment, ftoagers in post- 
secondary education seldom, if ever, are- specifically trained 
or educated for management roles. Literally tens of'' thousands 
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of such individuals stand to benefit, along with their in- 
stitutiais or agencies,- from training or guidance in the 
use of up-to-date management techniques and planning pro- 
cesses. 

Inproving the basic knowledge and understanding of planning 
and management in postsecondary education is one of NCHEMS' 
primary rol^s. NCHEMS carries out . this role by advancing 
the state of the art with re^rd to planning .and management 
in postsecondary education and improving the knowledge and 
skills of postsecondary education planners and managers. 
The firet of these strategies suggests projects that are for 
the most part basic research in nature; the second, projects 
that are generally dissemination and skill building in 
character. 

Improving information, its aA/'ailabllity and accessibility is 
another role. This role includes developing standard defini- 
tions, procedures, categories, and codes for postsecondary ' 
education data; iirplementing a corrpatible, standard communica- 
^ tion base, inproving availability of, and access to, data 
\^_____^^^levant to post;.-^';:onda.r:y^ education planning and management; 
and improving planners' and mana^rs' capability to communi- 
cate infonration to selected audiences. 

Addressing problems/issues faced by postsecondary education 
planners and managers is a tm-:l MaiEMS role. NCHET-IS 
strategy in regard to this role is .to develop products that 
address specific problems such as program costing and re- 
source allocation; develop products that address problems of 
partlc^iL^r groups of decisionmakers (e.g., college deans and 
department heads, analysts, and planners in State postsecondary 
education agencies) ; and develop general-purpose analytic 
tools and procedures. 

The role of NCHEMS as a consensus m.cker and coordinator of 
. research explains in paru why it has always sought the 
active participation of the higher education community in 
it? work, througFr~suGh ntechanl-sm^^ task forces advisory 
^ bodies of various types, and pilot^^^tihg aiid field review 
of products. The strongest motivation uo-J^uild and maintain 
ao extei^isive network to fecilitate constitueht,^.vo].vement 
den. ves from the center's conviction that its re^e^arch and 
development efforts can be justified in the long run ^ only 
if they result in products that are widely useful. NCHEMS in- 
volves potential users in nearly all phases of reseaj^chv.and 
development as the best w,ay to insure the utility and artceptanc' 
of Its product-s*. . Ihe constituent network is one of the 
center's major resources ai id: NCHEMS will continue to extend . 
its interaction with the postsecondary education Community. 
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Always aa, inportant part of the NCHEMS program, dissemina- 
tion has b^en built-in the past around the. strategy of early 
involvementv, of potential users in research and development. 
This early involvement contributes to the success of NCHEMS 
products for three basic reasons : 



self-reliant >^and/or -healthily skeptical of the 
merits of work "done elsewhere- NCHEMS^ tries to re- 
duce this skept^icism by inviting i^istitution-based 
experts to contribute to the development of NCHEMS 
products both fomally by^servang on task forces and 
participatijig in systematic field reviews and pilot 
tests and infoHTHlly through ad hoc consultation with 
staff. These contributors usually find that they 
have a professional stake in promoting wide use of ■ 
the end products to which they lend . valuable endorse- 
ments . ' ^ . ^ 

• With a knowledgeable group of potential users 
assembled as a' task force or advisory committee to 
examine and oversee stalff work throughout the course 
of a project, there is less chance that the center 
will develop a product that widely' misses the maxk of 
user need. 

• NCHEMS markets new concepts, new ways of doing things. 
User involvement in development efforts serves to 
overcome fears about the efficacy of new approaches" 
and^lnproves the/ credibility of NQ-EMS, so that the 
attitude toward its products will be one of acceptance 
rather than hostility. 

Dissemination at NCHEMS has included the conventional activit 
training, onslte' inplementation assistance, ahd tte distribu- 
tion of research and development reports, manuals, and 
general -jn format ion publications and brochures. These activl 
ties will continue, but other dissemination strategies will 
be enployed also, including research into the dissemination 
process—for exanple, a study of the incentives/disincentives 
created by different dissemination activities. 
o / - 

The center will strengthen the evaluation and feedback pro- 
cess that provides both quality control and an assessment 
of the impact of NCHET^ products. Evaluation information is 
important in establishing future policies and program di- 
rections for NCHEMS, in keeping the postsecondary educaticxi 
community informed about the center's positive and ne^tive 
effects 3 and in being accountable to NCHEMS sponsors and con- 
stituents. ^ 




often is"* research oriented. 
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Process evaluation Is achieved by Internal staff efforts 
and through the staff's Interaction with the NCHEMS advisory 
structure. ' Internal quality control Is reinforced by board ^ 
supervision of prograins and projects and the continuing irput 
of advice and criticism provided by task forces , advisory 
. committees 5 and consultants. EX^aluatlon of the use of NCHil^^ 
projects and concepts has been acconplished both by infonnal 
assessment of staff field experience and observations and by 
formal studies. In 1972 , the business research division of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado studied the inpact of NCHEMS activities 
and products at more than 100 institutions., systems ^ and co- 
ordinating agencies. In 1973. the -enter itself surveyed all 
institutions and systems of higher cation in the United 
States to gage the extent of their f u.i^ jlarlty with the center 
and its work. "In 1975. an external evaluation of product - use 
and iirpact- was initiated by an expert ^ hired on a short-term 
baslEi j who reported to the director of the center and to the 
evaluation ccmmlttee of the NCHEI^ board. In the coming 
year, this evaluation effort will be continued, Ihe board's 
evaluation committee will continue to review the evaluation 
plan and monitor progress. 

The center feels that more conprehenslve inpact evaluation is 
needed and vd 11 encourage external evaluation. Specific in- 
formation should be collected on the extent to vsrtilch NCHEMS 
products ^e being used as well as the direct effects of that 
use. Futiare evaluation studies should probe more deepl^^ into 
both the intended and unintended inpacts that the center is 
having "on postsecondary education decisionmaking processes 
and crganj.sational changes. • The overall linpact on aii Institu- 
te* i of the NCHEIvis concepts and products should be evaluated. 

The National Center for Higher Education Management Systems is 
the primary coirponent of the Planning and Management Division 
if the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE). Na-EI^ functions independently under the direction 
of its own^ 3 "I f -perpetuating board of directors. Ihe NCHEMS 
board appoint '.he center's director and exerts final authori- 
ty over the ce. .er's policies^ programSj oper^ations^ and 
' planning. WICHE does^ however ^ carry formal legal and fiscal 
responsibility for NCHEMS operations. The director of NCHEMS 
is also an associate director of WICHE and the center utilizes 
WICHE administrative services. 

The governing structure of NCHEMS is extensive /representing aJJ 
types of institutions— public 3 private and proprietary; 2-year, 
it-year 5 and graduate level; liberal-arts colleges ^ conprehenslve 
colleges 5 major research-oriented universities ^ and vocational/ 
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teclinical schools. Representation also extends to all types 
of State agencies—governing boards, budget offices, coordi- 
nating councils, legislative agencies, and executive offices./ 
national orgaiii-^ations, and FederaJ. agencies. 

The board of directors opei'ates ir a committee mode. :There are 
an executive comnlttee and four standing committees — futures, 
budget, currpnt projects, and evaluation. At board meetings, 
staff report directly to the various board' committees on the 
progress of individual'* pi-ojects. Any deviation from or delay 
in achieving project milestones must be approved by the board 
and its ove^bsight influence is felt in all phases of center 
activity, :^rojn project and program planning to tlie research 
and development proce-.s and dissemination, implementation, and 
evaluatior^^. 

The natio/ial advisory council is appointed by the director of 
NCHEMS w:yth the advice and consent of the board. The council 
channels; ad^/lce to the board of directors from national and 
regional' educational associations "and governmental. agencies and 
keeps the board aware of the perspectives of the major interest 
groups ; in postsecondary education. The couiicil conprises rep- 
resentatives of higher education associations, natic / I pro- 
fessional organizations that have an interest in or .-jncem 
for postsecondary education planning and management stems, 
national conpacts for education, and State legislate .-jid 
executive offices. 

Task forces and advisory committees are establisljed for limited 
periods to provide consultation for specific center projects 
and activities. Their main responsibility is to provide advice 
to the staff relative to" the feasibility and. utility of NCHEMS 
products and to recommend changes and developmental directions 
that vd.ll enhance the usefulness and quality of products or 
undertakings. The structure and operation of task forces and 
committees may differ. from project to project to. provide the 
most effective method of obtaining advice, assistance, and 
evaluative feedback for each project. Generally, members are 
either technical experts or icnowledgeable potential users.. 

The NCHFMS Participants Advisory Assembily, vjhlch meets once or 
twice a yeai , consists of liaison representatives designated 
by the heads of institutions and agencies participating in the 
NCHEMS program. The approximate :iy 6^0 members constitute t^e 
priinary^ basis for maintaining liaison between the staff c 
the various segments of postsecondary education, " The assem!.ly 
conducts national reviews of center products and provides a^ 
forum for discussion cf the status and development of manage- 
ment systems in pos . ^. condary education. 
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within NUHEMS, the organizing principle Is twofold. H^o key 
or^izatlonal elements,- the Institutional products unit and 
ther statewide and national products unit are responsible for 
generic groups of projecxts directed to the planning and 
uHnagenent needs of partlcjlar users. The evaluation, 
administration and dissemination, research and analysis, 
and communication base units are flinctlonally oriented. 

The progress from the first perception of a constituent need . 
to research, development, field testing, dissemination, and, 
finally, luplemsntatlon of the needed product Is not one of 
well-defined, discrete stages. Nor is It acconpllshed by 
assembly-line division, of effort. Staff who first suggest a 
project may well be involved in the whole process required to 
convert their concept into a management technique or tool of 
, proven utility, in use on canpus or in agencies. There is no 
rigidly prescribed, conpartmentallzed, lockstep way of doing 
things at NCIEMS. 

Staff ijiput is sought by the center's leadership when proposals 
to the board about budget priorities, new programing, and 
future directions are being prepared. A group ccraposed of the 
five unit directors plus the deputy director and the director 
meets regularly to review major policy Issues. Project-level ■ 
decisions usually are made by the project manager. But if 
that decision has political implications, affects other proj- 
ects or requires resources in' excess of the project budget, 
the prxDject manager confers with the unit director and possibly 
the deputy director. There is a good deal of consultatloi 
and interaction 'among staff and between project managers and 
the director and deputy director. In addition, considerable 
staff support is provided to board coimlttees. New^ ideas and 
alternative options are given every opportunity to surface. 



NCHEI^ i.s concerned that its .research and development results 
be widely acceptable in postsecondary education. • Consequently, 
it is the center's policy to recruit and maintain a staff of 
high caliber that universities recognize as being appropriately 
credentlaled and fully coirpetent to perform first-rate research 
and development . ' 

In seeking vigorous, able professionals, the center places 
bluest priority on developing overall staff resources. Re- 
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croitlng solely to meet the staffing needs of specific pro- 
jects Is avoided. If possible. As a result , the center's 
staff Is of moderate size but possesses great flexibility 
in addressing the spectrum of planning and management needs 
in postsecondary education. The center can draw together ■ 
staff resources to make up interdisciplinaiy teams well 
equipped to tackle any number of specific tasks. 

EXarlng the first years of expansion as well as in the past 
2 years of relative stability In staff size, a nodest amount 
of rotation has allowed new blood to enter at all staffing 
levels. In 19753 Instance, two new unit directors were 
recroited— one from an executive position in a major State 
coordinating agency and the other .from the position of 
director of management systems' at a major research university. 

Nearly all staff e.re recruited from Institutions or agencies 
and when staff leave the center they usually i return to 
positions in pest secondary education. At any given time, 
then, NCHe^lS staff constitute a good sample of the center's 
constituency and have an inherent affinity for postsecondary " 
education, with personal and professional stakes in helping 
to lirprove its managenent and reduce its problems. ' 

The combined staff of NCHEMS and the planning and manage- 
ment divisian of WICHE totals 58, including 35 professionals/ 
17 secretaries and equipment operators ^ and 6 graduate re- 
search assistants. 



Staff developrmnt at NCHEMS is c^^ ^ed out informally, for 
the most part. While there" arf ongoing training programs, 
computer and other special cla ^ are offered frequently 
by professional staff, jviembei the staff also take courses 
at the University of Colorado or through Industry sponsorship. 

The center encourages prcfessional staff to participate in 
and contribute to professional organizaticns, write pro- 
fessional papers, and provide consultation to other research- 
ers and or^nlzations, to the extent that this does not con- 
flict with activities at the center. Several men±)ers of 
the center staTf hold, or have held, adjunct faculty appoint- 
ments at the diversity of Colorado to teach courses at both 
the graduate and undergraduate level. 

All staff may participate in the broad-ranging WICHE staff- 
development program, through which instruction in a wide 
variety of subjects is offered on a released-tlme basis. The 
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Table 1 . Staff discipline profile 



SUBSTANTIVE FIELD OR DISCIPLINE -■ BACHEU)R'S 

DEGREE 

Business/managenent science/ 

quantitative nethods 2 

Communications ■'■ 

Conputer science. . . . . ■ 

Educational neasurement 

and statistics. ■ ~ 

Educational psychology. ...... — 

Engineering/quantitative methods. . 1 

Higher education • 

Operations research * * ' 

Sociology 2 

Other _2_ 

Total . : ^ 



MASTER'S DOCTORAL 
DEGREE DEGREE 



7 
1 

3 



2 

1 



15 



1 
1 
1 

% 
2 



10 
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center pays tulticn for support staiT who v;ish to take 
approved courses at recognized educational institutions, 
provided the course v/oriv .v;ill imp"fove their work skills or 
advance their career-ladder prograjns. Support staff are 
encouraged • to acquire professional skills and credentials. - 
Premotlon to prefessional status 'har> been achieved by several 
women who began at NCHEMS as secretaries. , . ' 



Training takes place threugh seminars, institutes, and con- 
ferences conducted both by NCHEMS and others . ■ 

NCHEf^ Cieneral Training Serrlnars are designed to acquaint 
participants with developmental work at the center and the 
use of available NCHEMS prcducts. During calendar year 1975, 
601 people from various positions in postsecondary education, 
attended these seminars. „ / 

Statewide Planning Training Seminars, designed specifically 
for statewide agency staff, are offered two to three times 
a year. Some 120 persons participated in the 2 seminars ' 
offered in calendar year 1975.. 

I 

Special training sessions are conducted as needed to support 
Irrplementation. Ror example, a series of regional seminars 
was offered in the spring of. 1975 to initiate the inpiementa- 
tion of the NCHEMS information exchange precedures at more 
than 60 institutions. A special seminar is being developed 
to acquaint institutions with the collection of financial 
information and reporting- formats. Another is being developed 
to acquaint statewide plann.ers with the NCHEMS State post- 
secondary education planning model. 

The center has previded resident training for interns in the 
Fbrd Foundation visiting-prefessionals pregram and for in- 
stitutional .-faculty and staff on sabbatical leave. American 
Coiancil on Education interns have visited NCHEIVB for . in- 
tensive briefings on center activities and products." Special 
workshops and briefings are given to touring prefessional • 
greups and individuals " f rem abroad. Occasionally, center 
staff accept invitations to consult with education officials 
in other' countries . ■ 

In the future, the' center hopes to establish formal credit- 
earning- graduate p]jograms and internships. At present, this 
kind of training is limited to six research assistant ships 
that are granted to graduate students frem various disciplines 
at the thiversity of Colorado, under' an agreement between 
the center and the University. SeveraD. members of the center ^s 
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professional staff began their association with NCHEMS 
through appointment as research assistants. 



Institutional NCHENB could not be effective without Its hl^ly developed 

Relationships network of established relationships with institutions^ 

State and Federal age^ncles, and consultants and task forces 
knowledgeable in areas related to center projects. All 
these constituents provide expertise, information, and vlew- 
^' points that are incorporated jjito NCHEMS efforts, insuring 
that the center's products address high-priority concerns 
of the postsecondary education community and are ul'tlmately 
useful in the field. 

Fbrmal relationships are established with NCHEMS partici- 
pants—the InstltutlQns and agencies that agree specifically 
to work with NCHEMS to develop and pilot test products. _ 
Through its wide, diverse advisory structure, NCHEMS' obtains 
the viewpoints of public, private, and proprietary institu- 
ticns; 2-year, ^-year, and graduate colleges and universities 
major research-oriented universities; vocational and techni- 
cal schools; liberal arts institutions; State governing 
" boards. State budget' offices, legislative and executive 
offices; and national organizations and Federal agencies. 

A good exairple of NCHEMS cooperation with other groups is 
the Joint Accounting Group (- JAG) , conposed of representatives 
of NCHEMS, the National Association of College and diver- 
sity Business Officers (NACUBO) , and the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants (AICPA). Supported by a 
grant fron the National Center for Education Statistics, . 
JAG developed standard definitions, data categories, and 
report formats so that postsecondary education can produce - 
uniform financial data for such uses as public reporting, 
institutional financial management, and program planning. 

The irrpetus for cooperation does not originate exclusively 
with NCHEMS. For exairple, both the State hi^er education • 
executive officers (SHEEO) and the American Association of 
Collegiate Ifegistrars and Admissions Officers (AACRAO) have 
standing liaison coimiittees 'that keep informed of NCHEMS 
activities of interest t6 their merrbers, and NACUBC establish 
ad hoc liaison with the center as program' activity warrants. 

NCHEMS has cosponsored a number of major national conferences 
and seminars. In addition, an NCHEMS. national assembly is 
held each year so that institutional, agency, and assoclatlor 
leaders can addi^ss Issues ^of inportance to planners and^ 
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managers in postsecondary education.-. The theme of the 1976 
assembly Was "Infonnatioi and Analysis in the Context 
Institutional -State Relationships: The Tie that Divides Us." 

However, the assistance NCHEI^ receives from participants 
speaks best for the center's relationship 'to various in- 
stitutions of postsecoiidary education. For exairple, in the 
past year, 48 institutions have participated in the pilot 
test of the NCHEMS i::l'o:^tion exchange procedures. The, ex- 
periences of these participants have pointed the way to 
nuiTBrous refinements, clarifications, and changes in the. 
proposed' lEP products, as well as showing clearly the need 
for additional exchange procedures tailored for different 
kinds of institutions. 

At the request of various Federal agencies , NCHEMS has worked 
closely with them. in developing reporting standards and pro- 
viding jcorisullaticn, on projects ranging from development 
of planning models to analysis of the inpact of legislation. 
Ihe center has worked both ^th the National Center for 
Education Statistics and the National Science Fbundation in : 
developing data, definitions and reporting formats for col- 
lecting lrifOi?mation about postsecondary education. NCHEI^ 
has- developed a national planning model for use by the Office 
of Education and has also developed a financing scheme which 
has had some Influence on legislation affecting Federal 
support/ of postsecondary education. • 

The center frequently works with consortia of Institutions 
and State agencies in joint problem-solving ventures. At 
present, NCHEMS is working with the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges (CASC) to-determne the adaptability 
of NCHEMS products to the needs of small colleges. This 
strategy of working with and through other organizations has 
applied also to other research organizations. NCHEMS worked 
closely with the Center for Evaluation at UCLA in developing 
outcomes measures and, in fact. Incorporated some of the 
UCLA Center's work into the final NCHEiyB product. MDreover,. 
through its dissemination efforts, NCHEMS promoted the use 
of an evaluation kit developed by the UCLA Center. NCHEMS 
collaborates in various research and deve^Lopment and dis- 
semination efforts carried out by organizations such as the 
Center for Research and Development in Higher Education at 
Berkeley and the Education Commission of the StaJ-^s . 



The WICHE division^ of administration provides NCHEIYB with 
such services as accounting, duplication, mailing, personnel, 
and purchasing. In^addltion, the WICHE library, which houses 
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Table 2. Funding history 



Funding source 



- Rinded prior to 
Efecember 1, 1972 



Funded since 
December 1, 1972 



■Total 



Funding perl 



Federal funding: 

HEW, National Institute of Education 

HEW, Office of Education, National Center for 

Educational Research and Development * Voo c5q } Lti 

HEW, National Center for Education Statistics 423,570 [ 9^ 

HEW, Bureau of Fiesearch ^n?'^^n r 111 

HEW, Office of Program Planning and Evaluation 2M,blu { w 

hew' Contracts and Grants Division ,in'?I'r r 

HEW, Office of the Secretary 429, IS- r'^^J 

HEW, Rind for the Improvement of Post secondary Education. — 

National Science Foundation 

Miscellaneous contracts __^r=^ 

Subtotal, Federal funds * * 3,^9.Slt30 },o6^_l 

Rjundation support: 

Ford R)undation • • • • 526,3-9 U^%; 

Kellogg Foundation . — 

: U.S. Steel Foundation r } nil 

Fbcke feller Brothers Fund. . — • o'lhn no 

'. Exxon Foundation 

Subtotal, foundation funds 511 {i2%J_ 

Sales: Publications, software, training. ^^n^^I vTn^ 

Subtotal,- NCHEIC . ; ^ >599 ,b72 ( lQW 

WICHE-Planning and Iteagemcnt Division: , 

WICHE StatQ*.fund3 

HEW. Division of Nursing, Bureau of Health Manpower. . . — 

State contributions ^. . 

Subtotal , '/rtCHE-Planning and Ttaagement Diviision .... 1 "~ 

Ttotal ■ ^^^99,672 - 



$5,578,511 (81^) $5,578,511. (^9^) 



i\e,ei^ ( 1^) 
70,^87 ( 1%) 



i]8,000 
5^38^ 



( 1^) 
( 1^) 
( 0^) 



50,000 ( 155) 
576,832 ( 8^) 



626,832 rwf 



i\h7M^ ( 6$) 



Srf,106 
67'^ ,928 
66,000 



7,667,730 — 



2,605,^63 
423,578 
302,355 
71,22^1 
, 12,000 
499 ,637 
i]8,000 
5^,384 
ISM2 



5,Bl4;43B TBgjH" 9.611,59^ 



(23^) 
( H) 
( 355) 
( 1%) 
( 0%) 
( W 
( 055) 
( 0^5) 
( 0:^) 



576,329 ( -555) 
576,832 ( 555) 
20 ,0 00 ( 055) 
• 16,70c ( 055) 
8,640 ( 0551 
1,19B,501 TWT 



678,273 ( 655) 
ll,4BB,3fe'tf ( lgQ5ry 



38,106 
674,928 

66,000 
779 - 0'3'^ ' 

12,267,402 



Dec. 1, 1972-Ocit 

Jur.'i 21, lS68-iNiC 
June 15, 1970-Se 
May 15, 1969-Wai 
May 1, 1972-June 
June 28, 1971-I'Ta 
June 8, 1970-Jur 
Sept. 1, 1975-Nc 
Feb. 1, 1974 ^uj 
Dec. 1, 1973-Inci 



Dec. 1, 1969-Sej 
July 1, 1975-Jur 
August 1972-Ind< 
Jan. 17, 1972-Ix; 
1971 i 



July 1, 1975-Jui 
Mar. 17, 1975-S< 
May 1, i975-May^ 
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Table 2. blinding hi s ton,' 



Funded prior to 
December 1, 1972 



Funded since 
December 1,' 1972 



Total 



Funding period 



ilon 

a Center for ^ , 

^.nt • . . . . $2,605,^163 57^ 

.nSt^istics. g;^3?;?^! 
and Evaluation . .... g;^^ [ 

\ 429,150 ( 9^) 
Postsecondary Education. 

! ! ; ! ' ' "T'7i7T^ iwy' 

' . . 526,329 (12?) 

' \ , [ 20,000 ( 0%) 

' ' V- ! . . . . 16,700 ( OJ) 

. . _3^(_0|) 

; ; ; ;.; ; ;■ 57i>6b"9 nggi. 

alnlnc: 230,8^47 ( 5%) 

. \ \ \ . . . . . . T399t^( lQQgI 

slon : " 

u of*Kealth Manpower. . . — 

nagement Division .... znz. - ^ ■ 

^,599,672 - 



$5,578,511 (61^) ^5,578,511 (49?) 



46,614 ( 1?) 



( 



70,487 
a8,000 
54 ,384 . 
1 6,442 ( 0?) 
5jl4^3B TBgy 



1%) 

1%) 
1%) 



50,000 ( 1%) 
576,832 ( 8?) 



"52032 rw 



447,426 ( 6?) 
6,BBB!65T (IogII 



38,106 — , 
674 ,928 . — 
66,000 — 



7,667,730 - 



,605,463 (23?) 
423,578 ( 4^) 



302,355 ( 



3?) 
1%) 
0%) 



( 4?) 



71 ,224 
12,000 

499,637 - 

48,000 ( 0?) 

54,304 ( 0?) 

16,442 " 



9.611,59^ 



576,329 ( 5%) 
576,832 ( 5%) 
20,000 ( 0%) 
16,700 ( 0%) 
8,640 (_W 
l,19B,50i:ilMy 



678,2^3 i_J%l 
ll,4BB,5fa"H' (IgQlI 



- 39,106 — 

674,928 — 

66 ,000 ^ 

12,267,402 



Dec. 1, 1972-Oct. 1, 1976 

Jur.^ 21, lS6o-,iov. 30, 1972 
June 15, 1970^ept, 30, 1974 

15, 1969-r^'. 31, 1971 
May 1, 1972^une 30, 1974 
June 28, 1971-I'lar. 31, 1972 
June 8, 1970 June 30, 1974 
Sept. 1, 1975-^Iov. 30, 1976 
Feb. 1, 1974 July 31, 1975 
Dec. 1, 1973-Lndennit;e 



Dec. 1, 1969-Sept. 1, 1974 
July 1, 1975 June 30, 1979 
August 1972-Indeflnite 
Jan. 17, 1972-Inde finite 
■197X 



July 1, 1975-^^0 1976 
V,n-'. lU 1^75-Sepc. 16, 1976 
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a selective collectlcn pertinent to all areas of postsecondary 
• • education, series the NCHEm staff. Through Interllbrary 
loan the collections of libraries nationwide ar« available 
to staff. The library staff also majjitalns an excellent co- 
operative relationship with the Ihlverslty of Colorado library 
so that this resource Is readily available to NCHEMS staff. * 

_ Various other diversity of Colorado facilities and services 
ar^ ^^vallable to NCHEIVB.. All office space Is leased in a 
university building on the Boulder banpus . NCHEMS offices 
are near the university's computing facilities and develop- 
ment of most internally used and widely distributed systems ' 
o^n?"?!^.?^ university's ^CDC 6VKR0N0S 2.0 "and IBM ' 
J70/145/VS. However, NCHEFB maintains access to operatinp; 
systems on a variety of hardware. NCHEMS currently sub- 
scribes to these other conputer services : PDP-10 at the 
tolorado School of Mines; IBM 370/158/Tsb at Boeing Computer 
Services and Systems Developntnt Coip:; INPONET on Conputer 
Sciences Corp. 's UNIVAC 1108 network; General Electric Time- 
sharing GEW; and an IBM 360/195/OS ^t United Airlines 
which IS accessed through remote job entry snd IBM's time 

• sharing option. This wide ran^ of computer services and 
vendors is necessitated by the center's varying needs for 
conputer support ^in its diverse project efforts. 

CURRENT NIE PROJECTS . 

NCHEMS carries out Its autivitles In part under a single con- 

• ^ct w/th NIE entitled "^Cornnunlcation Base and Analytical 

JSff S^^^'' ^^^^ descriptions of the various pro- 

- jects funded In this contract. 

Project DATA ELEMENTS DICTIONARY AND' NCHEMS GLOSSARY 

Objzctlve^ and i>Vtatzc^lu The rrajor objective is the identi- 
ilcation, aermition, and conpilation of standard data ele- 
; ments and terrns that support postsecondar:, education plannlnK 
I aid J^a^":ent at the institutional. State, and National levfls. 
■ ine Data Elements Dictionary serves this objective by defining 
elemental items of -Infonnatlon for Incorporation into In- 
stitutional data bases. Basic data elements related to 
staTf students, courses, finance, and facilities ai-^ pub- 
lished in the dictionary to .Ijiprove ccnmunlcatlon in planning 
ivanagement, and inforiiation exchange. The project is also ■ 
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.^IVed by the NCHEMS Glos'sary, ,a .co^ilation of standard , ^ 
./^ definitions of terms -usee} in NCHEMS products. 

' " ^ . / ' ^ 

Project * ^ EXTENDING THE. COMMUNiamON BASE . ' ^. ' u 

ObiZCJti\)(^ (uid 6tAcUzglli^ objectives'^are extend the 

standardized language about -postsedoridar^^^educat ion to em- 
•' brace the broader range, oT postsecondary education and 
categories of informaticn for which standard definitions and 
procedures have 'not yet been developed'^. * . . ^ 

C " ' • ' ^ • , . 

Project INSTITUTIONAL DATA USES , 

0bjZcJxv2^ (uid ^iAcvteglQyS ^ The 6b-jectT^s of . this project 
are to enhance the state of the art with respecit to institu- 
tional ability to utilize data in planning and management ^ to 
■ support institutional use of ourren'tly available data throu^ . 
develooTiBnt of appropriate analysis 'and interpi^etation pro- 
ducts /and to develop analytic building blocks (both techniques 
and results) that can contribute to longrun product develop- / 
riBnt. 

Project INFORMATION EXCHANGE PROCEDURES FOR MAJOR RESEARCH UNIVERSITIES 

Ob izctLvQyi^ (uid 6tAatzgl(i6 . The major enphasis of this project 
vail be to develop and iirplement a set of exchange procedures 
that V7ill provide -corrplex research university administrator . . 
with the types of corrparative data they need to better carry 
out their clanning a^d management responsibilities. Initially, 
the project will focus on the -current set of information ex- 
change procedures. [Problem areas will be delineated and 
shoA-rang^ solutioWs will be determined. Longer range solu-^ 
'tiofis will be developed in other project areas and. incorporated 
into this project when appropriate.- 

Project^ INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTS IMPLEMENTATION ASSISTANCE 

Ob jtctive^ (uid ^stMXzglu . This project will help institutions, 
use NCHEMS products and help identify problem areas in these 
institutional products. The following objectives reflect these. 
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dual purposes: (1) ..^ iirprove the planning and management 
y functions of institutions of postsecondary education by pro- 
viding assistance" in, the use of specific products; (2) to 
iirprove project research and development by maintaining con- 
tact with the institutional audience, which initiat-^s comments, 
criticisms, and ruggestions concerning the products. 



Project 



INTRAINSTITUTIONAL PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 



Objo^ctivu end 6tAaZzglu . The overall objective of the pro- 
ject is to improve planning and mana^ment within institutions. 
The major objective is pursued through several subobj actives : 
(1) To help institutional administrators to understand internal 
program operations by identifying and organizing information 
about the resources, activities, and outcomes of programis; (2) 
to facilitate communication among the administrative levels 
of the Institution; (3) to support the investi^tion of al- 
ternative resource utilization plans in academic units; X^) 
to assist in the definition of .departmental goals and their 
relationship to the missions of the institution; and (5) to 
support -understanding of faculty effort as the major re- 
source of academic units and to encourage examination of the 
consequences of alternative approaches to faculty resource 
measurement . 



Project 



OUTCOMES OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



ObjzcX^ivdS CJid 6tnjCit.zgl(i6 , Ihe first objective is the identi- 
fication, definition, collection, and dissemanation of measures 
of educational out coiTBS, The second objective is to design 
a structure for organizing these outcan^s which includes: 
(1) Develop a^ categorization scheme Tor classifying and 
organizing outcomes measures, (2) identify the different kinds 
of outcomes, (3) categorize the measures, and (4) provide 
procedures to array the measures in a logical and useful ^ 
fashion.'. * 



s^^Project 



RESEARCH ON' PRODUCTIVITY AND RESOURCE ALLOCATION IN 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



Ob jzctlvu and 6tAcut^gl^^ , The objectives are to search 
literature pertaining to productivity and resource allocation 
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21^ postsecondc'rv education; examine the concepts of producti- 
vity aiid rei:ource allocation ai'id their Interrelationslaps ; 
develop a conceptual framework for defining and describing 
productivity concepts; and identify topics unearthed in the 
research activities that are' suitable for developmental woric. 

STATE -LEV EL INFORMATION BASE . ' 

Obitc t^ve^ cu^d 6tAjcUzQlH> . Ihe objective of this project is 
to~w6":-k with State-level agencies to develop, pilot test, and 
inrjlerrent an • inf ormat ion base suitable for use in these 
agencies' postsecondary education planning activities. In 
developing this information base, these elements should be 
r>onsidered: (1) A common core cf data should exist that all 
States may utilize, (2) each State should be able to include 
information unique to itself in additioi to using comvan- 
core data, and (3) subsets of the common core should be de- 
fined and collected in the same vvay in all the States so 
that infoimaticn c:uld be compai'ed across State lines. 

STATE POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION PLANNING MODEL 



Obi<i ctiv(Li> oiid •>Via.tCLqlQJ> . Ibe objective is to develop analytl- 
cal tools to assist atate planners and decisionmakers to 
assess the lirpact on students and institutions of alternative 
financing plans and resource allocations to determine which 
combination of resources best achieve desired goals. To 
permit the orderly development of this mDdel the following 
products will be available: (1) A document describing the 
model concepts and desigi, (2) the software and software 
system documentaticn, (3) a users' guide detailing the appli- 
cations of the model to several policy questions, (A) a 
docunent describing existing data sources specifically applicab. 
to this model, and (5) a case study- document summarizing the 
usefulness of the model as a planning and management tool. 
Flanlly, workshops and onsite training will be provided for 
States interested In using the model. 



STATEWIDE ANALYSIS 



Oh izcZiv zi, and ^Viotzgle-i . Tne objective of this project is 
to develop analytical procedures to improve State resource , 
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allocation in higher education and to identify and use 
existing data in order to ijTprove the quality of infonra- 
tion upon which decisions, are made. 



Funding . 

Fiscal year 1976 . . . *$1,^00,000 

*Cuimlative funding since 1972 for previous fiscal years 
was $^,178,511. 



I 



Dates 

Deceniber 
1972- 

Ivlarch 1973 

March 1973- 
December 197^ 



December 
197^- 

October 1975 



October 1975 
tc oresent . 



Project officer 
Wilmer Cody 

Chester IJeudling 



Gloria Scott 



Richard Otte 



Activities 

General monitor- 
ing. 



February 197^, 
site visit by 
VJilliam Sullivan, 
Willie. Price, and 
Ray Wormwood, 

Mar. 5, 1975, 
site visit by Art 
Melmed, Glen Ingram, 
and Gloria Scott , 

January 1975, site 
visit and review, 
Jeff Schiller. 
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NORTHWEST REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY 

liriree major Ideas have renalned const aixb: throughout the existence 
of i:he laboratory: (1) Developmant of quality educational pro- 
duct- • (2) assistance with meaningful., change in educational 
pracoice; and (3) strong cooperative, working relationships 
•■>jTiong agencies and institutions concerned with education. 

In June 1975 the board adopted the following statement of pur- - 
pose: 

"The mission of the Laboratory is to assist 
.Kiucatlon, government, cannLinlty agencies, 
' •'.rfjiness, and labor in bringing about Im- 
provement in educational programs and pro- 
cesses by — 

• Developing and disseminating effective 
educational products and procedures. 

• Conducting research on.- educational 
problems . 

• Providing technical assistance in 
educational problem solving. ; 

• Evaluating effectiveness of educational 
prograins and projects. 

• Providing o raining in educational 
planning, management, and instruction. 

• Serving as an information resource on 
effective educational prograjTis -and 
processes." 

The laboratory errploys an interrelated 'four-part strategy for 
carrying out Its mission. ,Three of these strategies represent 
categories of activities: 

• Problem Identification. 

• Research and development. 

• Pferketing and dissemination. . 

The- fourth strategy— interinstltutlonal relationships— 
represents a way of carrying out the other three. 

Effective and appropriate change in schools and other educational 
institutions should be directed toward identified needs. 
Furthermore, research and developnent should be problem - 
oriented. 
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The problem identification strategy is directed both to 
helping other institutions specify educational needs as a 
basis for their Ijiprovement efforts and focusing the R. & D. 
efforts of the laboratory on the solutions of educational 
problems . 

The strategy fo.r identifj^ing problems involves conducting 
broad-scale surveys, obtaining Information from people in 
Individual institutions , assessing needs and attitudes of 
people from particular populattions, providing technical 
assistance to others in identifVing problems, and carrying 
out feasibility studies. 

The value of research and development is increasingly recog- 
nized in efforts to effect educational change. It provides 
- both a systematic metjiod.for an^iving at decisions concern- 
ing how to meet educational needs and test ed^ products arid 
processes which can be used to irrplement decisions. 

The laboratory uses systematic , field-based strategies tp 
produce products and processes and to provide technical 
assistance to meet identified needs through the following 
activities: (1) Training, (2) development, (3) local modifi- 
cation, (4) field testing and evaluaticn, and (5) evaluation/ 
assessment instruiTBnts and procedures. 

lb effect educaticnal change it is Important that the results 
of R. & D. be made available to' educational practitioners in 
u&ar>le form. The laboratory strategy .for moving R. & D. 
■ outputs to users combines dissemination strategies from the 
field of education and marketing strategies from the field 
of buslneijs and industry. Three features of the strategy 
particularly dist-lngulsh- it from the comrrBrclal model: 

• The strategy focuses on how best tcrmeet^an identi- 
fied local need by providing alternative products 
aiid processes. 

• Effective and needed products and processes are made 
available which would not be otherwise because of 
such factors as a low-volume potential (small target 
group or specialized need) and complexity of installing 
a sophisticated system. 

• Technical assistance and services are provided to 
maintain an educational change after it is installed. 

A close wording relationship is maintained between the 
laboratory and other instituticns to carry out the problem 
identification, R. & D., and mariceting/dlsseminat;ion strategle 
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Laboratory policy established by the board of directors 
pn^vides that procedures for developS^ Sd 

Doration with State aepartments of education, private and 
public schools, colleges and universities , p^fesslo^L 
Ss\rrS?"'"''°"^' "^^^^ agencies, bSSlSe"' 

^s is reflected by the involvement of other institutions 
in planning and carrying out laboratory worS anS by the en 
courag^^Bnt of consortia for attackin?^coniT^n^?obLi2! 

p'^rt'pSolissT"' °' P^g^ priorities is a two- 

Detemlnation of long-range educational needs 
Adoption of an annual policy authorizing pro-' 
grams in priority areas of need. 

^he deterTinnation of long-range educational needs is based on 
several sources of information including natioS stuSs o? 
educational needs, r^searx^h findings. State andlo^ alsesl 
ment of needs, advisory groups focSed on spSlflc topics 

T£ TlsT^l7r r^'' and .enters ofthe labo°?^ o% 
start. This broad involvement of institutions, organizations 
and a^ncies helps ..assure the priority of prog^aS^^^^cv ' 
Of needs, and relevance of development ar.d i^S?.' ^ 

Experience has shown a high consistency between redonaJ 
neeas and national priorities. A str^?igth of^h^SSSStorv 
tZ- lT T"^' Per^pectiv^in its R. f D woS- 

thau is, the development of nationally applicable Drocesir' 

The laboratory is governed by a boarti of dir^tors elected 
for ?h "^"^"^ ag^ncies.■ Board^l?cy ^Sdes 

for the external review and evaluation of the laboraSS Sd 
Its progr^ by a consultant review panel conposed of 
2d°SJ??^.ff ^ educational research aTdeveJopment 
and utilization of R. & d. in educational practice.' 

annoi^.?^?-^'^?" advisory conmittees are 

appointed for individual laboratory programs. 
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The laboratory is organized into four prograirmatic divisions 
and an adininistrative support division. The organizational 
structure is shown in figure 1. . 

The executive director is responsible for establishing and 
iinplementing procedures for operation of the laboratory with- 
in the policies adopted by the board of directors. A cabinet 
has been established internally to advise and assist the 
executive director. The purposes of the cabinet are to re- 
view and di^seuss issues of a major policy or procedural 
nature, conduct special studies , make ^corrmendations to the 
executive director relative to specific actions , and serve as 
a dissemination forum for institutional info nnat ion. 

Divisional councils serve as montlily forums to discuss items- 
to be reviewed by the executive cabinet and other pertinent 
matters and as a means for disseminating infonnation of 
laboratory concern and interest. 

Policy/procedures review committees review and recomnend new 
and revised policies and procedures in each of four areas: 
(1) Programs, (2) administration, (3) personnel, and (^) 
finance. . ^ 

The associate director has primary responsibility for the 
planning process. 

Board policy calls for the preparation and periodic revision 
of a long-range plan for. the laboratory which presents the 
strategies for accomplishing the mission of the laboratory 
through multiyear projections of programmatic thrusts to meet 
current and projected educational needs. A long-ran^ plan 
was adopted by the board in 1971 and is being revised for 
action by the board in Jane 1976. 

The associate director coordinates an annual review of con- 
tinuing programs with division directors. The results of 
the review, proposed changes, and program plans for the next 
contract year ai^ reflected in revised program plans. 

In addition, suggestions for new programs .are flilly explored, 
Feasibility studies may be recommended to fully investigate 
new program potential and should result in presentation of a 
program plan. 

Based on this planning^ each division director prepares a 
fiscal -year plan including a list of substantive program 
and prxDject areas, projected rate of business based on 
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contracts alreacJy slgied and highly probable, and target 
rate of business based on the projected rate of business 
..plus other contracts the division plans to pursue within 
substanti""^ areas listed. 

These plans are reviewed by the executive director and modi- 
fied as needed. 

The associate director is responsible for coordination of 
resource development for the inplenentatlon of annual plans. 

The following responsibilities are assigned for the nanage- 
msnt of contract activities: 

• Maintaining management and control files to assure 
contract performance — program/project director. 

• ivbnitoring contract provisions and performance — 
di vis ion director. 

• Maintaining institutional contract files — contracts 
officer. 

• Preparing program/project accounts materials — director 
of administrative services. 

• Conducting review of progress and reporting to 
executive, director — associate director. 

• Reporting quarterly cost/progress to boani of di- 
rectors—executive director. 

The review of program/ project progress by thevassociate 
director is conducted at least quarterly. The scope of the 
review includes analysis of cost-progress reports to determine 
■reasons for variance from plans , projection of activities for 
the coming period and estimates of problems in reaching planned 
accorrplishments or cost objectives , and analysis of problems 
and issues concerning the program/project. 

Ihe cost-progress reporting system provides a conpariLson of 
the planned 3 with- the actual ^ accorrplishment in terms of two 
types of data for each work unit of a program: il) Budget 
and (2) program events. A calaidar grid is utilized to plot 
projected- expenditures and events. At the end of each quarter, 
or other time periods the actual costs and events coiipleted 
are recorded. Progress is thereby indicated in both fiscal 
and programmatic tenns. Review of the reports generated by 
this system permits informed management decisions for the 
conpletion of the contract goals. 

The evaluation of laboratory products and services is an inte- 
grs-1 part of the RDD -strategy . Activities include both 
formative evaluation designed to provide information to guide 
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staff in the development process and summative evaluation to 
assess how use of the product affects the target population. 

Evaluation specialists who are members of each program staff 
have primary responsibility for designing and inplementing 
evaluation plans, including establishment of objectives, 
instruirtentation^, data collection, analysis, and reporting. - 

An internal peer review systo^m is used to review evaluation 
designs and reports for app7.opriateness and quality. 

Progr^ directors have, primary responsibility for monitoring 
evaluation activities, including outside reviews. Monitor- 
ing by division directors is on a discrepancy basis. 

H-ie mariceting and dissemination of laboratory products and 
services also is an integi^I part of '.the RDD strategy, 
fferketing designs ai^ built into li^ach program, with the 
office of marketing and disseminacion providing specialized 
assistance and quality control. Coordination between programs 
and the office is provided oy the designation of a staff 
member in each program for mat^keting and dissemination liaiscan. 

Progr^am staff merrbers have primary 'responsibility for desigi- 
ing and InplerrBnting marketing plans. The office of market- 
ing and dissemination provides assistance in technical • areas 
such, as copyri^t, producticn, ,and sales. . 

Ihe office of marketing and dissemination is responsible for 
coordinating the application of laboratory quality standards 
for individual products. - 

/Ihe office of marketing and dissemination coordinates promo- 
tional activities, execution and monitoring of publisher 
agreements, and marketing of products and services beyond the 
life of an Individual program. 

Staff Ibtal laboratory staff varies as contract work is conpleted or 
new contracts are received. As of March 1, 1976, the fbll- 
tiiTB Staff totaled 162, including 110 professional and techni- 
cal staff and 52 support staffs Of this total, -^5 were in 
general and administrative units, 12 in cost centers (media 
center and conputer center) ^ and 105 in programs and projects. 
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Staff / Board pola provides for the design and inpleinentation of a 

Development systematic v" ;n to provide staff members in all classification 
with" opix^rtuz lit ies to increase their capabilities for Ail- 
filli!;r laboratory responsibilities and for personal growth. 
Appropiuate activities include course work, study or train- 
ing at other institutions, professional growth activities 
v/ithin the laboratory , loboratory-related work at other 
sites, and staff -development activities initiated by indi vidua 
staff members. 

In addition, the laboratory's affirmative action plan identi-; 
fies staff development as one of the means of developing 
females and minorities for top-level positions. 

Training Varied training is provided as a part of the laboratory's 
Provided' research and development contract work, 
to Others 

Kdi^ than 800 wori<:shop^ and training sessions were conducted" 
during 1975 by the laboratory staff and by other institutions 
using mate-rials and procedures. Participants In this train- 
.Lng included 5,200 teachers and administrators in elementary 
and secondary schools, 3,300 teachers of adults, and 1,800 
^ Instructors in community manpower programs-. 

Institutional " Staff and students from schools, colleges. State, and ^ocal 
Relationships agencies work with the laboratory in planning and setting 

institutional policies, identifying educational needs, de- 
3igiing and developing rraterials and methods to meet identi- . 
fied .needs, evaluating the effectiveness of products. develope( 
^nd helping disseminate and inst^all proven products in 

Several formal relationships exist between the laboratory and 
. other institutions. The laboratory's corporate bylaws provid( 
for instituticnal memberships and 820 institutions hiave foma; 
ly affiliated with the laboratory. Among the nembers of the 
board of directors ar^ chief school officers (or representati 
from each State or territorial- department of education 
holding a membership or an associate morijershlp in the 
laboratory. 

V/orking r^lationsliicr are maintained with other R. & D. insti 
tuticns through nertei'ship in such associations as CEDaR, and 
tlirou^ participation in such activities as joint dlssemina- 
ticn efforts with the Par West Laboratory, CEMREL, and the 
Wisconsin R. & D. Center. 
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Funding history 



6,500,000 
6,i<00,000 
6,300,000 
6,200,000 

.6,100.000 ~ = 

6,000,000 = = 

5,900,000 = = 

5,800,000 = = 

5,700,000 ■= E 

5,600,000 5 . = = 

5,500,000 = = 

5,^00,000 = = 

5,300,000 = = 

5,200,000 - = • = 

5,100,000 . = = 

5,000,000 ~ = = 

900,000' = ■= = 

800, 000 ' = = S 

ij, 700, 000 a= = S 

i^i^oo'ooo ^ = = . S 

i^'ooo'ooo = S = 

1972 1973 197^ 1975 1976 
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The laboratory also works cooperatively with such dissemina- 
tion efforts as the National Diffusion Network. 

The chief State school officers from the Northwest and the 
Pacific meet infdnrially each quarter at the NWREL head- 
quarters to discuss comiTDn needs and problems with staff 
from the laboratory 3. Region X Office of USOE, and other 
agencies. 

The laboratory assists and participates iri activities of pro- 
fessional assQciations such as the Oregon ASCD^ Alaska 
Education Association, I^ntana School Administrators Associa- 
tion, etc. 



Facilities The laboratory' headquarters occupies 5O3OOO square feet of 
modem-' office space in downtown Portland 3 Oreg. Field 
offices are established as needed to .carry out contract work. 

A media center provides printed, audio, and visual materials. 

The data-^. recessing c'^^^'.er maintains a staff of keypunchers, 
piogramers, and other computer personnel to work with the- 
reooarc?: and ovaluation staff. Formal arrangements with the 
Boniieville Power Administration, Washington State University, 
and Oregon State University provide access to a wide range 
. ' of computer hardware and services, both direct and throu^ 

terminals at the laboratory. ^ 

> 

The laboratory's information center includes the conplete 
ERIC (Educational Resources Iiiformation Center) collection " 
and has access- to 20 additional information bases through the. 
Lockheed' retrieval system. ' 



' CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 

.Project , EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS EVALUATION PROGRAM 

Ob jzc.uv2.s anil JfitKato^QioM • lb document and evaluate the 5- 
year experiment in the Franklin Pierce School District. This 
experijnent atterrpts to make, significant ' alterations in the 
total school program including the curriculum,.T^chool district, 
organization and gDvemance, the use of time arid space, and 
the inTOlvement of the community. Four types oi\studies are 
being carried out: - \^ 
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• ■ Organizational Analysis Studies : These studies con- 
tribute to understanding of the governance and rranage-. 
ment of schooling, and particularly of schooling In the 
Franklin Pierce School District as impacted by the Ex- 
perimental Schools -project (ESP). 

• Qommunity Studies : These studies contribute to under- 
standing the relationships between the Franklin Pierce 
school system ahd the community which it serves thrcug 
out the life of the ESP. The NWREL research attempts 

to gather information pertinent to (1) the irrpact of 
ESP practices on parents and (2) the impact of parents 
on the development and 'maintenance of the ESP. 

• Instructional ^Environment Studies : The studies con- 
tribute to understanding the contextual nature of in- 
struction in the Franklin Pierce School District. They 
focus on (1) the structural c'-aracteristics of major 
instructional programs present in the Franklin Pierce 
District, (2) the relationship between the instructional 
or^ization within the school and the social organi- 
zation of students, and (3) the inpact on student 
growth (both affective and cognitive) of particular in- 
structional factors (e.g., teaching styles) and selected 
student characteristics.- (e.g. , cognitive styles) . 

• Student Inpact Studies: These studies contribute to 
understanding the inpact of the Experimental Schools 
project upon the instructional outcomes of students, 
both cognitive and affective domains. The student 
Inpact studies also consider the Instructional environ- 
ment and the entry characteristics of students in an 
attenpt to understand better the observed impact of 
the ESP. 



SiaXci6 . The Franklin Pierce project is scheduled to end 
June 30, 1976, and the NWREL evaluatloi on August 31, 1976. 



Accx)mpZlshmQ,yia The NVffiEL evaluative .research team has thus 
I'ar developed 25 research documents, which have been thorou^y 
and professionally critiqued for^^ technical and substantive 
adequacy within the institute or by external reviewers. 



FuncUyig . 



June 30, 1971-Dec. 31, 1973 
Jan. 1, 197/ii.Aug. 31, 1976 
Total 



$523,236* 
897.803 
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Dates 



Jan. Ij 

1972- Mar. 1, 
1973 

Apr. 1- 
Sept. I5 
1973 

Apr. I5 

1973- Apr.30, 
1975 

Apr. 30"^ 
Dec. 3I5 

1975 

Jan. 1, 1976 
to present 



' Pro.lect officer 
David Budding 



Activities 

4 site visits. 



Jeffrey Schille^ 



Raymond T. Coward 



Russell Mullens 



•Nonnan Gold 



5 site visits. 

4 visits to NIE by 
project personnel. 

5 site visits. 

3 visits to NIE by 
project personnel. 

3 site visits. 

6 visits to NIE by 
project personnel. 

2~visits to NIE by 
project personnel. 



Project 



RURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

ObhcUveM and i.V uxZzQl(>^ . I^e goal of the Rural Education , 
pr^^is to develop, les t, refine, and diffuse s strate©; 
fS^roved citizen and educator participation in educational 
problem solving in noral conminltles. strategy--called 
. the Rural Futures Development Strategy -emerged through a 
piSce^s of research synthesis, specification desig., develop- 
ment, and Iterative evaluatia nd refinenent. 

StaXuM. During contract years (CY) 1973-7^, '"^f.'^S^av 
thTitrategy wer^ developed, evaluated in a preliminary way, 
revised! Beginning late in CY 197^, the essential com- 
ponents were integrated. In CY 1975, a mjor installation 
Sas initiated in Utah; and early in CY 1976, second major 
installation was be©n in Washington State. Evaluation data 
ar^ being gathered in both sites. In CY 1977 the strate©. will 
be revised on the basis of evaluation results. A diversi- 
fied diffusion plan has been developed to orient potential 
users to the program. • 
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Fiscal year 1973 (contract year) 1973-7^ r • • • $1,9^8,5^7 



AccQmp£X6/imeKLt6 , A set of structures, procedures, and skills 
usea by rural citizens and educators to identify and attack 
the most pressing problems facing their schools and communi- 
ties has been developed. The strategy is grounded in re- 
research and -practical experience from a number of fields — . 
community organization, organization developrrt^^ifea, rural 
sociology, social -change theory, political science, and manage- 
ment science. A unique feature of the strategy is its 
systematic' attention to increasing and Ijiproving participation 
by both citizens and educators^ and to tl-ie dynamics of the 
relationship between them. In addition, the project has 
developed a te.chnical assistance and training capability for 
delivery of the strategy, and a set of prototype products used 
in strategy delivery: 

«> 

• RFD Guide for Training School-Community Process 
Facilitators . , ' 

• RFD rfenual for School-Community Process Facilitators . 

• RFD Strategy Descriptions, 
o RFD Guide for Schools . \^ 

• RFD Guide for School Boards . 

• RFD Notebook for School-Community Groups. 

Specifications for the. RFD Guide for'^'Support Agencies have alsc 
been developed. ' '. 

The strategy has been installed in San Juan County, Utah. Two 
predominantly Navajo school-community groups have identified 
the need for high schools in 'their sections of the Navajo 
Reservation as their greatest problem. Each has developed a 
set of educational programs and facilities plans for its 
school, an*d each has secured the San Juan School Board's ap- 
proval of its plans. second major installation oi' the 
strategy has just begun in the State of Washington. 



Fiscal year 1975 
Fiscal year 1976 



1,0^9,73^ 
768,000 



Fiscal year I977 (projected)" 
Total . . 



^85.000 
4,251,2bl 
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Dates 

Nov. 1972- ' 

June 6-21, 
197^ 



Project officer 
Llla Carol 
George Camefr^ 



, June 21-24 , Saul Yanof sky 
1974 



June 24- 
Sept. 18 ; 
1974 . 



Jon' Schaffarzlck 



Sept. 18, Charles Thonfison 

1974 to , 
present 



Activities 

General monitoring. 

General ironitoring. 

General monitoring. 



July 15-17, 197^, 
site visit. 

Sept. 4-6, 1974, 
major review. . 

Sept. 4-6, 1974, 
'major reviev;. 

Dec. 16-20, 1974, 
site visit. 

Apr. 14-17, 1975, 
'site visit and con- 
ference with OE Fiegion - 
staff. Northwest CSSO's 

June 8-10, 1975, 
visit to Utah Instal- 
lation. 

June 11-17, 1975, site 
visit . 



INTERCULTURAL READING AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Obi(Lzti^}(>^ cmd i^tA jotZQlzM , The goal of this program is to in- 
crease the effectiveness Df reading and language Instruction 
for children from different cultural backgrounds. In order 
to increase Northwest Indian children's Interest in lan&ifge 
arts activities, skills in specific language arts activities, 
and feelings of conpetence relative to the language arts 
activities , the school program wlll— 

e Use a corrmunity-based process to develop -a set of 
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culturally authentic and apprapriate reading 
mateiTials for grades 1-3 • 
• Prepare school staff tc use culturally appropriate 
teaching activities. 



Stcutu!> , NWFEL proposed the project to USOE in 1972 and was 
subsequently /funded. In 1973 the project was transferred to 
NIE, bilingual task force, office of. research, and in 197^, 
to the muiticultural/bilingual division of the Educational 
Equity Group. 



FundUng . 

Fiscal year 197^ • • // $403,000 
Fiscal year 1975 • • • • ^70,^16 
Fiscal ^year 1976' • • • . 400^000 
Ibtal .1,273,416 



Acaompltskrm>it6 , The following materials are being develop- 
ed by J3 tribes in 4 States and are , being tested af 3 loca- 
tions : 

Materials 

Participating tribes being .developed Test .sites 



Plains area: 

Blackfeet 

Crov/ 

Northern Cheyenne 



40 books, games, 
puzzles, film- 
strips 



Browning, Wont 



Plateau area: 

Flathead's Salish 

and Kootenai 

Fbrt Hall's "Shoshone 

and Bannock 

Warm Springs 



20 books 



Warn Springs, 
Oreg; 



Coast area: 
Quinault 
Skokomlsh 
Lummi 

Jamestown Clallam 
rtickleshoot 



30 books and 

currijculum 

materials 



Pemdale, Wash 
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Dates 



Project officer 



Activities 



June 197^ 



WederathAobnan 



Review materials , 
site visit. 



July -1975 



Schotta 



1-day lab visit- 



December 1975 



Lohman 



Evaluation deslga. 



OREGON COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION PROGRAM 

ObjuQjtvJQAi and ^VwZzqIq^ . The goal of this program Is to 
facilitate the effective and efficient Inplemsntatlon of com- 
petency-based education (CBE) and to study the effects of CBE 
on students and schooling. To assist schools In Inplenentlng 
CHE, this program will — ■ ^ 

e Develop materials, procedures, aftd services to help 
educators meet the teclinical requirements inpiled in 
the revised Oregon Minimum S'candards for Public 
Schools., which call for CBE. 

• Field test materials and procedures in Oregon school 
settings, and then make them available to local and 
national educators. 

In orxier to ^nerate infonnation on public policy issues re- 
lated to inplementatlon of conpetency-based education, the 
program will 

• Examine how districts inplement conpetency-based 
education programs and analyze the decisionmaking and 
organizatlcnal effects of varying approaches to CBE 
inplementatlon. 

•"^Examine ef fec'fcs on pupil behavior as CBE programs are 
Installed and, integrated in ongoing school operations. 

Status . A planned 5-year program be^n in November 1975 • 



Vayiding . * *• 

Contract year 1976 



$800 ,000 
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AccjomplOikmnts , State-of-the-art papers, developmental 
products, and research .designs are. currently in working draft 
form. They are scheduled for completion by October 31, 1976. 



ERIC 



l^OYiito fling Ivuto.ai , 

Dates Project officer Activities 



•Dec. lM-19, Paul Cawein . Site visit. 

1975 

Dec. 15-23, ' William Spady Site visit. 

1975 

Jan. 23- William Spady " Site visit. 
Feb. 10, 1976 ■ , ., 

Feb. 8-11, Paul Cawein Site visit. 
1976 ■ 

Psb . 9-10, Tommle Tomlinson Site visit . 
1976 

Fbb. 22-27, Michael Cohen 0 site visit. 
1976 , 

Feb. 22-24, Steve Olejnlk, Site visit. 
1976 

Apr. 4-7, Project staff , ^9 Site visit. 

1976 consultants,. ^r-NIE 
represent at ivfes 



Project COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 



and 6t^zglQ^ . The goal of this program is to 
facilitate the integration of appropriate and efficient com- 
puter usag^ in, educational Ihstitutions . ■ FUrbher, the pro- 
gram seeks to — 

• Provide educators the opportunity for training both 
in using available computer applications and in 
actively parblcipating in decisions which shape techno- 
"logy for education and the inplementation of that' . 
technology. ^. 
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• Increase the Instructional use of cortputers as a 
problem-solving tool and the stucJy of cortputers as 
an object of instruction. 

• Define and design an Information system which will be 
appropriate for educational needs brought on by new 
educational programs. ... 

• Add to the knowledge base regarding the use of coirputers 
in education. ' ■ ' 

- • • Provide technical assistance to institutions, organiza- 
tions, and agencies! utilizing, oortputer technology 

• Provide training in educational planning and management 
using conputer technology. • ' * 

Stata6 . Program work was begun in 1968. 'The contract expires 
i?rT977. .1 



Fiscal year 19T^ ..... 29^4 
Fiscal year 1973 .... 198 
Fiscal year 1972 . . . . 210 
Total 808 



AccomptUhmmt^. Ihree courses in using computers for In- 
St ruction and school administration have been completed with, 
total sales of 15,967 copies over, 3^ years. Two additional 
courses are in the final stage of preparation for publication. 
A career-education course in conputer occupations was pub- 
lished in spring of 1976 by Prentice-Hall, Inc. Curriculum units 
in energy /environment, have been developed and are undergoing 
testing. 



Eates . Project officer Activities 

July 1972- Richard B.- Qtte General monitoring. 

January 1973 • 



October 1972 Richard B. Otte Site review. 



Funding . 



■ Fiscal year 1976 . 
Fiscal year 1975 • 



$50 
56 
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Dates 



Project officer 



Activities 



January 1973- 
May 1974 



Richard Harbeck 



General monitoring. 



February 1973 RLchard Harbeck 



Site review. 



Kay 197^-75 



Glenn Ingram 



General iranitorrLng. 



June 197^ 



Glenn Ingrain 



Site review. 



May 1975 to 
present 



Richard B. Otte 



General ; monitoring. 



EXPE4RIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Ob jzcZivQM and ^tnjOitzQl(^A^ . The objective of this program* is 
to develop a conprehenslve and personalized program for high 
school youth relying on community participation — errployerSj, 
unions 5 public agencies, schools ^ parents. The basic assunptlon 
is that, for some students^ academic , career, and personal 
learning are best fostered through extensive oont:act with 
adults in work situations. 

The strategies of the program, have been to develop an 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) model, to- evaluate this 
model, and to support national installation of the EBCE" model. 
Tb these ends, the following activities have been developed: 

« Design alternative program for high school Juniors 
and seniors using comnunlty sites for learning life 
skills, basic skills, and career-development skills. 

• -Develop the model at a suburban -rural site. 

• Conduct fonnatlve evaluation at the development site. 

• Evaluate effectiveness of th^model at, pilot sites 
and demonstration (part D) sites. 

* • Evaluate individual materials p.ackages and training 
seminars. 

o Utilize development and pilot sites for demonstration 
and training. 

• Provide materials, training, and technical assistance 
to adopting sites . 



/ 
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&tatiii,. This project is well into the implenentation stage, 
with the contractor working with LEA 's to test implementation 
strategies. 



FundiAg . 

Fiscal year 197^ .... $989,096 
RLscal year 1975 .... 836,062 
Riscal year 1976 . . . .__7%^ 
Ttotal 2,575,004 

AacomptuhrmMA . An EBCE model program has been developed and 
is being evaluated at five sites. National dissemination is 
beginning. Fbur comprehensive reference handbooks covering 
essential details of the EBCE program were prepared in final 
form. The handbooks cover— 

o Managertent and organization. 

• Orrriculum and instnicticn. 

• Employer/community resources, 
o Student services. 

Three packages of EBCE-tested materials have been prepared for 
use in any setting where young people are exposed to conmunity 
resources as part of their educational progr^. "The Compe- 
tencies" suggest how communities can identify and certify 
student nerfomance of "survival skills," "The Student Career 
Journal"' provides a mechanism for student practice 'of written 
coimmication and self-reflection with the help of an adult, 
and "Career flxplorations" provides a process for helping 
students analyze jobsites for both career and academic growth. 

Indepth training in essential EBCE procedures is provided 
through short workshops on establishing employer networks, 
analyzing site leamjjig potential, and desig^jjig individual 
student learning projects. 

The demonstration and training center is located at Tigard, 
Oreg Pilot sites have been established at Hlllsboro, Oreg., 
Colvllle, Wash.; Kennewick, Wash.; Kodlak, Alaska; and BiimgP; 
Mont. The laboratory is providing training and technical 
assistance to demonstration projects under part D of the Voca- 
tional Education Act. 
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Dates Project officer 



July 1972- 
July 1973 



July 1973- 

September 

197^ 



Harold Johnson 



Thomas Isi'ael 



September John O'Brien 
197^1-May 1975 



I%y 1975- 
my 1976 



Ron.'ild Bucknam 



Activities 

Quarterly meetings 
of prog3ram directors, 
quarterly site visits 

Quarterly meetings 
of program directors, 
quarterly site visits 

Quarterly meetings 
of program directors, 
quarterly site visits 

6 meeting, of pro-' 
gram directors, 
2 site visits. 
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IMPROVING TEACHING COMPETENCIES PROGRAM 

Obj(ictivz6 and 6ViaX^glz6 . The gDal of this prograxn Is to 
increase the capabilities of educators to (1) encoura^ pupils 
to be active learners; (2) use teaching techniques that , 
help students learn and make personal use of what they leam; 
(3) use problem-solving processes to deal vd.th organiza- 
tional and classroom issues and to deal with social conflict; 
W use basic interpersonal, group processes and organiza- 
tional development skills; and (5) provide for organizational 
growth and change by developing internal educational 
training coisultants. 

This goal is being accbnplished by developing a set of 
interrelated instructio;^al systerns and by facilitating 
their installation, adaptaticn, and use. as inservice 
woitehops and preservlce courses. 

StcutuUi . The final instructional systems in a set of 
13 will neax^ coiipletion in Novenber 197,6 and a National 
dissemination strate.tQ/ is being developed. 

FmcUng . 

Fiscal year 1973 $8l!3,000 

Fiscal years 197^-76 • . • 2 J82,000 

Total 3,597,000 

AccompLc6^ment6 . Development of 10 instructional systems 
has been conpleted: 

• Facilitating Inquiry in the Classroom. 

• Research Utilizing Problemsolving (classroom and. 
administrator versions). 

• Interaction Anal;$rsis. . 

• Interpersonal ConiTunications . , 

• Systematic and Objective Analysis of Instruction. 

• Development of Hi^ier .Level Thinking Abilities. 

• Interpersonal Influence. 

• Skills Training (PETC I), 

• Cbnsultation Training (PETC II). 

Instructional systems near conpletion are : 

• Or^nizaticnal Development (PETC III). ' 

• Social Conflict and Negotiati^ve Problemsolving. 
o Relevant Explorations in Active Learning. 

More than 56,000 teachers and administrators have participated 
in courses and workshops utilizing the materials. 
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Dates 



Project officer 



August 1972- William Cody 
Itecerrber 1972 , 



DeceniDer 1972- 
•March 1973 



Joiinson 



Activity 

Periodic phone 
calls and 
correapondance . 

General monitoring. 



^ ivferch 1973- 
Septerrber 1973 



Virginia Koehler 



September 1973-Susan Klein 
Noverrber 197^ 



November 197^- Francis Sobol 
Decerrber 1975' 

Decerrber 1975 Samuel Pisaro 
to present 



1 site visit by 
Garry. IfcDaniels. 

Examination of 
products by 2 NIE 
staff. 

General ronitorlng. 



July 19763 site 
review with Judith 
Lanier^ Dixie 
Wilkersoi^ Carolyn 
LownBn^ Joseph 
Pascarelli^ and 
SajTpel Pisaro. 
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IVible 2. Juri'ent non-'JIE pi^Jects 



1 Proje-ct 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Accompl 1 snne 


1 Adult Educatior 

1 

|H'V 


The goal oC triAs pi»:,7'iir:i lii L'^.- 
cr^^ctse carai.' Hitler, o:' pe.jpltr 
provide educat 1 or. al opport ur.l t iea 
f 07 ad'ol ■ 5 . 

It. order to e:',cC'ur&^_' ooop-^rritlve 
intersfate eiTorts, :ne project wiil 
form a' regiCTial oonsj.tiaT. a^ion^ the 
Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, ai^.d Wasrilng- 
ton State Educatlcn Ageiicies; Ir.i- 
versity of Alaska; Idaiio State 'Jni- 
verslty< Orefpn State LYiiversity; 
Washington State Ihiversity; ar.d 
!rA?£L; pixivide training activities 
for adult educators by arrangL'^.g 
urJ-versity cou'rses, v/orkshops, and 
individuaUzed techrJ.cal assista-^-ce; 
and develop currlcul^^Ti and tralninr 
materials In ar*ea5 .of special needs. 

A four-State staf f-developrtr.t pro- 
gra-T. was bepJi:i in 1972 and continued 
for 3 years -under contract. In 
1975 funds were allocated directly 
to the State education agencies, 
wriich subcontracted to the labora- 
tory for continuation of the re- 
gional coordination f:mction. 

Adult counselor training r^terials 
were developed during 1973-75 lunder 
a iD-^nonth USOE contract. 




OE: 

r^iscal year 1972, . ^1 
Mscai-year 1973. . 17l' 
riscal year 197^. 277 
Fiscal year,.1975. . 1^*2 

State/local : 
Fiscal year 1975. . 35 
Mscal year 1976. . 72 
Tbtal T73 


During the 3 years- the 
gra^n was funded by USQl 
and technical as:3istan( 
ed to Lhe following adi 
1,^59 In 1972-73, 1,13^ 
and 2,700 in 197^-75. 

A modularized counselo; 
program was developed i 
zo 500 ad^lt educators 

r nm ■ ir^", \ *i *5P7n"' n at Inn 1 


H Evaixiatlon and 
B Audit PrograT. 


The gDal of tliis progra'n is to pro- 
vide evaluation services to iTprove 
educational practices and enhance 


The progran was established in 1970 
In response to needs expressed by 
chief State school officers of the 


State/local : 

Fiscal year 1972. $8^^ 

Fiscal year 1973- .-136 


The various types of e 
slstance listed above 
'vTlded to more than I60 
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ves and strategies 



thir piograr^. is t.-". i::- 
>ilitie3 of pi?:.plc v;:v 
i at i onal oppo r:: -^-i i t i 



encourage 20 :•■ p-j : -at. 1 '/o 
f fores, the pivjcot v;ii: 
rial consort iur. -dr^i?:'.^ th 
io, Oregon, a::d ':;^'nir.iz- 
iucation A^ncies; Vrii- 
Maska; Idaho State 'Ji^i-- 
jgnn State L^lversity; 
State uViiversity; and 
Lde training actl 



courses , wori-ishopa , snd - 
ced tecfnical assistance 
curric'-Lljm and ti'alninr 
1 areas of special needs 

£ staff-developrrent crc- 
gun in 1972 and cont^r.ae. 
under U30E contract, li 
^^e^e allocated directly 

educ at ion agenc i e s , 
itracted to the labc:^'- 
:itinuation of the r^- 
dlnation function. 

lor training r;ateriais 
ped during 1973-75 '^'vd^^ 
USOE contract. 



this program is tc ero- 
sion services tG Lip rove 
.practices and enhance 



Status 



Funding 



v-:-ir 197:^. 
:'--cal yea!' 1973- 
r".?Gal year 197^. 
r'iscal year 1975 . 



c^t ate/iocai : 
seal year 1'"* 
year 19 



Ihe prograTi '^-as established in 1970 
in resDonse to needs expressed by 
chief State school officers of the 



State/local : 
Fiscal year 1972. 
Fiscal year 1973. 



1^2 



Djring 
ra-:: v.'a:-3 



.T73 



$8M 
136 



Accompl isnnents 



he 3 year's the regional ^ik.- 
fanded by USQE, traLniiig 



ana techMnical assistance was crjvld- 
■d to the following adult educators: 
,M59 in 1972-73, 1,13^ in 1973-7^, 
and 2,700 in 197^-75- 

Tcdulsrized co'jnselor-t raining 
prc^gra-r. was developed aiid introduced I 
o 500 adult educators nationally 
t.hiougii dissendxiation woi^ksriops. 



The. various types of evaluation as- 
sistance listed abovti have been pro- 
vided to nDre than I60 local projectej 
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Project 



Objectives and strategies 

v-ioblem-solving skills of educators. 

object iv.^;5 and strategies cl the 
prot:ra::i Include cor*ductLng third- 
party evaluation^, providing: evalua 
tive consultar lor; , providing ccns'^- 
t at ion in pi a: L' -Ling, conducting; 



technical :>?vle>;3 



condu c.t in^": in- 
\'Qszir:aZory iv^se.aiv:;, :'o::',i!ictlnr 
accoirrlisrjTient audit Ln^-:, ccnducti 
evaluation tr*ainin.-Tj ar:d ::cnducti 
nn!- --Inn/audit ti^inln^. 



r- 



Status 



region. Evaluation assistance is 
provided to education projects on a 
ccnti'P.ct basis. 



Funding 



Fiscal year 197^^. .$21c 
Fiscal year 1975. . 16C 
Fiscal year 1976. . 251 
Ibtal. ..... 'W"! 



ooist in plari:U.n-t, do^irrlr.,-, a-.d 



rj^ar. wao established In 197^ 
spor.^e to needs expi^ssed by 
S-atL^ 3jhool orriaers cf the 
r. to pr'C'vlde assistance in the 



AccompHshi 



State/local : 
Fiscal yearl97i^. .$122 
Fiscal year 1975 > • 38 



conducted by the foi; 
in the past 5 years. 

1971- 72: 13 loca] 
agencies, 3 State 
agencies, 1 interc 
tlon agency, 1 sp€ 
center. 

1972- 73: 1^ local 
agencies, 3 intern 
tlon agencies. 

1973- 7^: 16 local 
agencies, ^.Sisate 
agencies, 2 inteiin 
tlon agencies, 2 u 

197^-75: 18 local 
agencies, 5 interrn 
tlon agencies, 1 S 
agency, 2 universl 
leges, 1 hospital, 
organization^ 

1975-76: 15 local 
agencies, 6 interne 
tlon agencies, ^ St 
agencies, 3 unlvera 
leges, 2 nonprofit 
1 hospital., 1 city 



Assistance in state'.d.cl 
has been provided^to n 
cation agencies. Testj 
efforts have been or^ai 
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tives and strateqies 



Status 



UDlving skills cf eduo.-t'.ors 

Itlves and strategies of the 
iiclude conaucting thlrxi- 
auatlons, pn^vldlng evalua^ 
Mltatlon, prr)vidip^ eonsui- 
l planning, conducting- 
; reviews, conduocing^in- 
iry research, conducting 
^nt auditing, conducting 
n training, and conduct inr 
|B/audit trainir-ig. 



region. Hvaluationiissistance is 
prc^dded to education projects on a 
contrtict basio. 



Funding 



Fiscal year 197^. .$21c 
Fiscal yeai^ 1975. . i6c 
Fiscal year 1976. . 251 
Tbtal "BZT; 



f this progrs.-?. 1 3 tc 
effectivene^c: t'-.e 
r Student perr:!r.?r.::-3 
planning , dos I 



rogr'sr. v.-as estatli^hed in 197a 
szjr.sjj to needs e:.-r^ssed by 
.^t2.te school oTficers of the 
r^. to provide assistance in the 



State/local: 
Fiscal year li-^i^ , 
Fiscal year 1975, 



Accomplishments 



.$122 
• 38: 



conducted by the following agencies 
in the past 5 years. 

1971- 72: 13 local education 
agencies, 3 State -education 
agencies, 1 intermsdiate educa- 
tion agency, 1 special education 
center, 

1972- 73: 1^ local education 
agencies, 3 Intermediate educa- 
tion agencies. 

1973_74; 15 local education 
agencies, ^ state education 
agencies, 2 intemediate educa- 
tion agencies, 2 universities, 

1974- 75: 18 local education 
agencies, 5 intermediate educa- 
tion agencies, 1 state education 
agency, 2 universities, 2 col- 
leges, 1 hospital, 1 nonprofit 
organization. 

1975- 76: 15 local education 
agencies, 6 intermediate educa- 
tion agencies, ^ State education 
agencies, 3 universities, 2 col- 
leges, 2 nonprofit organizations, 
1 hospital, 1 city goverriment. 



Assistance in statewide assessinents 
has been provided to four State edu- 
cation agencies. Itest -col lection 
efforts have been organized thruii^ 



\ 
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Project 



Project ?LA:IIT 
(Progra^ng 
Language for 
Interactive 
Ifeaching) 



Objectives' and strategies 



iiTpleinenting state-^de assessrn^t 
pro grains the program will v;ork with 
State education agencies to desigr^ 
and IjTplernent plans which meet t:;e 
unique needs of the population 
served, and analyze results and pre- 
pare reports' to help legisLJitoi^ , 
board of education representatives, 
and administrators rake Lnforrnal de 
clslons about educational prog^^ar^. 

In addition, it will provide edu- 
cators access to tests Tor assessing 
performance by collectlrr^^, evalu- 
ating, and disseninating nontradi- 
tlonal applied performance testing 
and assessnsnt materials, and as- 
sisting .In the ^plloation of test 
-aterlals aid proced'ures. ?u:l;her, 
itests will be developed for rBeting 
the needs of special target groups. 



Status 



assessment of student perfcrmance. 
Services are provided or; a contract' 
basis, prirririly to State edication 
agerici»>s. 



Ihe goal of this project is to faci- 
litate the use of conputer-based in- 
structional HHterials on time-shar- 
ing systems. A corouter language 
will be developed which can he used 

,n a ^'ariety of different corrputers. 

'LA:;IT will revise, reproa and 

Take ^/ailable materials f^ 
st alia:: ion and use of the l£-.guage; 
assist educational institutions In 
Installation of the lai'igaage; and 
rx)dif:.- the langua^ frr use by other 
agencies and institutions, particu- 
larly the rvi-partment of Defense. In 



Funding 



Fiscal year 

Tbtal . . 



'Ihe developrent of the PLAi;iT lan- 
guage of conputer-assisted instrjc- 
tlch began at S^'stem Developnvent 
Corp., with prlTar:^' support from th? 
'iaticnal- Science Pbandaticn. In 
1973 ^he completion and oebugging 
of the corrputer language was under- 
taken at '.i^TFEL. Potential applica- 
tion of r'lA'in for Instr-jction of 
military personnel i-esulted In aa- 
diticral development wor+: with 
support from the Prmc; ?V?search In- 
stitute, as well as pilot Lnstalla- 
ticn at milit.ar:/ hcises 



DDD. 

Fiscal year 19! 
Fiscal ycc^r 157^. 

7ISF:. 

Fiscal year 1973. 
Fiscal year- 1975. 

Other: 

Fiscal year 1976. 
Tbtal. . . , 



381 operation of a clearing 
HHcfapplied perfonrance tes] 
,al assessment needs h 
focused primarily on nu 
populat ions . 



.$168 
. 65 



59 
58 



356 



Debugging of the PIAia'] 
language was conpleted 
produced to facilitate 
Ihe system has been .ins 
sonie 50 universities ai 
installations. 
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res and strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Accomplishments ■ 0 


.statewide assessment 
progr^ will work with 
Lon agencies to deslg^i 
; plans which reet tr.e 
of the popula.tlon 
snalyze results and pre- 
to "help legislators, 
:at Ip n repr^ sent at Ive s , 
:atorfe rake infoiral de- 
; educational progra'ns. 

It' will p:^i'/ide edi- 

H UW X V^i. coot OO ,J>j 

)y collecting, evalu- 
.sseminating nontra-di- 
id perfbnnance testing 
It materials, and as- 
le application of test 
1 procedures, rlirther, 
i developed for ni^^lli^g 
special target groups . 


assessrrent of student perforrrance , 
Services ar^ provided orra contract 
basis, prlTai^ily to State 'education 
agencies . 


rlscal yeai^l976. . 381 
^btal .... BHd 

> 


operation of a clearinghouse for 
applied performance testing. Spe- 
cial assessrient needs have been 
focused priTariiy on rnulticultural 
populat ions . 


;his project is to I'aci- 
je of corputer-based in- 
oaterlals on tlrie-siii-r- 

A conputer language 
Loped which can U5r?d 
of different corputei^. 
:^vlse , reproduce , and 
Le material's for ir.- 
id use of the langjacT?: 
;lonal institutions in 
of the lang-JSvje * and 
xnguage for ^so Ly ether 

institution.- , p-ir-rlc-u- 
artment of rbi'-.-nse. In 


H-ie developnent of the PLAJJI? Ian- . 
gjage of conputer-assisted Instrvc- 
Mon began at: Syste.T. Developr^rit 
Cdrp . , with prlraiy support fron: the 
llaticnal Science rbiindatlon. Ln 
1973 '-e corpletlcn and debugging , 
1 cf the conputer l'i_n^age was under - 
1 taken at ir.vTrll. Potential applica- 
J tion of- rL-:-: IT for Instruction of 
i nilitari; r^ersonnel r*:- suited In ad- 
1 r'itl'^nLl develcpiTirnt. v.'cri". v:ith 
1 Sucre rt fror. tr^e Arr;; P^-s-^arch Ln- 
1 stitute, a^ well as pilot Installa- 


DOD : - * 
Fiscal year 1976. .$166 
Fiscal year 197^. . 65 

i :s? : 

Fiscal year 1973. . 59 
Fiscal year 1975. . 58 

Other: 

i-'iscal yeai' 1976. . 3 


Debugging of tlie PLAl'^IT corr^i.iter 
language was coirpleted and mate^als 
produced to facilitate dissemination 
The s^^tem has been instiled at 
some 50 universities and milltaiv 
Installations. 
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Project 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Accomplishme 






•ad'Jition, lYirther research and de- 
velopment work will add additional 
capabilities to the languagxD. 










Bilingual Edu- 
cation Center 


lb assist scho^jlG In providing equal 
educational opportunity for' students 
v;hose native language is c^her than 
Cnglish, the ceiiter will pro'/ide 
technical assistance to schools hav- 
ing significant billngual/multi- 
cultui'al student populations. As- 
sistance will be provided In the 
areas of assessment, of specific 
local needs; staff training; school- 
cornrnnity probleir:-so lying; rnodify- 
ing administrative structures and 
procedures; and adaptation, develop- 
nient, and evaluation of curriculum 
materials and technio.ues. 

Guides for enhancing bilingual edu- 
cation in local coiTinunities wi/l be 
developed. 


The center is one of nine establish- 
ed across the United States in re- 
sponse to the Si4)renE Court's Lau v, 
Nichols decision. Activities are 
projected for 5 years. 


Rlscal year 1975.. $15 
Rlscal year 1976.. 387 
Ibtal . . . ,"^02 


bbre than 62,000 chl 
limited Eiigllsh-speal 
in the Northwest and 
may benefit from tecl 
tance activities of 1 
Assistance Is design 
strengthen the capab: 
school-district staf; 
in meeting needs in : 
ties . Admlrilstrators 
paraprofesslonals, ar 
the .coniainity are be^ 
language domlnancenpi 
testing of limited-Ei 
lug children, currlc\ 
tlon, school-conimjnlt 
and teaching ^ techniqu 




Pacific Islands 
PrograjTi (Sanoa'^ 
GuaVTrust 
Territory) 


lb Increase the effectiveness and 
appropriateness of educational pro- 
grams in the U.S. territories of the 
Pacific, this program will provide 
technical assistance to educators in 
Gua-n, American Samoa, .and the Trust 
Itenltory of the Pacific Islands in 
the areas of planning, evaluation, 
•^-id management, and develop cultur- 
jally appropriate curriculum materi- 
|als. 


Activities in the Pacific were 
initiated in 1968 under a contract 
with the llniversity of Guam. Sub- 
sequently assistance has been pro- 
vided to the Department of Education 
of both Guam and the Trust Terri- / 
tory. ■ / 

Ifechnlcal assistance to American 
Samoa began in 1973. 


Territorial DOE's: "^Z 
Rlscal year 1972.. $318 
Rlscal year 1973.. 233 
Rlscal year 197^'.. 98 
Rlscal year 1975.. 130 
Rlscal year I976. . 90 
Total 

1 


Technical assistance.^ 
the laboratory haa he, 
short-^em and long-t 

(1) Planning, evaluat 
management of specifl 
funded projects is In 

(2) local educators 1 
skills in these areas 
cation to Aiture effo 


/ 
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» and strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Accompl i shmonts | 


ther research and de- 
will add adrJltlonal 
5 the language. 








5ls in provldli-ig equal 
joruuniuy tor students 
inguage is other than 
alter v/ill provide 
itance to schools hav- 
; bilingnal/niulti- 
it populations. As- 
le provided the 
ment of specific 
aff tral: ing; school- 
.em-^olving; inodify- 
Ive structures and 
i adaptation, develop- 
aticn of curriculum 
echniques . 

ncing bilingual edu- 
' cormiunities will be 


The center is one of nine establish- 
ed across the United States in re- 
sponse to the Supreme Court's Lau v, 
Michols decision. Activities are 
projected for 5 years. 


Fiscal year 1975., $15 
Fiscal year 1976.. 387 
T^tal , . , 


M^re than 62,000 children of J 
limited English-speaking ability 1 
in the Itorthwest and F&cific areasB 
may benefit from teclnical-assis- 1 
tance activities of tte center. 1 
Assistance is desigied to B 
strengthen the capabilities of 1 
school-district staffs and parentsB 
in meeting needs in local cormunl-B 
ties. Administrators, teachers, 1 
paraprofessionals , and people frcmB 
the comrunity are being trained inB 
language dominance-proflcience . B 
testing of limit ed-Ehglish-speak- B 

inc nhllfiiTPri niiT»r»1 nul iim aHarT+*Q IH 

tion, school -conxnunity relations, fl 
and teaching techniques. fl 


effectiveness and 
of educational pro- 
5, territories of the 
tx5gram will provide 
bance to educators; hi 
SaiToa, and the Trusv 
i Pacific Islands in 
inning, evaluation, 
and develop cultur- 
i curricula^! rateri- 


Activities in the Pacific were 
initiated in. 1968 under a contract 
with the University of Guam. Sub- 
sequently assistance has been pro- 
vided to the Department of Education 
of both GuaiTT and the Trust Terri- 
tory. 

Technical assistance to American 
Samoa began In 1973, 


Territorial DOE^s: 
Fiscal year 1972.4318 
riscal year 1973-. 233 
Fiscal year 197^ 98 
Fiscal year 1975.. 130 
Fiscal year 1975 90 


Technical assistance provided by B 
the laboratory has had both ■ 
short-tem and long-tem effects: K 

(1) Planning, evaluation, and g 
management of specific federally fl 
fiinded projects is inprDved and S 

(2) local educators increase 1 
skills in these areas for appli- 1 
cation to future efforts, 1 




[ 
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Project 



lEducaTsional 
I Services Pro- 



Objectives and strategies 



Status 
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It) ^6lst agencies in solvL^g 
probleas and reetlng local deVlned 
needs in education, zhe rr^gitt-Ti 
will use the outcorvBS of educaticn. 
al i^S'-arch and developnient to pro- 
vide servi:es to sc'r^ols, colleg.?s, 
aid other agencies zo n^set neeas in 
management, adirXnistration, or^ni- 
zation, and insrr-action. 



The laboratory has prcvided teclini- 
cal assistance under contracts with 
State and local a©:ncios sLnce early 
in it^^ hlF-.tor-v. In 1970 a unit 
called "Otiier 'R-chTLlcal .i\£5lstance 
^ro^ects" was orgariized to coordi- 
nate tr-Xs wor.:. In 1975 r-. educa- 
tional services division v3s estab- 
lished to racilitv.c and expai^d 
services and assi^aonce activities. 



State/local: 
I'Uscal year 197::.. $191 
Fiscal year 1973-- 
Fiscal year 197^-. 
Fiscal year 1975. . 
I'Uscal yeai^ 1976. . 
. Total . . 



Accompl ishmen 



EKLC 



res and strategies 



icles in solving 
[leeting local defined 
it ion, the pix)gra':i 
iutcorres of educatia-i- 
id developnient to pro 
to schools, colleges, 
icies to meet needs in 
ininistration, org^ni 
ristrviction. 



Status 



Tlie laboratoro' iia:^ piov'ded teci^mi- 
cal assist,arj**e under contracts v;ith 
State and local atJi-ncsios since early 
in its hibtory. Ln 1973 a an It 
called "Other Techr.lcal A^ii^tajice 
Piojects" \-rCiii o i)z: -^-ilzed t:- ccordU 
nate this v;or.<. In 1975 ar. educa- 
::ional ser^^ices division v;^is estab- 
lished ro facilitate a:-^.d expand 
servicoii and assi^stance activities. 



Funding 

Staip/local: 



Fiscal year 1972..>^.191 
FiGc'^J. year* 1973-. 
Mr. -al year 197^. . 1^3 
r^iscal yeai> 1973-. 173 
Fiscal y':-a:* '197^: • 

Total . . 913 



Accompi ishments 
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RESEARCH 
FOR BETTER 
SCHOOLS, INC. 



Robert G. Scanlcn, Executive Director 

1700 Market Street, Suite 1700 
Philadelphia, Peiuis^lvanis 19103 

(215)56M100 



RESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHOOLS,, INC. 



Sjjice its beginning in 1966, Research for Better Schools 
Inc. (RBS) has maintained a single goal: to inprove the ' 
quality of instniction as it is actually delivered to the 
. student. Tne laboratory's original prospectus asked the ' 
question, "How can educational Lnstitutions produce and 
offer the scope, sequence, and variety of Instructional 
experiences which are truly suitable to the total range 
of abilities and requirements of students?" RBS's 
analysis of the range of factors which mi^t impact irost 
favorably, and nost powerfully, on this problem led it 
to adopt -the fbllowing assuirption which undergirded its 
initial work: Educaticnal programs directed toward skill 
learning will be improved primarily thr^u^ todividualiza- 
tion and humanizatlon of the instructional process. 

The first mission of the laboratory rested on a technology 
for individualizing various elementary school subje-t 
areas and on skill-building materials in the hi^er orxier 
cogiitive ar.i affective domains (e.g., achievement com- 
petence, i-t^rpersonal skills). The prxDducts were dis- 
seminated and demonstrated 'by FBS in every region of the 
country' and, at one point, were in use by more than ^ISO 000 
students. ' 

/ 

In the course of field testing these classroom products, 
it became clear that a retrained building administrator 
was crucial to their successful adoption and use. Con- 
sequently, the laboratory's mission was expanded to in- 
clude the development of materials to improve the planning 
management, and evaluation skills of school administrators] 
vd.th the expectation that this would increase the effective 
use of the new curriculum programs. 

, Another extension of the tasks undertaken by the laboratory 
was a carser-educaticn program directed toward the hi^ 
school. A model of community-based education was developed 
by- RBS as an alternative to the school-based program which 
is now the only option available to most secondary school 
students. 

As a result of their extensive aigineering and testing, 
FBS's products generally perforned up to their design! 
specifications. Even so, the products of this and thL 
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other laboratories and centers were not adopted wholesale 
by schools. The face of American education was not 
drainatically changed by the investment of time, money, and 
energy^ which had been made on- its behalf. Thus began some 
hard lessons for everyone re^jr^ding the conplexity and 
difficulty of "bringing liprcveriBnt to the schools." ^ 

A great deal was D.eamed fram the experience of the past 
decade about (1) the naivete of the assumptions then' 
current; (2) the fragility of the then^xisting knowledge 
base, technology^ and methodology; and (3) the ignorance 
which prevailed of the dynamics involved in any large-scale 
change of a social^ enterprise. As a leading organization 
in the attempt to bring to the schools intact, compre- 
hensive solutions to' their probleiTiS, RBS was one of the 
first to encounter these hard lessons and has had time to 
learn them well. i 

RBS is not planning to replicate the tasks it performed 
during its first 10 years ^ but to wove on to what seems 'to 
be the indicated next steps. Assuming it can continue to 
attract Federal moneys to support its work, the laboratory 
^ expects to continue its systematic, programmatic approach.,, 
and use the knowledge and experiences it has gained to 
achieve objectives which are suited to the conditions 
likely to prevail in the next 5 years. 

fphe 5-year mission for which the laboratory will be 
seeking continuing financial support then, will include 
the following tasks: (1) Assist schools in achie\nng their 
goals by offering them the content expertise and experience 
which RBS has gained during its first 10 years, (2) systema- 
tize the experiences and results of this cooperative labor 
in order to advance the body of knov;ledge and state of the 
art with respect to helping schools be more effective 
perfonrers, and (3) rem^ain involved in developmental wor^ 
which will have application t:o iCTijroved instruction for 
students in classrooms. 

The capabilities of RBS are varied and numerous; they are 
presented" below ^ according to the functions v;e are capable 
of performing and the areas in v;hich we ha^^e substantive 
knov;ledge. 

In the R. & D. area, we have outstanding qualifications in 
needs assessment; analysis (including cost/benefit analysis); 
planning; research; development (curriculiJUTx, program^ and 
product); dissemination; demonstration; adaptation/adoption/ 
installation assistance; evaluation (process and outcone); 
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and training (admnistrator, inservice, paraprofessional, 
and other). RBS does not, however,.. do pure (basic) re- 
search and is not experienced in natlonvade surveys or 
highly sophisticated statistical studies. 

RBS has developed expertise in a number of content areas 3 
across which it can enploy one or more of the R. & D. ' 
functions listed above in order to provide a needed 
,• service. R^r exanple, the laboratory can respond to a 
^need in the curriculum area by offering help in (1) ' , 

assessing current currj.culum needs; (2) analyzing the 
benefit of various curriculum alternatives in relation to 
their costs; (3) involving the community in the decision- 
making on a new curriculum; (^) developing localized 
portions of a>curriculum unit; (5) inplerrBnting a new 
.currlcular* program ; (6) evaluating curriculum effects; 
or (70 training teachers, administrators, and para-' 
professionals in the use of a new curriculum. 

^The laboratory has difi'erential capability in the various 
^si-cbstantive areas listed -below. In some^ RBS has a large 
number of knowledgeable staff, many years of experience, 
and ari unusual degree of corrpetence. (These areas are 
capitczlised in the list.) ^The laboratory's experience in 
all Ox i.he "areas has been at the elementary school level 
except for reading and matliematics (elementary*, secondary, 
and adult) and career education (secondary). 

• IT^ADING • ACHIEVEffiNT COMPETENCE 
. • WATI-IEIWICS •''PROBLEM SOLVING ' 

• SCEITCS INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

• SOCIAL STUDIES • Ethics and values 

• C^^r^'^iing • Moral education , ^ 

• Writing ..^^ y • Self-esteem 

• Early chilihoc:^ education • Motivation 

• CAREER EDUCATION * 

In addition the laboratory is developing capability in 
-several problem areas that are of substantial concern to 
schools. These areas are: School violence and disruption, 
conpensatory education, desegregation assistance, drug 
education, and educational futures.^: 



Governance ' Policy direction for the laboratory is provided by a board 
of directors corrposed of 21 members, -7 -each from the States 
of Pennsylvania, "New Jersey, and Delaware.. Each State's 
• .Tiembershlp consists of representatives of each of the 
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?iF-:uiv:? 1. OrGani'iational structure 



Board of Directors 



PUBLIC ILTORIvIATION 
Writing PR Materic^ls 
Corporate Newsletters 
News Release 

Prepublication /^jsslstance 
Hosting Visitors 



E>:ecuti7e Director 



CORPORATE PLAIjI^IMG AImD 

• EVALUATION 
Cci : jrate E^/aluation 
Proposal Development 
Corporate Planning 
Quality Control 



BUSINESS An^ISTl 
Payroll 
Accounting 
Purchasing 
Contract Managei 
Auditing, Persoi 



\ 



BESEARCli & DEVEIX)Pr«JT-Focuses 
on development of products or' 
conducting research activities 
that' lead to a product. 1 



Basic Skills Development 

o r^t hematics 

o Language Arts 

p Science 

O' Social Studies 
i.lfe Skills Development 

o Affective Skills 

o Interpersonal Skills 

o Higher-Order Cognitive 
Skills ' 
Early CMldliood Development 
Career Education Development 
Staff and Training Development 
Home Products ■■ 



MARKETING - Focuses on saie of 
RBS products and technical 
services 

I 



•Sale of RBS Products and 

Technical Sewices 
Development and Maintenance of 

Information System 
Management of Publisher's 

Contracts 
M£inagement of RBS Production 
Development of New T^larkets 



PTEID SERVICES - Foe 
field services and t 
support activities r 
all content areaL;. 



Dissemination 
o Career Education 
o Basic, and We Sk; 
o Others 

Plannlng/Maipgeir.ent/j 
o State Educa^tion Aj 
o Local Education Aj 
o County Education . 
o Other Govemmenta 
o Business^ "^nd- Indu 
o Others ^ 



Bo^n^d of Directors 



:C irJPORMATION 
R Materl^^ls 
Nev;s letters 
ase 

atlon Assistance 
Is 1 tors 



EVELOFMEKT-Focuses 
nt of products or ' 
esearch activities 
a product. 



Development 
cs 

Arts 
udies 

Development 
Skills'' 
pnal Skills 
der Cognitive • 

ood Development 
it ion Development 
ainlng Development 



F^:ecutive Director 



CORPORATE PLAM^irJG Aid 

F/ALUATIOn 
Corporate Evaluation 
Proposal Development 
Corporate Plarining 
Quality Control 



BUSINESS ADMItllSTRATIOK 

Payroll 

Accounting 

Purchasing 
Contract Management . 
Auditing, Personnel 



rW^KEITING - Focuses on sale cf 
RBS products and technical 
ser'v^lces 



Sale of RBS Products and 

Technical Services 
Development and Maintenance of 

Information System 
Management of Publisher's 

Contracts 

fenagonent of RBS Production 
Development of Nev; Markets 



FIELD SERVICES - Focuses on 
field services and technical 
support activities related to 
all content areas. 



Dissemination 
o Career Education 
o Basic and Life Skills 
o Others * 

PlariniiTg/Management/Evaluat iori 
o State/.Educatlon Agencies 
o Local Education Agencies 
o County Education Agencies 
o Other GoverTnmental Agencies 
o Business arxi Industry 
o Others 
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following educational institutions or organizations: 
Uitian public school systems, suburban and rural public 
school systems 3 State departments of education^ parochial- 
and. private schools and school systems , and institutions 
of hi^er learning. The remaining two members from each 
State are chosen to represent commerce or industry and 
are persons who l^e demonstrated interest in education. 



lanagement irational direction' of the laboratory is the i-esponsibility 

an executive director, assisted by a team of six 
directors. , The work of the labo'rator;y is or^nized into 
two major units: An R. & D. division and a field-services 
division. 

The management of the laboratory is supplemented by a 
riorporate council, which consists of the 40 senior pro- 
fessionals on the staff. The council me(:ts for 2 hours 
each month to review projected directions for the laboratory, 
personnel policies, affirmative-action policies, and so 
forth. . - 

Evaluation of laboratory operations is conducted in two 
locations. Each developmental activity has its own 
staff of evaluators to provide immediate feedback on pro- 
cesses and fonnative materials. Ihey functicn as an' integral 
part of the development staff in that their reports are 
used for product revision and inprovement . 

The laboratory also maintains a separate evaluation 
operation. The primary function here i? one of overseeing 
the technical performance of the developmental' evaluators 
and thereby assuring the quality of the products being 
produced. Recently, the corporate evaluation office has 
also begun to offer evaluation services outside the 
laboratory, as part of our technical-assistance services 
to schools^, SEA'S, and others. 

As external reviewers, the laboratory maintains bbth an 
institutional review board (formerly the human-subject 
commlttee'f^and a committee on equity and social fairness. 



Staff RBS has a full-time staff of 78 professionals and approxl- 

/ mately 40 support personnel, plus access to the professional 

services of a large niM^er of part-time staff associates, 
. consultants, and advisers.. A breakdown of the disciplinary^ 
ai-^as of the degrees held by the full-time professional 
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» Bachelor's 
Substantive field or discipline degree 

Education (Including elementary 

and secondary) 
Educational admlnistratJon 

Educational foundations 1 
English/reading ^ 

Curriculum and instructic:: 
Curriculum development 

Evaluation and measurement 

Educational psychology - 

Psychology ^ 
Social/experimental psychology 

Social science ^ 
Behavioral sciences . " . 

Anthropology " 

Early childhood education - 1 

Speech/languages/ccmmunicatlon 1 
Econonics 

Mathematics/statistics 
r^thematics education 

Biology/zoology ^ 
Llbrarj^' science 

Business/accounting 3 
Marketing ^ 
Liberal arts ^ 
Sociology • ^1- 



Total 



19 
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staff 3 and the hl^e^t degree held^ is presented in 
table 1. 



^ The training provided to others cy the laboratory is 
\directed to schools and school personnel in the trlstate 
region 3 as part of the technical -assistance services of 
the laboratory. These services include the following: 

• A continuing contract' with the Pennsylvania State 
Departrrent. of Education to provide the content for 

\ a series of executive academies. Teams of admin- 
Ms.trators are drawn together from several school 
districts for a several -day wor^xCiShop on a topic 
of common interest. 

• Evaluation training offered to intermediate unit 
personnel in Pennsylvania so they^ in turn ^ can 
provide support to 'the school personnel in their 
areas. - 

• Evaluation training provided to every Federal 
project director in Delaware to help them meet the 
Ffederal requirements for evaluation. 

• Other, nonsequential workshops offered by the 
laboratory. IXiring the past year these included 
the following: (1) Westmoreland &nd Allegheny 
(Pa.) InterTTiediate'lhits — ^workshop on long- 
range planning; (2) . Delaware and Chester County 
Intermediate Unit s— curriculum and evaluation; 
(3) ^Delaware County Intermediate Unit — conflict 
resolution; {^) Northwest EIC (an InterrDediate 
unit in New Jer'sey) — ^workshops on critical 

^ tMrkingj the role of the change agent , and train- 
/ Ing for achievement corrpet'ence ; (5) Edgewater/ 

Raritan School District (N.J.) — management by 
objectives; (6^ Newark (Del.) School 'District — 
project management; and (7) Laricaster-Lebanon 
Intermediate Ihlt—workshops on project manage- 
ment and curriculum evaluation. 



The laboratory wor^<s with nuiTierous persons in institutions 
of hl^er education (e.g. Terrple. Lhiversity^ Ihlversdty of . 
Pennsylvania^ Pennsylvania State' Ihiversity^ iBlyerslty of 
Pittsburg) business and Industry groups (e.g.^ the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, IBM) ^ and professional 
organizations 3 but has not fonnallzed an institutional 
arrangement with any of them. except the Learning Research 
and Development Center (LRDC) and the Iirperial Iritematlonal 
Learning Corporation for the-fie^d testing of Individual 
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Figure 2? "Raiding history 
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T^ie irajor: Institutional relationships of the laboratory 
are with State education agencies, intermediate units, 
sciiobl districts, and' schools. RBS's v-.^or^^ with these 
Gv^^nizations has been massive, extensive, and of long- 
stai^iding duration. In the early years of the laboratory's 
life, RBS maintained a national' networi<: in which continuing 
technical' support v/as provided approximately ^00 schools 
throughout the Nation. Prom 1969 to 1973, RBS maintained 
a national network of 50~60 demonstration schools which were 
a key element in a strategy for disseminating curriculum 
products to schools in every State. RBS created and ' 
naintalned a network of 25 State education agencies which 
liad its focus on the processes of change and innovation^ 
and the requirements for each. RBS now maintains a network 
of nearly 100 schools, school districts, and other agencies 
(intermediate units, for the most part) which have a 
common focus on futuring and alternative futures for 
education. Another current networic consists of rrore than 
50 schools nationally which serve as demonstration schools 
and data-collecticn centers for tne field testing of 
Individualized Science. 

The most extensive currcnt netvrark is the one the laboratory 
maintains in the tristate region of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware. :he objectives of the participants 
in this network are (i; to assist schools with the use of 
R. & D. resources for improving the quality of instruction, 
and (2) to contribute to knowledge about the processes 
schools use to improve their instr^actiona], programs. 



The laboratory leases approximately ^1,250 square- feet on 
two floors of the IVB Building at 1700 Market Stre-et, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Of this total, the production department 
occupies approximately 2,900 square feet. The remainder 
of the space is general office and conference space. 

The production facilities are elaborate and in.clude graphics, 
duplicating, and audiovisual capabilities.. 
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CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 



ADMINISTERING FOR CHANGE 

The Adminlsterlrig for Chan^ program- has three Interrelated 
goals: (l) To develop resource materials which strengthen 
the capabilities of schools ■.o inprove their educational 
programs, (2) to assist schools in the use of R. & D. 
resources to inprove the quality of instruction , and (3) 
to contribute to knowled^ about the processes which schools 
might use to inprove their educational programs. NIE's 
current contract for this program is organized Into three 
projects. Cescriptions of these projects follow. 



REGIONAL NETWORK 

Objzctivu and 6tmtzgiu . Another objective of the 
Administering for Chan^ program is to assist schobls in 
the use of R. & D. resources to inprove the quality of 
instruction in the schools. To this end, the Fteglonal 
Network praject is concentrating its efforts on the educa- 
tional systems of Pennsylvania , New Jersey , and Delaware. 
Tlie project is following a consumer-oriented strategy.. ■ • > 
which involves (1) developing an* understanding of the 
goals 3 initiatives J and needs of each level of the State • 
educational system; (2) selecting R. & D. resources most" 
relev;?nt to those needs; and (3) providing technical 
assistance to help agencies plan^ iirplement ^ and -evaluate 
their 'use ■ of seleqted R. & D. resources. 

Status. FBS has gathered basic infonration about each of 
tSe three State systems. In Pennsylvania it has worked 
with the State-sponsored executive acadenw , the division of 
educational quality assessment ^ and selected intermediate 
units and their affiliated, school districts'. In New Jersey 
PBS has worked closely with the educational inprovement 
centers and is trying to assist in the planning and irrple- 
nentation of "Thorou^ and Ef.ficient" legislation. In 
Delaware FBS has v/orked with the State department and 
selected school districts and is exploring ways it can 
support districts involwd in the court-mandated desegregation 
of the Wilmongton schools. In the course of its work^ FBS 
is building a system for documenting both its wojk in each 
of the States and the extent to which it succeeds in helping 
schools of those States use R. & D. resources. 
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STRATEGIES FOR SCHOOL IMPRQA/EMENT 

Objzativu gyid ^tnjotZQlu . One objective of the Adininistering 
for Change program is to develop a series of products to 
help school staffs, involved in curricular and instinictional 
improvement-, to use a selected set of planning, management, 
and evaluation strategies and techniques . The products are 
essentially handbooks which provide a description of a 
planning, management, or evaluation procedure; worksheets 
to help a groip apply the procedure; exairples of how other ■ 
school staffs have used the procedures; and specific instruc- 
tions to group leaders on how to manage. the work effort. 
The products are designed so that the groi^ can apply them 
to a specific problem they are facing. 

The relevancy and usability of the products are assured by 
the involvement of selected local school districts in their 
development and field testing. • . 

Stcutu^. Three training, products on the topic of project 
management ha^je 'been conpleted. One of. these. Project 
tenagement : Basic Principles , has been approved for diss- 
emination by the joint dissemination review panel. A 
Handbook of CorTprehensl\^ Planning has been conpleted and 
is now published by Educational Technology, Inc. Proto- 
types of five other, handbooks , related to such tasks as 
planning inprovement. oelecting curricula!' programs, 
identifying pupil neeJs, surveying community perceptions, 
and'e.valua.tlng curricular programs were delivered to NIE 
in iiie spring 197^, along with product . development reports. 
Funding for fiscal years 1976 and 1977 will support 
implementation .and effectiveness evaluation of these 
products. In addition to the above products, a general 
text. The Human Dimensions of School Inprovement , and a 
"self-administeredr instiTUment , Inventory for Curricular and 
Instructional Inprovemen l: ^ have been prepared for school 
staffs involved in progiiii] iirprovement efforts. 

COOPERATIVE DISSEMINATION AND LINKING AGENT TRAINING 

/. 

ObjQ,ctLvu and 6tnjatQ,QlQJii , This is one pari: of a project 
representing the cQoperative efforts of nine laboratories 
and centers. The goals of the project are (1) to provide 
effective disseminaticTi of materials and knowledge devel- 
oped by the L/C's in .the areas of educational plannibig. 
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mana^inent, and change support; and (2) to make available 
coordinated materials and training resources to linking 
agents. The strategies to be used involve (1) collecting, 
describij-.g, ar.d integrating the set of resources in a form 
which permits selection of useful materials; (2) orienting, 
training, and building a support system around the set of 
resources; and (3) preparing, respcndiiig to, and revising 
technical/conceptual papers to inform the v;ork in (1) and 
(2) above. 

StdtuA . ThiS'.project began in fiscal year 1976 and is 
expected to continue in fiscal years 1977 and 1978. .FBS. 
is providing a resource specialist to the project . To 
date, the project has prepared a catalog describing the 
materials a^;ailable from the laboratories and centers. 
It has conducted orientation sessions at four regional 
ireeting^ sponsored by ^AASA'Md"T:wo session for the State 

& D. utilization projects. Currently, TBS is desigiing 
a workshop using a variety of lab/center materials for 
the Delaware State Department. 

Fimding . ^ 

Fiscal year 1976 $670,000 

PegLonal Network and Strategies for School Inprovement : 
Dates Project officer - Activity 



Decerrber 1973 



William Cody 



ft^neral monitoring. 



July 197/3 



Llla Carol 



September 1973, 2-da,v 
evaluation review, / 



with 5 NIE staff apti 
2 outside consultahts. 
January 197^, 2-day 



site visit with 2 
NIE staff. 

May 197^3 2-day site 
visit with project 
\ officer.. ' 



August 197^ 
to present 



Robert Pruitt 



October 197^3 3-day 
site visit with 
project officer. 
May 1975 5 2-day site 
visit with project 
officer. ■ 
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Dates 



Project omcer 



Activity 



August 197^ 
to present 



Robert Pruit' 



July 1975, 2^ay site 
visit with project 
officer, 

Ftebruaiy 1976^ 3-day 
site v:^.sit with 
project officer, 
/pril 1976, 2^ay review 
of progress at NIE with " 
project officer and 
other NIE staff. 
July 1976, 3-day site 
visit with project 
officer. 



Cooperative Dissemination and Linking Agent Training: ■ 



HUMANIZING LEARNING PROGRAMS 



0bjzati\}ii6 and ^tcutz gl^. The humanizing learning pro- 
gram was designed to "rVAld a four-part skill^riented 
curriculum which focused pi^lmarily on developing and in- 
tegrating social. Intellectual 3 and emotional sldlls of 
the learner. ''The curriculum consists of (1) the content ' 
continuum, (2) the learning environment, (3) the data- 
sharing technology, and (^) curriculum materials. The target 
population is the elementary schoolchlld, • of varying 
learning capacities-. y 

This program has had eight conponents : . 

(1) "Language of Personal Experience." The purpose 
of this project was to give children aged 10-12 

' a vocabulary which helps them to describe In a- 
consistent way their personal reality. Its Intent 
was to help students learn to analyze those 
elements of personal experience which lead them 
to behave In certain ways in specific situations. 

(2) "Skills for Ethical Action." The purpose of 
this project is to prpvide teachers with the 
tools to educate 13-1^ year-olds to use a be- 
hav:?:oral strategy which leads to actions con- 
sistent with their regard of self, others, and 
objectivity. ^ 



DeceiTber 1975 ' ■ Spencer Ward 



Fbrmal meeting of 
L/C representatives, 
NIE monitor, and NIE 
staff person. 



March 1976 



Overview and planning 
neeting at PIa^^. 
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(3) "Testing Interpersonal Hypotheses." This pro- 
grain Is designed to enable fourth-grade 
students to conduct their Interpersonal relation- 
ships in a TCre open, aware, arid effective 
manner, 

(4) "i^laklng 'Changes." The purpose of this program is 
to teach rrdddle-school-age children how to 
approach and seek a solution to open-ni^nded 
problems. It utilizes a model which focused on 

a set of strategies for problem definition, the 
analysis of*- values and solution constraints, the 
generation of solution ideas, and the evaluation 
• of these ideas. 

(5) "R. & D. Agenda Building in'-Moral Education." 
The purpose of this project is to work at 
^delineating a research and ..development agenda 
for moral/ethical education thraagh (l) the 
development of a knowledge base, and (2) the con- 
vening of a conference devoted to eocplication 

of major issues . 

(6) "Achievement Competence Training." 'The purpose 
■ ^of the program was to assist teachers in teach- 
ing children the skills for setting and 
achie\djig their own gDals . This program is 
beiiig published by McGrav;-4iill . 

(7) "leaking Judgments.'" The purpose of the program 
was to assist teachers to teach children skills 
for critical thinking. 

(8) "Knowledge Base." The purpose of this program was 
to produce knowledge documents useful to the 
professional public; an example is the recent 
three-volume edition of Pfeasures of Maturation 
which catalogs and evaluates all existent be- 
havioral observational instrument designs for 
observing young children. 



hulciing , 

Fiscal year 1973 

Fiscal year 197^ 

Fiscal year 1975 

Fiscal year 1976 

Total . . 



. . . $9253 784 

. . . 1,084,204 

. . . 7713202 

. . . 648,292 

. . . 3,429,4b2 
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Dates 



Project officer . Activities 



August 1^72- PfertiJi Engel 
Septentoer 197^ ' 



October 1972,- 
Panel D review ^ 
JoAnna WilliairB and 
Richard Hocjges^* 
'May 1973, site 
visit by Engsl with 
Wilmer Cody to airend 
RAMP. 

jviay I97i|^ site visit 
by Engel with 
Ellen Greenberger. " 



September * Spencer V/ard 
1974- 

January 1975 



January' 1975- Richard Harbeck 
September 1975 



September 197^, site 
visit by Spencer / 
Ward. 

October 197^, site 
visit by Gary Mc- ' 
Daniels and Spencer 
Ward. 



September Sainuel Pisaro Site visit by 

1975 to • panel for program 

present evaluation; Kevin 

Ryan 5 Allan 
Samuel Pisaro. 



INDIVIDUALIZING SCIENCE PROGRAM 



Obj^cXLvQJi md ^ViatzgloM . This project is one work 
unit of the Individualizing Learning . program and is a co- 
operative endeavor with the Learning Research and Develop- 
nent Center (LRDC) at the University of Piotsbiir^ arid 
the Inperial International Learning Corporation. Indj.-- 
viduallzed Science is an elementary school multimedia 
instructional programi vMch provides iov student self- 
direction and coevaluaticn ctesigied to develop inquiry 
skills and scientific literacy. Ihe FB3 developirent role ' 
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Is to carry out both formative and summative evaluations 
of the materials and to develop a teacher-preparation 
component . As these are conpleted, needed final revisions 
are made and the materials are then produced for^sale to 
.schools. Final completion of this component is scheduled 
for mld-1977. 



FoncUng . 

..X- 

\ 

Fiscal year 1972 .... $139,200' 

-Fiscal year 1973 .... 145,626- 

Fiscal year 1974 ... . 147,144 

Fiscal year 1975 .... 127,862 

Fiscal year 1976 .... 68,659 

Ttotal 628,491 



Dates ^ ^- Project officer 

December Richard Harbeck 

1972 to 

present 



Activities 

September 1972, 
Panel D review ^ 
JoAnna VJllllams 
and Richard Hodges • 

May 23^ review of 
Individualized Learning 
program RATff ry JoAnna 
Williams . 

April 197M, site visit 
with Tbm GLLennan^ Garry 
NbDanlels, Richard 
Harbeck. 

April 1975, site 

visit by Richard Harbeck. 



Dates Project officer 

October 1975 Sainuel Pisaro 
to present 



Site review for 
program evaluation , ' 
David Butts, Bill 
Bowles, Jennie Gross 
Samuel Pisaro. 



Activities 



INDIVIDUALIZED MIDDl>: MATH 



CbjzctivQ^ ojid 6iAaX(lgl<^^ . ' Individualized Middle Kathe- 
matics (BM) is an individualized instructional pr-ogram en- 
conpassing content usually associated with seventh- and 
eighth-grade mathematics. Ihe basic development unit of 
IM is called a level. Pour^ levels (K-4^I) are planned for 
the present program. Each level is organized into six or 
seven topic areas and includes the following: (1) Criterion- 
referenced placement tests, (2) criterion-referenced pre- 
tests, (3) diagnostic-prescriptive instruments correlated 
with instrnictional materials, (^) self-instructional 
booklets, (5) criterior.-referenced tests, and (6) criterion- 
referenced posttests. In addition to the self-instructional 
booklets, a series of special activities are planned for 
each level. At each level, there will be from 15 to 30 
optional instructional activities correlated with the 
various instructional booklets. Those activities will be 
designed for either individual and/or small-group use. 



Funduig . 



Fiscal years 1972-75 



$830,315 



ms has requested $326,562 for fiscal year 1976 
and $3^8,862 for fiscal year 1977. 



Mo yi 'Xo K c/tg /tc5 to ^ . 



Dates 



Project officer 



Activities 



1972--75 



Pilchard Harbeck 



Periodic phone calls 
and correspondence. 
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Dates 

1975 to 
present 



PTO.iect officer 
Kent Sullivan 



Activities 

Periodic phor.e calls 
and correspondence. 

October 1975, sj,te 
review with Gail Yoijng, 
Shirley Frye , Jack 
Churchill . 

January 1976, site 
'review 'with Dean Bundes, 
ivfe,rie Herman. 



Project 



SOCIAL ENCOUNTER AND RESEARCH CURRICULUM FOR HUMANIZATION 



0bje.(itivz6 andUA^tzQj^. This project is one work 
unit of the IndividualizdJig Learning program. Its ob- 
iective is to desigi and test an individualized program . 
for elementary schoolchildren which draws from the several 
■ d3scipliiies of the social sciences and interrelates these, 
concepts with the cogiitive^evelopmental psychojog/ of 
Jean Piaget . "SEARCH seeks t5 develop a child's imagery _ 
and language- as the basis for understanding social studies, 
i/ftiere reading abilities are limited or lacking, multimedia - 
instniction will be provided while children are con- 
currently ;rar^ing on their reading skills . Originally 
conceived as a-K-6 p):ogram, program plans have been revised 
and curtailed to cover grades K-S at the presen. time. 



¥a.nduig . 



J 



Fiscal year 1972 . 
Fiscal year 1973 • 
Fiscal year 197^. - 
Fiscal year 1975 . 
FiscaT- year 1^76 . 
Tbtal . . • 



^ $228,400 
, 265,665 
, 269 ,6l8 
, 227,066 
■ 257,510 
.1,248,265 



Dates 

December 

1972-75 



Pro, 1ect officer 
Richard Harbeck 



Activities - 

^September 1972, Panel 
D review with Riciiard 
Hodges , JoAnna Williams 
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Dates Pioject officer Activity % 

Etecember ^' May 19733 RA^^ 

1972-75 review by JoAnna 

(ccntlnued) Wllllains. 

^- December 1973, review 
of revised RAMP. 



January 197^ 5 site 
visit with Robert 
Chesley. 

Septernber 197^ 3 site 
visit 3 Gary I^'lcDaniels 
and Spencer Ward. 

May 1975 5 site visit. 

Site review 

Herbert Walberg^ Verne 
Hullettj Jennie Crcss^ 
and Samuel Plsaro. 



'reject SYSTEMATIC PROGRESS IN READING AND LITERATURE 



December Sajouel Plsaro 

1975 

to 

present 



ObjzdtivQ^ and 6tAat(Lgl2^ . Systerratlc Progress in Reading 
and Literature (SPIRAL) Is an individualized reading program 
V, for developing reading sicLlls and motivating students to 

enjoy reading. The objectives of the program are to (l) 
teach basic eonprehenslcn skills in the context of concept 
developmem:; (2) teach future Interest in reading for 
purposes of enjoyment ^ as well as knowledge acquisition 
and ut,Illzatlon; (3) teach self-management skills through 
- decisionmaking and problem solving; and (^) enhance self- 
esteem through increased self -understanding. 

Tl:e program is composed primarily of literature anthologies 
-and skill modules forH::feaGhlng reading ^conprehens ion. The 
anthologies *are organized into four themes: Animal en- 
, counters, -communication ^ conflict ^ and searching. These 
antholories provide students with a body of high-quality 
reading material to motivate them to read and also provides 
the content and context for teaching reading skills. 
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Status . The developmental stages of SPIRAL are near 
conpletion and the program vrtll reaoy for publication 
by December 1977. 



Funding. 



Fiscal year 1975 .... $359,621 

Fiscal year 1976 .... ^07,000 

Fiscal year 1977 .... .^07,000 

Total . c ... .1,173,621 



AccompiM>kmzyit!i . Program still being developed. 



Dates Project officer ^ Activities 

1972-75 Richard Harbeck Septerrber 1972, panel 

^^■^ D review by JoAnna 

Williams and Richard 
. Hodgss. 
January 197^ , site 
visit with Bob Chesley. 

Septenber 197^ Bob Chesley Site visit by Gany 

McE&niels and Spencer 
Ward. 

July 1975 

to present Noel Brennan August 1975, site 

review with Ron Leslie 
Roger Shery 3, Dorothea 
Seanxns, Joyce Levin. 



COMPLETED OR TERMINATED NIE PROJECTS 



Project DESIGN FOR A STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF INDIVIDUALIZED 

-INSTRUCTION IN READING AND MATHEMATICS 

Objcctcuc/^ :j: \ d ^tACit:Al^ . As part of NIE's coinpensatory 
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/education study RBS was awarded a contract to develop a 
/design for the evaluation of individualized instruction 
/ in reading and mathematics. 

/ 
/ 

-/ 

/ Stativs . The design was completed in October 1975. 

Funding . An award of $63,68? was made through an open - com- 
petition. . / 
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Table 2. Oiirent non4IE projects 



Program. | J'^^^'^^^'^^^ffjifjiffi^^^ 



liBSDwgii- 
fomatlon 
Activity Book- 
let for Chil- 
dren Project 



Qiild Develop- 
I ment Associate 
Mnlng Fio- 
gran 



Ihls l^-^rth praject has the ob- 
jective of ftL^nlshlrig bfonration 
to lO-lii year^^lds en tlie abuse 
of dnigs together with raterlals 
to stl-iulate the developmt of 
life skills to helD prevent diug 
abuse, llie objective is to pre- 
pare a bco'idet in a laii^age theso 
chlli'^n can uTiderstand aiid relate 
to h a "hone use" settL'^.g. 



Status. 

m)Ject co^3letiffi^l3 schedr:ed for 
earl}' October I9lf. 



Boo'idet still being i 



*%i project Is ■ 
rjnded by the liatlonaJ 
Institute on Drug 
Abuse. 



I rata Bank/' 
Clearing'.cuse 
for Cai'eer 
I Education 
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'ihe child development associate 
(CU!i) trainiTi^ prcgrari is deslg^.ed 
to train Individuals to m. ef- 
fectively In preschool centers, 
'Alth chidren bet>:een the ages of 
3ar,d6,byprc'/ldingthe tralriees 
viith thenecessaiy towledge, 
skills, and behaviors. It Is an 
alternative approach to the tra- 
ditior^l collete trai'-JLig prDCT.. 



I — 

Hie developi^nt and testing of all J2'<1925» 



pragran Mules Is scheduled to be 
ccqjleted bv June 30) l^J"- 



l-TQpm raDdiiles nearli 



»lhls project Is 
»dby the Office 
of Cnlld Devetent. 



Th.e dS-ta banri/clealngnouse is 
deJ.i?r.ed tD ser;e the oxrilriatim 
needs of schools a::d business, In- 
^ist'r/, pvenrent.'inlcn, I'-i 
service axencies as they collabo- 
rate in r-5:!dly developLng career 
education efforts. In response 



oorpletfd Ji/,-e 3G, 19 



the Greater 



■•^!iladkphia Cl^irier of Ccrrti'C'.', 
t!:? Scry^oi n^trlct of ■hiladel- 




Tal:le 2. Cuirent non-tJIE projects 





Status 






s and stratjenji^ 

project has the ob- 
irriishlng Infonratlon 
-olds on the abuse 
ther with materials 
the development of 
0 help prevent drag 
bjectlve Is to pre- 
t In a language these 
understand and relate 

use" setting. 


Project ccrplstion is soJiedLQed for 
eaz'ly October 1976. 


*1hi: -oject is 
funde oj the rJatlonal 
Ir .it -■■;ute on Drug 

,. 


Booklet still being developed. 1 

— 


felopment associate 
ig program Is desij^ied 
.vlduals tc \<ozi-: ef- 
preschool centers, 
1 between the ages of 
providing the trainees 
sssary knowledge, 
jehavlors. It is -an 
approach to the tra- 
Lege tralI^ing progi-ar.. 




T^e develccnent ar.e. testing of all | 
prewar, nod^oles is sched^aled to be > 
corpleted by Jure 50, i97o. . ^ 


t 

*lMs r.-oject 
:>jnded the 
cf Devr; t. 


Prcgra^T. modules nearlng conpletlon 
/ 


c/cl^aringTiOus'- is 
serve t':e cocr-iinati m 
Dels and business, 

cleii as they ccllai:c- 
devolcplng career 

I'orts. , Li r^s:-cr.se to 
netSXy the Greater 
Chancer of CcrrerCe, 

Lstrii^t of Philade.l- 


1 ■ 

" ~— 


1 $12, A.-:--' 

1 --^eivea initial ' 
f L^ndir^ frcr. the 

& V;illla:.i Per.^. "ro-onia- 

2 *-^-r. 


1 resle^i for t\ia clearinghouse 
I ccnpleted June 30, 1976. 




0 \ 
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rlilftft cir..i Hesearvh for Better 
3c-lx3ol5; rv-vv? developed tiie concept 
cf a cla'^a ba'ik/clearir.ghouse which 
A'oulc. >->Dr»linate all aspects of the 
scJtv I :-ui:r>:^3 relationship, 
fac'i J • .^,a;t.l:naTi utilization of 
rcs .v/'jf'5, -^^.i l>?lp i-^'su:v that , r ho 
viri-:\ isiilL between sch";ols 

ana f..^."? :c.r::-.aMlty is iraLntained, 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPFIENT CENTER FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



ssion The Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 

was established at the Uhlverslty of Texas at Austin in 
1965. It was built on a foundation of approximately 8 
years of research, development , and demonstration 
projects supported by the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health 3 the National Institute" of ffental Health , and the " 
U.S. Office of Education. This support and that pro- 
vided by the university made possible the recruitment and 
maintenance of an interdisciplinary team of researchers, 
developers, practitioners, and consumeoTS, 

This teajn has worked on a long-range prograiTi of research, 
development, and dissemination activities built around 
several sequentially linked propositions: 

• In order to desigi education that promotes 
student learning without causing undesirable side 
effects , it is necessaiy to evaluate several 
major outcomes simultaneously. 

• The emotional adjustment of students often has a 
powerful effect on their learning. , 

• Studar/ ^ affect teacher behavior, just as teach- 
ers ai\'jct student behavior. 

• There are irrportant differences in the dynamics 

of the learning process among students of different 
cultures. No single style of- teaching works 
equally well with all of tnem, 

• A crucial, worldwide challenge is to invent 
educational strategies that will maximize the 
learning of working-clas.^ children. 

• Studying each of these problems, and designing 
more effective schooling, requires a logicaJ. model 
that examines the interacting effects of teach- 
ing strategies and student characteristics on 
multiple outcomes of instruction, 

• The most effective learning system is one which 
identifies and addresses each student's particu- 
lar intellectual and emotional needs. 

• The process of adopting innovations into educa- 
tional practice has a discoverable logic of its 
o;vn. Research can identify the dynamics of this 
process. Thereafter, any irrproved procedures 
must be disseminated in ways that follow the 
natural logic of the adoption process. 

321 
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• All of the propositions above ai^e intended to 
apply to the design, conduct, and evaluation of 
teacher education, both preservice and inservice, 
as well as to educational programs for children.. 
Resulting programs provide a high degree of in- 
dividualization and personalization and direct 
experience for teachers which constructively 
supports the assuirption that they will teach in 
the way they have been taught. 

The center has brcu^t together or invent : ir- riictional 
techniques designed to promote these kind^ f learning and 
it has tested their actual effectiveness. Where components 
proved successful, training systems have been developed 
and field tested to help teachers and teacher-educators ^ 
learn to use these techniques and to adapt them to their • 
•own practical requirements. 

In response' to emerging priorities within the National 
Institute of Education, the center is currently organized 
around four major projects with funding contracted through 
September 1976. Each project is presently focused on the 
basic research and evaluation aspects of the & D. 

process, but each is looking toward the development and 
dissemination processe^^. All four projects deal with real- 
world educational problems, with a strong enphasis on 
improving children's basic skills and their teachers' 
ability to foster these skills effectively.-* 

The center has developed expertise and conducted research 
in the following areas. Each staff member has a strong 
interest in pursuing one or more of these Issues, seeing 
them as places with high payoff potential for R. & D. in- 
vestment . 

• Refining rnethods for assessing the validity and 
generalizability of measures of teaching behavior, 

o ImpTOVing models and methods for evaluating 
educational effects. 

• IdentifVing precise linl':s in the chains of causality 
in the teaching-learning process. 

• Identifying factors that presently matv-:^ for la^'^e 
discrepancies in learning in differerit socio- 
economic and ethnic groups; and identifying teach- 
ing procedures that lead to more effective leaming^ 
for all children. 

• IdentifVit^g the detailed dynamics of the process of 
career choice and career growth from late childaood 
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into adulthood, with particular attention to the 
interacting effects of personal values and coping 
skills, as they devtrlop. 

• Identifying teaching procedures that foster 
children's development of effective coping skills, 
wori<: attitudes, and work iiabits. 

• Developing and testing ways to personalize and 
make more efficient and effective 'jhe process of 
inpleroenting Innovations in schools and colleges. 

• Combining mar;y of the findings and methods from 
current and. next-step research, into an experijnental , 
school-based program aimed at substantially ■ im- 
proving the leaining of basic sldlls, .especially 

by ecunomically or culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren — the greatest unsolved educational problem .of 
this and every other nation. , 

/ernance Ihe center was originally established under OE with J6int 

"sponsorship" by the university, the- Texas Education * 

Agency, and the Austin Independent School District. The ^' 

university/provided substantial flscaJ^ support to 'the 
center in the form of reduced overheg^d, contributed faculty 
time paid for out of the "hard-mon^y" teaching budgets, 
completely rebuilt physical housing facilities^ contributed 
central corrputer services, etc. The dean^and (^l^ainnen of 
all departments in the college of education /-Shk Itexas 
commissioner of education, and the superintendent of the 
Austjn independent School District served as a local policy 
and plernlng board. This coard met regularly on a rrcnthly 
basis to review yearly proposals for scope of v;ork, to 
rs^oo;;in:e^^d .and assist in coordinatingr tactical plans for 
tne cond.xct of R. & D. activities^and to nonitcr progress. 
At least twice per year, national members of the center- 
appointed policy and planniPig aboard met wi jh local 
members to lend, national perspective. J:o planning and 
monitoring^ efforts. National* members were informed of 
center progress throughout the year through- the minutes of 
all mi^etings of the board/ copies o-f 'all'^center planning 
documents and report^,' and^ correspondence . 

Members of, the local baard, ;or occasionally their appropriate 
- • delegates, served additionally on standing or ad hoc 
administrative. groups to gerve in active coordinating 
roles when th-^ center's progr^am was functionally interre- 
lated with ongoing programs in the college, the public 
schcjls^ or the lexas Education Agency. For many years, 
the ^center, provided "the full or partial salar;^' for a 
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senior member of the superintendent's staff who served 
as coordinator for all arrangements involved in joint 
center-public school programs. 

Ihe university, as the contracting agency with the Govern- 
ment, has played a unique role in the nonsubstantive 
aspects of center governance. Through its office of 
sponsored projects all contractual and fiscal proposals 
and negotiations are examined and recommended for 
approval by the vice president- for business affairs, the 
president, and the universir-y systems officials,. The 
center operates in accordance with all policies and 
regiilations of the university in such matters as personnel 
recruitment and hiring, salary scfeiedules, travel, pur- 
chasing, etc. The center maintains its own bookkeeping 
staff responsible for all fiscal reports to the university 
auditor and the ■ Government • 

The following changes have occurred since the center 
moved under NIE auspices: ". , 

o Planjiing and monitoring occurred malrQ^y between 
individual project directors and the NIE program 
officer*, rather than the center as an institution.- 
The policy and planning board and the interagency 
administrative groups ceased to' function. 

• The university perceived these changes as a con- 
version from a national center with "favored 

. status" within the \aiiversity to a collection of 
research projects. Simultaneously, it regarded 
the long-term "moral" commitment of the Federal 
Government to the center as effectively replaced by 
a short-term contract which might not be renewed. 

• Apart from university fiscal support, the non- 
substantive, aspects of the university 's governance 
role over the center remains unchojiged. The 
center continues to report through the dean of the 
college of education to university administration. 

o The net effe.dt 3f all the above changes has been to 
make the center essentially independent of its 
original sponsoring agencies insofar as its 
substantive program is concerned. ' NIE in Washington 
plays a miach stronger role in guiding and monitor- / 
ing the scORe of work of center projects. In the 
field, new relationships with schools and colleges 
across the country have beei .formed to permit .the / 
data collection required in each of the projects. / 



• Through our ccncem to see educational R. & D. • 
have more direct irrpact on school practices, ve ' 
anticipate the possibility of initiating a nev/ 
^effort next year, aiTied at ^achieving this end, A 
planning effort is currently under way which in- 
volves all department heads in Austin Independent , 
School District and al^L current projects in the 
Pinter. If this kind 6f program is supported, it 
will take full advantage of our past success in 
collaborative governance, ooth within the manage- 
ment team in the center and througri reinvolving 
our collaborating partners in the college and 
Austin schools. ■ 



PixDgrain and fiscal decisions are negociated directly 
between project directors and NIE program officers. Each 
of the center's projects holds the responsibility for its 
own planning and evaluation activities,, as well as for 
project design and managemei.t, Each project currently 
employs its own consultants, selected for their nationally 
recognized expertise on issues specific to that project. 

■ In order to keep the projects in communication with each 
other, the codirectors of the center^ periodically convene • 
the pro j ect directors . X 

The. steady stream of inquiries and visitors who want to 
study the center's total airay of work has continued un- 
abated. The codirectors manage this flow of corre- 
sponHence and visits from educators all over the world. " 
The codirectors oversee or carry' out all negotiations with 
'the university yearround. Finally, the codirectors 
continue to initiate long-range planning and to involve ■ 
representatives -of local. State, and national education 
agencies in such planning, where a coordinated approach to 
certain national educational problems seems clearly, 
needed, - 



The center's staff consists of 7 professionals, 9 support 
professionals, 6 graduate i^search associa'^.vis' in the 
• doctoral program, 21 graduate research assistants with 
degrees , and 18 secretarial and clerical staff. The de- 
partmental affiliations of the staTf include educational ; 
psychology, curriculum and instruction, psychology, - 
education, and corputer science. 



The center has the great advantage of being able to draw 
on the large pool of talent represented in the graduate ^ 
students in the university in staffing its projects. 
M'oirerous, tv/o-way linkages exist between their work on 
center projects and their training in graduate courses. -/ . 
A good many of them have worked mth center and project 
directors in a dual capacity. The individual studies, 
under the dlrector-as^-professor and also receives day-to- 
day supervision in carrying out project operations. The 
center does, of course, also errploy a good many graduate 
students whose primary traL^.:ng rests with faciUty. 
members who are not on the center staff. Even in this, 
case , there are many tie-ins between skills required for 
graduate training and the skills required for successful 
project operations. The center provides special training 
opportunities of several kind3: 

• The intensive on-the-job training with day-to- 
day superv^ision for all staff members below the j 
project director level. 

• Special workshops arranged by the center for its 
staiT on such topics as instructional design. 
Interaction analysis, staff developrrent , and 
managerrent and tiire-^ccounting systems. The 
evaluation-of-teaching project has invited several 
educational researchers to UT to give presentations 
to interested faculty and graduate students. 

• Participation in training sessions provided by 
Council for Educational Development and Research, 
Inc. (CEDaR) divisions for staff in business 
TTianagement , comnunications , and evaluation. 

• As a regular part of the center's activities, 
everyone from th4 center directors and project 
directors down to junior staff members participate . 
Ln conferences with specially invited consultants 
who provide a vitally iirportarit training function,. . 

9 Staff members participate with directors in con^r 
tinuing discussions with researchers elsewhere in ' 
the United States. Periodic conferences, such as th 
NIE-sponsored conferences in Washington in June 197^ 
(National Conference on Studies in Teaching) j in 
San Diego in August 1975 .(Conference on Research^ 
on Teaching) ,and in Austin in November 1975 (Re- 
search on Teacher Effects: An Examination by 
Policymakers and Researchers), are typically followe 
by a considerable flow of two-way correspondence 
on ideas and tech-iiques ^//hich .may be useful at 
several olaces In the national research networJc. 
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Ever'y division witbLi the center depends heavily on its . 
conplerrent of research assistants and associates, who 
ser/e in an apprenticeship capacity at levels ranging rrom * 
advanced undergraduate status, thi;ou^ doctoral programs,, 
to postdoctoral professional positions. These staff 
members receive graduated responsibility and supervision, 
ccmniensurate v/ith their increasing skill and. experience. 
. ' . They take active part in planning meetings, and in the 

Ir.terchanges v;hich bring research and development products 
along to satisfactory corpletion. In addition to their 
interchanges with project consultants, they attend all 
relevant sessions with external site review teams and 
with NIE monitors. Indeed, as they gain expertise, they 
frequently begii-i to act as consi&tants to other educational 
researchers and institutions. 

Training By virtue of their reputation within the university corrmu- 

Provided nity, all senior staff members of the center, as well as a 

to Others number of its advanced level r^eJuetii'Lli dissociates, are 

called upon frequently l5y university faculty and graduate 
students who are not associated with the center for con-, 
sultative assistance on research and evaluation design, 
mailt iv'ajiTLate analysis, inst^went design, conputer program- 
ing and processing, and literatures access and conceptikal 
paradigms across a broad range cf research proi)lems in . 
teaching, learning, teacher educati-on,- arid other aspects'" 
of education. Center knowledge products are provided to 
such inqviirers, but individualized consultation is often 
requested, as.v/ell*. ' ^ • . • * 

, - : ^Similar requests ai^ received in substantial number each 

month from educational researchers, deyelopers, and 
practitioners, acrOs^ the country and internationally, 
tiirough correspondence, telephone calls, and personal 
visits to the center. Many such requests are handled 
\ ' ' ' through center publications; but, again, further, direct 

"training" is often requested through correspondence or ^ 
personal visits. . ' . 

Institutional ^ Eac^i current project .witi^in the center emerged from a' 
Relatiqaships - relatively long-history of pregrammatic R. D. in its 

- . now more sharply delineated ar^ea. All of that work focused 
} ^ directly on pressing needs and complicated problems in the 

"real world" settings- of college and- school. Thue, there 
• . is very little oT o^ur work, past or present", which has 

no't Involved us in alose, and usually long-tem, collabora- 
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tive relationships vdth teacher-education r^/ograins In 
colleges and mlverL jtles, with State "education agencies, 
with school systems, and with individual schools. 



These relationships have included interinstitutional net- 
works of colleges and universities^ to share ideas on 
teacher-education pro^ain cfBvelopment , continuing coopera- 
tion with the Austin School District in efforts to find 
more effective ways of teaching and assessing effects that 
teachers have upon children, as well ?s collaboration 
with different institutions on specific research projects. 
W(.>ric with the ofi'ice of research and evaluation of the 
Austin School District has been particularly effective, , 
with teachers in the district participax;ing in center re- 
search studies, results "lelng made available to the 
district and joint plaanlng done for future projects. 

On another front, exploration and serious. discussion have 
also been under vay with researche::' at the Pat' West 
laboratory. The most recent products of this beginning 
collaboratiai have been the post hoc analysis of some of . 
their data to determining "levels of use-' and the joint 
developrrent of a proposal to 'the National Science Fbunda- 
tion, ^ ' ^ " ' . . 

Institutions from 10 other countries have sent representa- 
tives to the center in the past 3 years. In addition, 
200 foreign institutions have requested and been sent in- 
formation and product from the center, 

rfembers of the center staff have frequently served as 
•consultants to foreign educatioijial agencies. Robert; Peck, 
for exarrple, has" seived a;s consultant to UNESCO's Asian 
Center for Education in Baguio,;the Philippines, ,and in - 
Bangkok, Thailand; 'to the Instituto National de Capacita- 
ciori de ffeglsterio. In Mexico City; to' Brock University, 
Ontario, Canada; to the University of' Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
to the Human Development School,'^ Lfriiversity of Bonn, 
West Germany; etc. Currently, he is in correspondence 
with the dean of education of a Saudi Arabian unlvers.ity, 
to explore a .possible collaborative arrangement between 
thQ^-center and the Arabian educational system. 



Ihe center is housed in the- three-story south wing of the 
education annex! Ihls area was totally renovated by the 
IJiiversity of Texas in 1970 according- to the center's 
specifications, * / 
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Table 1. {'\indir,-. history 



■ 



Number 



Fiscal 


of 


Date.) 


OE runds 


1966 


10 


9/1/65-6/30/66 




1967 


12 


7/1/66-6/30/67 


'j • . . '.jC 


1968 


12 


7/1/67-6/30/68 


86( vj5 


1969 


7 


. 7/1/68-1/31/69 


388,00" 


,1969 


12 


2/1/69-1/31/70 


820,0;: ■ 


1970 


12 


2/1/70-1/31/71 


656, .Oi^ 


1971 


10 


2/1/71-11/30/71 


670,83'. 


1972 


12 


12/1/71-11/30/72- 


805, out 


3973 


12 


12/1/72-11/30/73 


197,000 



NIE fa- ids 




1973 ' 12 12/1/72-11/30/73 

197^} 2 12/1/7 3-1/31/7^^ 

197^^ 1.5 2/1/7^-3/15/7^1 

19?^ 10.5 3/16/7 ^i-vt/31/75 • 

1975 ^ 12 2/1/75-1/31/76 

1976 8 2/I/7&-9/3O/76 

•^^t*«197,^.76 Totals 



^^2",000 


^)5,322 


■/;,830 


11,368 


92,307 


7,177 


08^,^459 


101,780 


850^015 


52.^13 


'^^^*70';,5-^5 


^2,1^2 


2,957,V;;6 


270,202 



255 



in/j 



^In addition to tid > surn, the University T Texas spent about 
>500,000 for rernodelxnc ai.:j r.^rJ-shj-ig office facilities in I969. 
' **$20,000 NIE CQnfererice noc 3 -eluded. 
**«l/r' cont- :."-\'tion ab^ut 9. 15 j.. '--int. 

"***Money -^^^-Ived from dlsseniiiiation of our products i'. deposited 
to a .'olving fund. TlxLs'is i-elinbursement for oxir-? ditures 
only .xjid is not incr.rne as "such. 
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The center rents a remote job^-enti-y teimnal consistijig 
-of the folioviirig conponents (1) PDP 11/20 RJE teimnal, 
(2) DC IIM college system, (3) DC 1 IDA .model set, 
(H) BM 792 Y.A. bootstrap Loader, (5) CR 11 card reader, 
and (6) LP IIJA j.ine printer. Tills equipment provides 
full acces3 co-the university's central computers, a 
Control Data Coi-p. (CDC) 6600 and a CDC 6400. Extensive 
•consultants r.ei'vices for- coiiputor utilization are- 
available u'; the computation center. - 

' -The center also rents zhe Tollowiig IBM card-pur)eh equip- 
ment; (1) 029 card punch .with interpreter, (2) 053 cf- d 
sorter, (3) 1?9 card punch, (4) i2y card punch with inter- 
preter, and (5) 51^ card -reproducer. 

Ihe following interactive terminals are the property of 
the research and development division: (1) Data Point. 3000, 
CRT and (2) "LSI ADM-1, CRT. Itiese CRT's nrrj- 
vide linkage with th-^ central computer and gj.ve the 
center the capability to interface via telephone lines- 
v;ith computer equipiiient thro ughout the Unitecr States. 

Additional prapeity of che center ir.o.ludes a n-colle tele- • 
van unit; video tapir ' am r .La:.lack equipment; slide-tape 
show equiprrent; and .sorteu typewrii-.ers , dictating and 
transcribing anJts,. a^idjotap^. recorxiers , and duplicating 
equipment . 



EVALUATION OF TEACHING 



Obj^clt^v^^ and ^^tnjitzQlz^ . Thiis project is expi -jring and 
clarifying methodological' isi^ues ar:d problems In teacher- 
effectiveness research, --/ith the goal of irrproving tlie 
quality oT research in the lield. data base collf /"ed. 
in fifth-grade classrooms doi-'lr.- the 197^-7^ school ,'jar 
is being used as input for the "e methodolog*<-.:J. studies. 
The project is concentrating on 10 major tasks, including 



• Developm^ent of statistical niernxis for the analysis 
of interactions between instruct ionaJ. i^reatments 
and pupil characteristics. 



CURRFr- ■ NIE PROJECTS 
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• D^velopnent of strategies for the identification 
. of Qhiance-produced significant results in large 

imltivariate studies of teacher beliavlor. 
Preparation of reports comparting or contrasting 
the relatlonshipo found betwean teacher behaviors 
and student outcomes where a nurriber of different 
' analysis techniques ar*e errployed, 

• Preparation of a sourcebook of 'classroom research 
. and teacher-evaluation instruments. 

• Development of conceptual , frameworks and organiza- 
tional stmctures for the appraisal of teaching 

Ln school settings. 

• Bevies of relationships between teacher behavior 
and pupil self-concept with recommendations for 
fliture research and. current classroom practice. 

S^tata^ . Work on this project 'is Ln prcgress. The con- 
:ra.ct expires September 30, 1976. \- 



Fiscal year 197^ .... $111,752 {^13%) 

^i^iscal y^ I975 .... ^GUl,802 (^^2^1%) 

fiscal year 1976 .... 180,738 (.^26%) 

Total . . ..... 497,292 ■ 

^Percent of institutional total. 



^.ccomptaihrmn;ti> . Representative of one aspect of the 
iccomplls^ents of this project's Staff v^as the design and 
completion of a major summatlye evaluation study of the 
center-developed personalized teacher-education prograaTi. 
Ms v/ork incorporates promising methodological refinements 
Ji the evaluation of complex progi-'ams in real -life settings. 



Project officer Activity 



Dates 

Iferch 197^ 
to present 



Virginia Koehler 



General monitoring. 
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Dates 



^ject officer/ 



Activity 



January 
1974 



Aug. 15, 

1975 



CORRELATES OF. EFFECTIVE TEACHING 



ObizQ Jx\)(ii> coid ^WUzqIom . The main objective of this 
project is to expand the number of teaching principles based 
on documented findings from systematic classroom research. 
'Ihe problems and processes studied have been selected on 
the basis of observation of and consultation with teachers 
and school personnel. The aim is not so much to develop 
new currlculums or methods as to study classroom proc- 
esses in order to discover how these processes can be 
conducted to the greatest advantage of teachers and in- 
dividual students. 

The 'project concentrates on four major tasks: (1) Analysis 
afid reporting of an obser^/ational study attenpting to 
link teacher characteristics with student learning gains 
in second- and third-grade classrooms. (2) A study 
following up on earlier work on teacher expectations and 
attitudes designed to .Vdentify student attributes and be- 
haviors which influence teciihers" perceptions of, and be- . 
havior toward- their studentJr (the "Student Attribute" 
study). (3) The junic- higi. school study, a followup on 
the earlier second- ar.'l third-grade study of the in- 
fluence of teacher characteristics on students' achieve- 
ments. The work was carried" on in 136 seventh- and eighth- 
grade English and math clas.srooms. Student attitudes' and 
achieveirient gains are used as criteria, and data are 
taken on individually targeted students as well as the 
class as a whole. Each teacher is observed in two ■ 
separate sections, in order to take into account the 
eff'-^cts of different intact classrooms of students on 
the behavior of teachers. (-4) Ihe first-grade study is 
an experimental study involving three groups: One treat- 
ment observed, one treatmeno not observed and one control- 
group observed. Group corrparisors and correlational data 
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Ga2?ry McDanlels, 
Virginia Koehler, 
and Arthur Wise. 

Workshop with many 
researchers, NIE, 
California ^State 
Depar1:ment . 
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111 reveal the degree to wl-iich 21 principles of small- 
;roup instruction were successful in producing student 
earning gains in reading and the degree to whu-h train- 
ng. was- successful in causing teachers t6 iriiplement the 
rinciples systematically in five educational contexts. 



>tata6 > - Work on the project is now in process. The con 
ract expires September 30 ^ 1976. 



ujicUng . 



Fiscal year- 197^ .... $251,9^3 (*28%) 

Fiscal year 1975 .... 207,000 (^?Mo) 

Fiscal year 1976 .... 17 0,000 (^2^1%) 

Tbtal 62« ,9^« ■ 

Percent of institutional total; 



Q.comr)tu,hm(iyvU . Reports have been v/ritten up from the 
our parts of this project. 



Dates Project officer Activit y 

March 197^ Virginia Koehler .General moni- 

to Tsoring. 
present / 



Januarj' 
197^ 



Garry McDanlels,' 
Virginia Koehler, 
and Arthur Wise.. 



Site review by 



Augo 15, 
1975 



Workshop with many 
researchers 3 NIE^ 
California State 
Department . 
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PROCEDURES FOR ADOPTING EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS , 

Obi^ ctivQA gyid 6iAcit^giQA . The project Is ccOTnitted to re 
search and development: efforts that will make the process 
of adopting Inncvatlcns more economical,, efficient , and 
personalized. This work is based 'on the experience of 
practitioners and the literature by way of a well-defined 
conceptual model ^the concerns-based adoption model (CBAM) . 
The CSAM views the 'inclement at ion of innovations' as en- 
tailing developmental growth by each member of th,e user 
system. 'I^asurement procedures for quantifying tfwo key 
dimensions of change as experienced by the individuals 
Involved are being developed and applied in field-abased 
research studies. 'These measures and concepts can /be 
enployed by change specialists as diagnostic, and de- 
scriptive tools for planning and facilitating the' Innova- 
tion adoption process. Ihe project's work alsolhas ^ 
implications for managers of the change process| and pro- 
' uct evaluators alike. For example^ the ireasure's ' provide 
a valid approach to determining if 3 in fact, an innova- 
tion has been implemented. 

Due to the heavy field orientation of the project |s work, 
a large number of practitioners in schools (especially 
elementary) and in teacher-training institutions are 
cooperating in oata collection. Over ^00 teachers and 
ijOO professors lave been participating in a set of longi- 
tudinal studies ""of Innovation ijTplementation.- T[\e study 
•design has entailed use of a specially develdped psy- 
chometric questionnaire for assessing the "concerns" of 
innovation user^s and a focused interview for;' assessing 
their level of use of the innovation. ; 



Statu s. Viork on this projecc is in progres^ and is 
planned for continuation through September 30 3. 1977- 



Fimding . 



fiscal year 197^ .... $201,037 
Fiscal year 1975 .... 289.270 
Fiscal year 1976 .... 2^2,105 



'Total 732>12 




^Percent of Institutional total. 
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AccomplA6hm(i}vtii , Recent aecoiipllshments include (1) the 
development of a model that describes the collaborative, 
highly adaptive, and systemic process of Innovation 
adoption, and InpleriBntatlon, especially as seen and per- 
forrod by the Individual members of the user system; (2) 
development of tv;o measurement sysnems for effectively 
assessing Innovation user concerns and their leve"^ of use 
of an Innovation; and (3) collection of quantitative data 
In both school and college settings that appear jiiltially 
to verify the existence of the criterion variables de- 
fined in the model. 



Dates 



Project officer Actlvitv 



rferch 197/1 Virginia Koehler 
to 

November 1975 
January 197^ 



November Joe Vauf^an 
1975 to 
present , 



General 



Site review by 
Garry McDanlels, 
Virginia: Koehler, 
and- Arthur Wise. 

fJeneral monitoring. 



December 1975 



Site review by 
Joe Vaughan. 



TEACHING-LEARNING INTERACTION 



ObjzctiveA and 6tnjite.gl^ . This project Is comriiitted to 
two main objectives: (i) The development of valid methods 
for assessing the effects on individual learners of both 
cognitive and affective influences from teachers, peers, 
.and family. (2^ fhe developnent, testing, and dissemina- 
tion of methods for liTprovlr^ the effects of school ex- 
perience. 

The current phase of the project Is a basic research ' 
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study, of pilot size, which Investigates how part.icular 
teaching-' strategies affect Individual students from a 
variety of socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds. Work- 
ing with 57 volunteer teachers and 1,800 sixth-grade black, 
Latin, and Anglo pupils from the Austjn, Tex., schools, 
and with 27 teachers and 900 pupils from the fourth ■ 
through seventh grades in the Daviess County, Ky., schools, 
the project is assessing children's lea^^ning of basic 
skills, attitudes, self-concept, and copijig skills. 
Parallel assessment and observational data on teachers 
are being collected. By relating specific teacher 
^•haractferi-stics, attitudes, and behavior to student out- 
comes, this project seeks to identify the most effective 
ways to teach particular kinds of children. 

StcUu.i> . Work on this, project is in progress. Ihe con- 
tract expires September 30,.1976. 



Funding . 

Fiscal year 197^^ •> • • • $ 72,7^1 (* 8%) 

Fiscal year 1975 • • • • 1^8,943 (*l8^) 

Fiscal year 1976 .... 131 J02 (*l6^) 

Ibtal' 353, ^Ob 

*Percent of institutional total. 



Accom?a£x6/imen^i . Statistical model and instruments have 
been developed w hj.ch can identify the effects of different 
kinds of instruction (or instructors) on different kinds 
of students. A system has been devised for identifying 
the objectives of an educational program, identifying the 
specific le-ming neeas of individual students at the 
outset (affective as well as cognitive), describing the 
instnictidnal process, and meas-oring the effects on m- 
diyidual learners by the end of the program. 

Some of the assessnent and observation instruments are 
also being used,' in a concurrent project led by Sai^defur 
and Adafns, of Western Kentucky University, to evaluate the 
effects of' presen/ice training on inservlce teaching 
behavior and its effects. on' pupils. 



/ 
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Dates Project officer 



}^ch 197^ ' Vir^jjila Koehler 
to present 

January 197^ 



Aug. 15, 1975 



COMPLETED OR TERMINATED NIE PROJECTS 



Project PERSONALIZED TEACHER EDUCATION 



ObjzcXAvu and ^tAcutzcjlu . This was designed to be an 
efficient, cost-effective, Intoj^ated training program for 
preser\ace teachers, based on a rnodel that used student- 
needs assessment to facilitate i^tudent leaniin^;. 



Status , krter two main revisions in 1972 and 1973, it v;as 
determined that the cuirriculum-development activities 
should be terminated and the basic research aspects supported 
and strengthened. The current NIE-funded projects are 'out- 
growths of this program. , f 



Activity 
"•General monitoring.. 



Site review by 
Gany McDaniels, 
Virginia ' Koehler, 
and A:i:hur Wise. 

Workshop with many 
researchers, NIE, 
California State . 
Department.. 



Funding . 



Fiscal year 1973 
Fiscal year 197^ ' 185 ^ 



Total. ......... "7H5700O 

^Percent of institutional total 




^21%) 
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fanding , 



Fiscal year 1973 
Fiscal year. 197^ 
Tbtal 



$600,000 i^73%) 
l85>006 'V,(n8^) 
785,000 



^Percent , of institutionaJ. total. 



Accomptuhmnt^ , As tested products become available, the. 
center developed across the Nation a collaborating net- 
wori<: of teacher-education- institutions committed to the 
installation of various corrponents of the personalized 
teacher-education program. 



Dates 



August 1972 



Project officer 



August 1973 



Activity 

Site review by 
Barak Rosensliine , 
Byron Hansford, 
Don Ely, I^rgaret 
Chisholm, Ken 
Howey . 

Site review by 

Barak Fbsenshine, 

Clyde Davis, Dotle ■ 

Wilkerson , 

Ken Howey, Virginia 

Koehler. 



Decerrber 1972- Bill Cody,- mry 
Septerrber 1973 Johnson 

Septerrber 1973- Virginia Koehler 
March 197^ 



General monitoring. 



General monitoring. 



INTERINSTITUTIONAL 



ObjtcJxyjQ^ and Jf^iAjoutiQla^ . The purpose of this program was 
to continue to provide technical assistance to teacher- 
training institutions which were adopting elements of the. 
personalized teacher-education program. 
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^atu^. This program was i^imled for 1 year following the 
termination of the per'sonalized teacher-education program. 

funding. 



Fiscal year 197^ .... $66,931 (^7%) 
*Percent of institutional total. 

AccQmpta/imen;fo . Some 50 colleges and universities cV-^or^s 
the United Stales and Canada were collaborating at Cr . 
time with the center. 



I^tes ' Project officer Activity 

March 197^ Virginia Koehler Genei-^al 

to monitoring. 

January 1975 
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SOUTHWEST 
EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
LABORATORY 



Jairief: Perry, Exccdtivc Director 

2.U East Seventh Street 
Austin^ i^xas 78701 



(512) 476^861 



SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 



Mission The articles of incorporation pf the Southwest Educational 
^ Development . Laboratory (SEDI.) define the institution's goals 

■ as "including but not restricted to" the following: 

• To identify educational problems, with special con- 
sideration of 5 and particularly those which relate 
to, the. culture and economy of the Southwestern United 
States. 

• To serve as a new institution .to bring the total re- 
sources of the region, and other outside resources, to 
bear upon the solution of educational problems. 

• To train individuals for professional and technical, 
leadership in educational research, developmr.it , and 
dissemination activities.. 

• To assure the attainment - of educational- Improvement 
through implementing innovations directed toward 
change in educational practice. 

9 To coopera,te with all agencies, institutions, founda- 
tions, professional and learned societies ,^ business and 
industrial 'groups, research centers, and other similar 
organizations having activities or interests for 
achieving the same or similar. objectives. 

« To carry on any other activity necessary for implement- 
ing the foregoing purposes. 

3EDL was conceived in 1966 as part of the national network of 
. regional educational laboratories authorized by title IV of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (1965). At that 
time, a planning board of educators from Texas ahd Louisiana 
defined the institution's problem focus as follows: 

"The problem focus is intercultural education 
with the aim of providing ^educational experiences 
adapted to the unique backgrounds and needs of 
the diverse population groups of this southwestern 
region— Spanish, Negro, French, and the entire 
spectrum of Anglo-American, socioecononic vari- 
ances. 'The cultural richness of each segment of 
the population will be eirphasized — through, the arts, 
through language study, and through better' under- 
standing of ethnic heritages." 

The institution vi,ews its role as comprising three broad 
functions: (1) Basic research, (2) applied research, and (3) 
^ product and information dissemination. These functions are 
discussed individually in the following paragraphs. ' '\ 

3^3 
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Basic Rese arch . SEDL regularly conducts basic research in 
areas of ^concern to the education of American children. 
Among recent basic research studies which the laboratory has 
undertaken are — .- ■ ■ 

• Bilingual Schooling in the United States (1970). 
A definitive status study of bilingual education 

' practices across the Nation. ' . - 

• Context Analysis:' Etoly Childhood Education (1973). 
A- comprehensive national needs-assessment and status 
study in early childhood education. 

V » Texas Education Product Study (197^)- 

A survey of 15,000 former students in 89 school . 
districts „to deternine how public education in Texas 
has responded to the career preparation needs of its . 
students . 

• Research in Culturally Based Learning/Teach ing Behaviors 
(presently under way) . 

A study undertaken in response to the "Lau Task Force 
Report" of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

• The Northside I.S.D. Bilingual/Bicultural Demonstration 
Project (presently under way) . 

A field-based study to determine the relative ef- 
fectiveness of alternative bilingual education models. 

As part of its basic reseai-ch effort,, the laboratory encourages 
and provides th6 opportunity for professional ^-.taff to pursue 
their own educational and professioml interests. A list of 
selected dissertations, monogi^aphs, a^- es, aiid papers which 
have been completed by laboratory str while eirployed by the 
institution may be found under secti' ' "Staff Development. 

Appl ied Resea rch. Applied research is defined as the systematic 
utilization of available knowledge 'and technical resources for 
the solution of specified problems. Successful applied re- 
search activities lead to either the solution or the redefini- 
tion of targeted problems. SEDL's applied research effort 
comprises four kinds of activities:, (1) Product development, 
(2) technical assistance, (3) evaluation, and (4) training. 

At present, four laboratory divisions are involved in product 
development activities. The four educational areas addressed 
by those divisions are early childhood education, early ele-. 
mentary education, special education, and bilir^l and mi- 
grant education. Laboratory products in these and other 
areas have been used by more than 300,000 children in 22 States, 
. Guam, and Puerto Rico. 
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Evaluating effectiveness of educational programs and projects 
is both an internal 'and an external SEDL activity. The 
laboratory maintains a. separate evaluation unit which pro- 
vides formative and summative evaluation reports on all inter- 
nal projects; in addition, it conducts separate evaluation 
activities. Por instance, it recently evaluated nine proj- 
ects in the areas of nental retardation, cerebral palsy, and 
epilepsy, under contract with the Louisiana Developmental 
Disabilities Council. It also has evaluated materials and 
publications' conferences for one of the Nation's area learn- 
ing resource centers for special education. 

Product and Information Dissemination > Laboratory staff be- 
lieve that educational R. & D. should be consumer oriented. 
This means that R. & D. activities respond to ascertained 
needs, and that the dissemination of educational innovations, 
is systematically managed. 

In pursuit of these goals, the laboratory conducts regional, 
and national conferences on various topical areas within 
education. 

In 1967 and I968, SEDL conducted landmark conferences on the 
special educational needs of migrants. In 1968 it conducted 
the first national conference on educational opportunities 
for Mexican Americans. In 1973 and 197^, SEDL conducted 
several major conferences on bilingual education; the results 
of these conferences were drafted into a monograph entitled • 
Proceedings of the National Planned Variation Bilingual Models 
Conference, In June 1976, SEDL conducted a national con- 
ference on the educational implications of the recent Supreme 
Court decision, Lau v. Nichols . 

The laboratory also publishes research studies on different 
aspects of bilingual, migrant, and multicultural education. 
The proceedings of the 1967 and I968 migrant education con- 
ferences have been published in monograph form, as have the 
proceedings of several SEDL conferences on bilingual/multi- 
cultural education; these now appear in the EPU:C system- The 
laboratory also maintains a series of infonnal monographs that 
report SEDL-sponsored research findings and the professional' 
papers published by laboratory staff. Since 197^1, SEDL has 
also published a series of papers in sociolinguistics. The 
series, entitled, "Woridng Papers in Sociolinguistics," is 
presently sent to over ^00 readers In 22 countries. 



SEDL also distributes products and information through linkages 
between the institution and monb^rs of the educational community. 
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A description of the linkage systems Is presented under the 
heading "Instltutloral Relationships." 

The effect of this linkage 3s to connect SEDL vdth different 
educational consumers such as teachers , students ^ . and parents ^ 
so that its basic and applied research meet actual field needs. 



The laboratory is a not-for-profit corporation governed by a 
self-perpetuating 2^^-manber board of directors ^/vd-th board 
and staff assisted by task-specific advisory groups. 

Coirposition of the boai--d of directors reflects the ethnicity 
of the laboratory's target population^ the geographical re- 
gion, and public and private elementary and secondai-y educa- 
tlon, public and private higher education, business, ^ labor, 
foundations, and professions. The board meets a minimum of 
three times a year, with an elghtHnember executive comraittee 
convening more frequently. The board determines Instltu- • 
tlonal policies, and enploys an executive director, who is 
responsible for onploying staff and managing the institution 
according to the written board policy. 

The boarxi trains new members elected to its body with annual 
for-mal orientation sessions, and provides guidance to them with 
a ha.ndbook, SEDL Profile: A Guidebook for Board Menbers . Regu- 
lar cormiunlcation is maintained through a newsletter, Memogram 
to 'Board Mgnbers . The board provides each SEDL staff member 
with a copy of The Laboratory Handbook, a 300-page dociment 
defining board policy, administrative policy, and administrative 
procedures. 

The current, board is corposed of 7 black, 4 Mexican American, 
and 13 Anglo members from a variety of professions and oc- 
cupations in Texas and Louisiana. Three are female.' The 
three officers represent the three ethnic gr'oups. 

Advisory committees are appointed for specific tasks and are 
convened to achieve well-defined objectives. The number of 
advisory comnittees has- varied from 12 in 1969to M in 1976. 
Reports are filed for both management and policy use. 

-\ 

Current groups are the Committee on the Protection of Human 
Subjects (bimonthly); Advisory Ccranlttee on Television (quarter- 
ly); Advisory Conmlttee on Language Desegregation (quarterly); 
and Advisory Ccmnlttee on Ethiilc Heritage— principally white - 
ethnic (quarterly). All ccmnlttees are multiethnic; one is 
national in scope. 
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Mjanagement The organization of the institution and the administrative 
\ procedures which it uses have been developed to "assure sound 

\ decisionmaking in an unstable environment. 

[vfejiagement of SEDL is achieved through -'delegation of , opera- ' 
tional responsibility to 15 budget authorities; through use 
of a managanent advisory team; and through a human-relations 
committee. •. . ■ ^ 

'Internal operations are directed by thp executive director, 
assisted by the associate executive director, who serves as 
both an institutional deputy and director of support divisions. 
(See Figure 1.) Three institutional divisions—evaluation and 
research, resource development and planning, and television/ 
film development— report directly to the office of the executive 
director. All program divisions, currently six, also report 

• directly to the office of the executive director: Bilingual^ 
and migrant education, follow through and ethnic heritage, 
special projects, early elementary education, early childhood 
education, special education-regional resource center.- The 
six support divisions report to the office of the associate 
executive director: Personnel services, fiscal and conputer 
services, field relations and dissemination, media develop- 
ment, television production, and office services. The budget 
authority of each division is responsible for its resources 
(time, persomel, budget) and for its ta^k performance. 

Assessment of operations is conducted by a . nine-member manage- 
ment, advisory team, appointed by the executive director. It 
meets regularly with him to analyze institutional problems and 
to recommena administrative practices. The umbrella view of 
the team assures that, organizational units can be highly dif- 
ferer.tiated yet achieve cooperation. 

Management of personnel to assure positive motivation and 
productivity is aided by an active human-relations cormilttee, 
which meets regularly to advise the executive director of en- 
ployee concerns. 

Institutional planning and decisionmaking are directed by the 
office of the executive director, with the division of re- 
source developn^nt' and planning providing staff support. Plan-- 
ning is conducted in a six-stagp cyclical fashion^ with op- 
portunity for involvement by the total staff and with major 
leadership fron the management advisory team. 

Progi'ammatic and quality-control review is directed by the 
office of the executive director with assistance fraa the 
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management advisory team. Staff assistance is provided by 
the division of resource development and planning. The total • 
review is a IS-^'^tage process. 

Input from the division of evaluation and research occurs in 
stage 3. Evaluation formative and summative is directed and 
conducted by this separate division., operating as a semi- 
autonomous unit reporting its findings directly to the office 
of the executive director. 



Staff . Th^ SEDL staff is composed of 155 members, 71 of whom are 

professional program staff, ^0 professional support staff, 
and 4^ clerical staff. 



Staff SEDL has made and sustained a major canmltment to the continued 

Development growth and development of its staff. It encourages staff. 

growth within the organization by making -'available I'oiir types 
of resources for profc jsior^l -growth activities. These re- ^ 
sources include financial support for S'^^hoollng £.-tnd profes- 
sional conferences or similar meetings; Irlrirrial support in 
the form of services sucn as- typing, editii'.g, and media for 
professional papers; time to conduct resear-^h, write profes- 
sional papers, or attend classes; and institutional sponsor- . 
ship of internal staff programs that focus on professional/ 
managerial topics such as evaluation, product development, 
educational television, and staff managanent techniques,. 

SEDL has, since it? founding in 1966, maintained an institu- 
tional Educational Assistance pro'^am. ^The purpose of the 
prograin is to encourage both professional and clerical stafff 
either to complete their college education or to pursue and 
complete graduate and doctoral- level degrees. 

As a result of this institutional commitment to continuing 
education, several dozen degrees have been secured, I6 at the 
doctorate level. 

/ 

In addition to professional programs in fonnal college or uni- 
versity settings, SEDL sponsors internal professional semi- 
•nars and colloquia. 

Tlie purpose has been either to introduce staff to topical areas 
or to present a series of preii^entations on a major R. & D. • 
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Table 1. ^tStaff 'iisclpliti«? profile 



suBSTiiMrrJE mu) or disciplm 



BACHELOR'S 



I/ffl'S IDCTORAL 



Accounting 

ftnerlcan civilization 
Anthropology 
Art history 

Bilingual education ■ 
Business administration 
Child development ■ 
Classics 

Clinical psychology 

Coimmlcatlons 

Coimmlcatlons disorders 

Computer science 

Counseling psychology 

Curriculum and liistnictlon 

Developmsntal psychology 

Drama 

Drama/art 

Early childhood 

Education 

Educational administration 
Education leadership 
Educatlcn?'! psycholog/ 
Electrical en^eerlng 
Elementary education 
English 

ESL Lnstructicr. 
Fine arts 



1 

15 
11 

2 ^ 



1 (CPA) 



3 
1 
1 



SUBSTAMTIVE FIHD OR DISCIPLINE .BACHELOR'S I«i)'S 

EEGREE ' MiRBE' 



Folklore 

lan^ education 
General studies 
Government 
History 

HonE and fandly relations 

International trade 

Jo'jinallsm 

Ubraiy science 

Linguistics . 

Mathematics 

ilislc education 

Political science 

Psychology 

Radlo/TV/fllm 

fading ' 

Bellglon 

FfeUglous education 
Science 

Science education 
Social psycholcpr 

socioioQf r / 

Spanish 

Special educatlori 
Speech 
Speech/drama 
Speech patholof^ 



IC 
"2 
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»A11 degrees for all s^.jTf. 




; for ail staff. 
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area. Among topics covered under this program have been 
the following: • ^ 

• Curriculum/product deyelopmentV 

• Formative and summative evaluation for product 
development . 

• Small-project evaluation. 

• instrument design and use. 

• :anguage acquisition ^d development. 

• Demographic data collection and analysis. 
Early childhood development. ■ 

••Piagetian applications to product development. 

• Informal learning. • ' 

• R. & D. in the seventies and eiglities. 

SEDL was conceived -as an institution that would not only con- 
duct educational research and development activities but would 
also provide a training ground for young staff to- be trained 
in R. & D. skills. The laboratory has given particular at- 
tention to hiririg minority individuals, and over the years has 
provided hundreds of individuals fron minority and Anglo ethnic 
oacRrrpound with fcoth work and learning opportunities. Evi- ' 
ience of this i-o reflected in the number of professionjal staff 
that hav^^coTie to SEDL with varying degrees of experience and 
xcadrY-ac qilalificatlons, and teve left to assume major roles 
in educational >R. & D. 

rhe laborator;y l^as aiso maintained internship . programs . At 
present the Intfemshif. program (funded by the National Insti- 
:ute of Education) is open to both undergraduates and graduates 
In early childlWi and early elementary education. Sane 
special projects VltMn the institution have internships or 
vork/leaming experiences built into them. Two current 
^xanples Include internship within a special educat-idn project 
:o develop curriculum materials for ^- and 5-year-old Mexican 
American handicapped children, and within a television series 
ror high school Mexican .taerican teenagers. 

Tne laboratory also provides, on a regular basis, practicum for 
Individuals coirpleting graduate 'de^es . These interns are 
)la:ced in either ongoing projects withLn the laboratory or are 
p.ven experiences across several support divisions. For c 
lumber of years, SEDL has participated with the Ford Founda- 
; ion-sponsored minority program in education, which offers a 
l-month internship to Mexican American participants. 

;ince 1966, the laboratory has reguiaray* underwritten the cost 
)f staff development for its eirployees through attendance 
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at conferences, conventions, seminars, training sessions, 
and meetings of learned societies. 

The laboratory has also supported professional growt.h through 
attendance at training sessions' offered by other institutions. 
Special training programs organized and presented by American 
Managanent Association, for example, have been attended by 
SEDL staff. 



.:^.ince 1966, SEDL has provided training to Individuals and 
organizations throughout the educational coununity. The 
training has been of three types : Training related to materials 
development and testing-, training relating to the- needs of 
special populations, and training related to educational re- ' 
search and development. The -primacy' organizational recipients 
have been schools, school districts. State education agencies, 
and national/regional professional organizations. Individual 
recipients have been teachers, school administrators. State 
educational department officials, and professional educators 
in university^ or other R. & D. settings. 

Most of the -training 'provided by SEDL has been concerned 
with preparing teachers to use SEDL-developed curriculum ' 
materials. The laboratory's* development process calls for 
extensive oilot and field testing; as a corollary, each test 
of the materials also calls for appropriate teacher training. 
, In some cases, school administrators and parents are 'also 
given training. During the last 5 years, SEDL curriculum 
prolucts have been used with over 300,000 students and 10,000 
teachers in 25 States. 

In addition the laboratory has provided training related to 
needs of special populations; this training has focused partic- 
ularly on the needs of bilingual, irulticultural, and. migrant 
.- education. Over a dozen training progp:'ams for the Texas State 
Department of Education have been designed and carried out on 
bilingual and migrant education topics. 

^ The laboratory also acts under contract to both State and 
regional educational service centers in Texas to design and 
iirplement teacher training programs. One such program was 
an SEDL-designed program to train teachers to adapt Piagetian 
theory to the teaching of handicapped children. The labora- 
tory also acted under contract to a regional educational 
service center in Texas to design a program to train secondary 
teachers to develop and adopt curriculum for use with high. sch< 
level L/LD students. 
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SEDL conducts and sponsors State and national conferences 
and workshops in which training is either directly or 
indirectly furnished to participants. In I967 and 1968, 
for exarrple, SEDL focused on minority education needs 
with two national conferences on education for the 
econanlcally disadvantaged; the proceedings of the 
conferences have been published in a monograph fom. 
In May 197^, SEDL conducted a conference funded by 
NIE that addresses the most effective methods of utilizing 
television to reach parents and children in low economic 
settings. In 1976, SEDL plans to hold a national conference 
on the effects of the recent Lau court decision, as well 
as to continue to host and direct conferences and workshops 
on pertliient national educational topics. | 

Training has also been provided to individuals and to 
groups on different aspects of educational research 
and development. Teachers, administrators, and other 
professionals in education have been trained in curriculum 
development, product and project evaluation, and the. 
design and use of multimedia. 

The laboratory has planned and conducted numerous 
J' conferences in Texas and Louisiana on many aspects of 
educational research and development. Hundreds of teacher- 
training sessions, and special conferences for professionals, 
special educators, and administrator's involved in bilingual/ 
- bicultural programs have been conducted by the laboratory. 
In 1969, 1973i and 1974, SEDL cohosted with the Texas 
Education Agency a series of conferences on Piagetian 
theory; Piagetian scholars from Italy, Germany, and 
Svjitzerland, as well as the United States, were convened 
"'to discuss the applicability of Piagetian theory to 
special education. 

In 1973^ SEDL conducted a national conference on the 
special needs of curriculum evaluation and testing 
for culturally different students; again, the proceedings 
were published in monograph form. 

SEDL has consistently maintained its camitment to 
meeting educational needs of both minorities and wanen. 
Ti^aining has largely been in the use of curriculum 
materials for special cultural or language populations,, 
and in the application of research and developnent techniques 
' to educational probler^s. 
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The majority of SEDL-developed products have been ^ 
for minority children, teachers, and parents; as a 
consequence, the majority of recipients of la^^oratory 
training have been minority individuals . Man^ 
of the programs specially designed for Stctte department 
of education or regional educational organizations have 
been based on SEDL expertise in bilingual and multicultural 
education; subsequent participants in these programs ^ 
have been largely loinority individuals. In- one recent 
undert-aking, SVDL developed a curriculum package and 
teacher-t^^aining corponent fo:^ c:ijidi^en and teachers 
vjho were of German, Czech, 'ind Pclish heritage in 
Texas; the teacher-training component took into consid- 
eration the special cultural and language characteristics 
of ^^th teachers and students. 

Wanen, by jnd large, have been nhe majority participants 
in the SEDL. training pro^-ams. Througli internship programs, 
SEDL has provided professional and managem.ent experience 
to wcmen in education. . 

SEDL is located in close proximity to a major State 
university (the University o:'" Texas at Austin) and a 
private university (St. Edv.m^is University) • In addition, 
there are two other universities within 30 miles of the 
city. This proxiMty to graduate programs makes possible 
a profitable exchange between the laboratoiy and qualified 
students. 

SEDL employs graduate students as part-time enployees 

and arranges fonralized internship programs for graduate ^. 

schools to arrange individual inter/practicum programs. 

The institution has also opened its resources to graduate 
students in' fields related to laboratory work. IVo 
major resources that are available-are (1) SEDL research^ 
library, and (2) its data bank on student perfonnance 
on standardized tests. The laboratory's research library 
maintains a corplete and up-to^ate ERIC microfiche 
collection. These facilities have been made available 
to students upon request for inhouse use of the collections 

SEDL also retains test scores made by children oh a variety 
of ^standardized instruments (such as the CAT and SAT). 
This information is* indexed by geographical location, 
ethnicity, age, and sex. Qualified graduate students 
may have access to score" data (the information does 
not contain personal student data) under controlled 
circumstances. 
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Technical assistance activities range in scope from 
large programs such as Follow Through and the managanent 
of a national bilingual education model using laboratory- 
developed materials in Texas , Louisiana^ California, 
and Pennsylvania— to small-scale efforts such as the 
development of a management information system for Virginia 
State College. 



Institutional 
Relationships 



SEDL maintains linkages mth other educational institutions 
for four purposes: (1) To explore camion problans; (2) to 
develop/ test-5 and disseminate materials; (3) to exchange ^ 
information/knowledge, and to work cooperatively on 
joint ventures. As 'a part of ^Cich groups as the Education 
Commission of the States and the Rocky Mountain Educational 
Consortium, it explores problems and seeks solutions -often 
with policymakers. Its demonstration centers lii >xas3 
Washington, Calif omla, Louisiana , and Ohio Toiv\ a 
dissemination network for SEDL.R. & D. produc^o. . .-Ates 
in Texas, California, Pennsylvania form a testlrig and 
demonstration network for the SEDL Bilingual Follow 
T>-a^ough model. Sites xn ^ States form a migrant day 
care center network trained by SEDL staff local schools . 
in. 12 States work' v/ith the institution in developing 
materials; ^6 television stations in 6 States also assist 
in testing TV spots and related materials developed by 
the labo^^tory. SEDL maintains a , working relationship 
mth several universities and colleges (University of 
Texas at Austin^ University of Texas at San Antonio) 
conducting parallel research; and with State departments 
of education in Texas and IxDuisiana to exchange infonnation 
on consumer needs. It is linked with other R. & D.- ^^.^^ 
laboratories and centers to pursue joint wntures: dissemination 
of materials and information and bidding. 



Facilities 
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The Southwest Educational Development Laboratory is housed 
in 90,000 square feet of specifically designed space 
covering 6 stories of the 13-story' Southwest Tower in ^ 
the center of the Austin business district. The Southwest 
Tower is a condonlnium project in which SEDL- owns 51 percent 
interest, constructed with a $^1.1 million USOE facility 
grant awarded in 1969. The new facility occupied in October 
3 973 is all open-office landscape space. The acoustical 
screens, plants, and movable power poles provide maxijnum 
flexibility for adapting work areas to particular and 
rapidly changing space needsv With maximum utilization 
of all space and special purpose areas, a staff of ^100 
could be accoimodated..^ 
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The facility contain^ several special purpose areas 
which are partitioned off fran general staff -work 
areas.' These special areas are — 

• Two soundproof recording studios equipped to 
produce arid duplicate broadcast quality reel-to- 
reel and' cassette tapes. 

• Television studio and control roan equipped to- 
produce and duplicate broadcast quality 2-lnch 
color video tapes, equipped with two cameras, ' , 
two video recorders, and time., code editing equipnent. 

9 A microwave facility mth bidirectional television 
conference roan pennitting interactive conmunicaticns 
on the Texas teleconputer grid for transmission of 
instructional TV. 

• A leaiTiing center for young children, containing 
kitchen, miniature toilets, one-way observation 
glass, two equipped classrooms with remote control 
monochromatic TV cameras and a TV control center 
with audio and video taping capabilities. 

• A conputer roan with auxiliary air-conditioning 
equipment and a conputer-type floor, and an IBM 
System/3 conputer with support keypunch and reader 
equipment based in the area. 

• A small group training room equipped with a 
projection booth, electrically driven front 
projection screen, and a chalkboard/tackboard 
wall unit. ^ 

9 Shops for "electronic equipment maintenance and a 
woodworking shop for construction of stage sets. 

• A preview room with an audiovisual equipment bank 
for small -group screening of film, slides, trans- 
parencies, fili;istrips, and video cassettes. 

• Corplete photographic denter with darkroans equipped 
for color and 'monochrome enlarging and color and 
monochrone processing,' filmstrip production equipment, 
Stat cameras, diazo processing equipment for overhead 
transparencies, slide 'and transparency ''mounting 
equipment, and graphic producing equipment. 

• A training workshop center which provides auditorium 
seating for up to 150 persons or viorkshop arrangement 
for up to 75 persons. 

• A research library ccrrplex which provides for 
security but maintains the open environment. Three 
enclosed carrels are provided for use of audio 

or microfiche materials. 

• A conference roan (capacity 50) equipped with 

a rear projection screen, rear projection remote- 
controlled l6mm ir/^vie ana 35iTin slide equipment 
plus dissolve-contro] 35inm equipment for two-screen 
presentations. 
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Figure 2 . Fmdlng history 
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• A print media .duplicating unit equipped with two 
offset presses, platemaker, two collators, 
stitching^and binding equipment. IWl coroosing 
equipment is available in the media unit. 

• A supply store ^ mailroan, snackbar, and telephone 
switchboard occupy two rooms on the lower level. 

• A central file unit with overhead sprinkler' sys tan. 
e A 115-car SEDL parking facility is located adjacent 

to the Southwest Tower and is an additional part 
of the condominium project. 

CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 



EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Ob\zQXA.\)U and ^tncutzgiu . This program is made up 
of three ccsrponents which taken together seek to 
strengthen and improve the comnunication and arithmetic 
skills of children in K-3 multicultural classrooms. 
Briefly, the objectives and strategies of each conponent 
are as follows: 

Thinking and Reasoning . Utili/.ing research-based 
materials and instructional modes this component 
seeks to develop .and irrprove the personality skills, 
analytic-think3jig''-skills, problem-solving process 
skills, and process awareness and control skills 
of K-3 multicultural students. 

Exploring Number Concept s. Using 'sequential, 
individualized instructions, this ccrrponent seeks to — 

• Move the child frcm known concepts; i.e., size, 
shape, and color to unknown concepts such 

as number relationships and number sequencing, 
e Increase the child's capacity to develop math 

Skills through a visual-aural mode not comnon 

to -traditional curriculum. 
9 Provide a continuous progress curriculum 

implanented by a system. of diagnostic testing. 

which insures that the level and rate of 

learning are appropriate for each child. 

• Increase the child's active vocabulaiy 

and connunications skills through^^conslstent 

exposure to the language of math^natics. 

Multicultural Informal Learning . Using a wide range 
of children's folklore in a structured and controlled 
way, this conponent seeks to— 

• Strengthen and develop positive feelings of 
self-acceptance in an ethnically integrated 

40i \ . • 
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. social situation. 

• Help children to recognize and appreciate 
cultural differences. 

• .Enhance the develop-aent of aural and oral 
skills, reading and \vriting skills, dramatization 
skJ.lls y and word usage . 

• Irrpart thinking skills regardless of child's 
readipg ability. 

ltcLtui> . After approval by an NIE panel this pixigrajn uas 
Lwarded a contract in 1972. ' Although originally funded 
br a 1-year period, the plan called for the canpletion 
)f ^certain products that first year and projected other . 
)ossible. products for the year* following. Current Work 
,s funded through September 30, 1976. 

'Linding . This program was transferred to NIE from OE 
.n 1972. NIE year-by-year flinding v/as as follows: 

Fiscal year. 1973 $675,000 (-19%) 

Fiscal year 197^ 867,300 (*27%) 

Fiscal year 1975 627,000 (*19%) 

Fiscal year 1976 500,000 (*15fO 

Total 2,6693300 

^Percent of institutional total. 

\cccmptulm\(ipjts . FT.^an 1972 to date the program has completed 
1 learning instructional products, 23 knowledge products, 
\rith 19 other learning products nearing corpletion. Learning 
products are currently in use in schools in 10 States, 
effecting approximately 60,000 children. 

iokiAXo^ng lvu>to^*iij . 

' Dates Project officer Activity 

Sept. 23-2^, Outside consultants. Major review. 
1972 NIE staff 

July 17-19, 197^ Eunice Turk, Robert Major review. 
Guthrie, outside 
consultants 

'Sept. 18-19, NIE review panel Major review at ' 

1975 NIE. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM 

ObjZcJxvu and hiAcutzqiu . This program is camposeci>of 
three main components, which are Parenting Center Model, 
Multimedia Training Packages, and TV spots of Child 
Pvearing Principles. Each of the three components vd.th 
their respective set of objectives .and strategies is 
briefly discussed below, 

Parenting Center 'Model . This conponent seeks to 
bring together existing but scattered and little 
known materials for trainin^^ parents and others 
who work with young childrein- The objectives are 
to design, develop , and research the effectiveness 
of a Parenting Center Model in disseminating infor- 
mation about materials on parenting skills and 
concerns. The compoiient has three phases: (1) To 
conplete the i:vlt3al collection and annotation of 
parentiiig materials and develop criteria for 
analyzing them; (2) to develop alternate dissemination 
strategies and conplete the design for researching 
their effectiveness of dissemination strategies 
and documentation of the Parenting Center Model, 
A final report will include an evaluation of various 
formats, an evaluation of research- on dissanination . 
strategies, and documentation of all components 
required for replicating the model, 

Multimedia Training Package for Low-Iricone Parents 
and Paraprofessionals . This conponent addresses 
the need for materials In effective canmunl,cation • 
modes (multimedia fonmt) that provide basic knowledge 
and develop skills in child care. The objectives 
are to develop and research the effectiveness of 
■ multimedia training packages In both Spanish and 
English for low-income parents and paraprofes'sionals. 
Each package will deal with a major competency area 
of child rearing and will Include a series of multimedia 
products — video tapes , fllmtstrips, audiotapes ^ panphlets, 
etc, — each of which focuses on a subsklll that will 
enable the learner to master behaviors that contribute 
to the specified goals. 

The work unit has h milestones which together will 
incorporate the test phases of the SE3DL development 
process (product design, pilot test, and field test, 
and dissanination) for 12 training packages. Separate 
packages will be developed in English and in Spanish 
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for parents and in each language for paraprofesslonals. 
Research data! will indicate, the. effectiveness of this 
training methodology for' each^subgroup. 

/' ■ * 

Television Spots On Child-Rearing Principles . The need 
is for the mass' audience of adults to have easy access 
to inf ' rmatSLbn which will develop an awareness of 
the positive influences adults can exert on children. 
The objectives are to design, .produce, and research 
the effectiveness of television ^pots whicti provide 
infonnatlQn on child -rearing pr&ctlces. 

There are three milestones: (1) To design and produce 
one pilot TV spot and supportive printed materials, - 
ard conduct audience-response research; (2) to conduct 
dissemination research in a five-State region on the 
pilot spot and to design and produce five additional 
spots; and (3) to test the pilot spot in other geographic 
regions, condcict dissaaination research on five 
spots, produce seven additional spots (one in Spanish), 
and' conduct audience-response research. 

Since 197^ this conponent has been expanded and is now 
taking a mult media approach (radio, billboards, newspapers, 
etc.) to its reseat^ch on the most effective ways to dissaninate 
materials aiid infonnation on child rearing. 

StatLU . Program inplementation began in 1973; current work 
is fundefi through December 31,' 1976. 

fiuiding . 

Fiscal year 1973 $675,000 

Fiscal year 197^ 605,288 

Fiscal year 1975 8l6,D00 

Fiscal year 1976 980,000 

Total ii", 076 ,288 

^Percent of institutional total. 

AccomptUlmznt^ . By the summer of 1976, the multimedia . 
training carponent will have yielded five major training 
packages to be used by parents, paraprofessionals, ard 
those people who do training in the child care area. 
The packages, both in English and Spanish, will have 
been created, d' eloped, fully tested, and where necessary 
revised and rea.^, for canmercial publication. ■ 
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By sumner of 1976 the parenting infonnat ion model ^ill 
have been conpletely developed, refined, and ready for 
full-scale dissemination operations and/or replication - 
at other sites. 

Under the mixed media research component six lfejor TV 
spots (30/60 seconds) have been developed, market tested, 
and fully researched along with the effectiveness measurements 
utilizing the press, radio, and billboards, 1^^^o of the 
spots are iii Spanish and six are in English. 



Dates 

Jul^^ 23-2^1., 
X 1974 



Oct, 22-23, 
1975 



lect officer 



Eunice Turk, Robei't 
Guthrie, Jerrold 
Sandler, outside 
consultants 

Carter Collins, 
other NIE staff 



Activity 
Major review. 



Major review. 



Project 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

There are two major components under this program area, 
a Spanish social education curriculum piece and teacher 
characteristic study. Each is briefly treated below. 

Social Education/Spanish Translation 

Ob jzcXAVU and 6tijCutzglQA . SEDL English version of 
Social English I, 11^ and III had proven to be extremely 
effective and successful with English-speaking students. 
The objective then, became that of detemlning whether 
a Spanish, culturally relevant, version wou^d be just 
as effective with Spanish speakers, 

Statiu . This was funded over time, in fiscal year 
1976; work will be corpleted Septenber 30^ 1977. 

landing , 

• Fiscal year 1976 $72,000 (*2?) %. 

^Percent of institutional total. 

By midsummer 1976, the entire Social Education/Spanish 
version will be canpleted and ready for carmercial publication. 
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Acaompla>hm(i^it6 . By niidsuTrn-i-r 1976 , the entire .Serial 
Education/Spanish version vri. 1 be conpleted and ready 
•for ccmnerclal publication. 



Dates 



Project officer 



Activity 



Aug 



83 1973 



NIE staff, outside 
consultants . 



Major review 
at SEDL. 



Oct 



24, 1973 



NjE staff 



Program review 
at NIE. 



*Most of the program monitors made periodic trips to 
SEDL throughout the period fron 1972 to date. 



Lau Task Force Report Project 

This'- project has two inte*:T:^elated but distinct conponents* 
These are' the- Lau Remedies Conference and the Bilingual- 
teacher characteristic- study. 

The Lau Conference was held ixi June 1976 at SEDL in Austin, 
Tex. At the 'conference several research papers dealing 
with various aspects -of OCR's recanmended remedies for 
school districts founa not to be in conpliance with the 
SupreiTie Court's Lau decision were presented. Panels of 
discussants and invited partlclpaiUs thoroughly discussed 
and critiqued each of the research papers, A full report 
of the coni^erence will be available to all Interested 9 
. parties . 



Bilingual Teacher Characteristic Study 

Objzc^t^^^ ^^^^ A.t^eg^e^ > The main objective of this 

research will be to determine if and how the learning 

processes in- Mexican .American children are influenced 

by cultural backgro'jnd. Once such a doVc-r^iination is 

made, the objective ;^rill be to find ways adapt instructional 

modes to better acconmodate the leairdnc r-oeds of 

Mexican American students. 

StoutLU . During the fiscal year 1976, a full^y^ developed research 
design will be formulated 3 thoroughly reviewed 3 further 
refined if nece^sazy, and finally approved. It is. expected 
that in fiscal year 1977 the iirplementation of the design 
will take place. 
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Funding . 

Fiscal year 1976 / . . . . $97,998 ,(*3^.) 
,*Percent of Institutional total. 

AaaompJU^hmiintii . Social Education Cyrriculum Packages 
,mve iDeen prepared. • ' 



Aug. 3, 1973 



Project" officer • 

NIE staff , outside 
consultants. ■ 



. Oct. 24, 1973 NIE staff 



Activity 

Major review 
at SEDL. 

Program review 
at NIE. 



*Mctet-of the prqgl;^ monitors made periodic trips to 
SEDD-vthroughout the period from 1972 to date. 

y;>. 

- / . - . 
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2. cuirent non-III£ projects 



Project 



Objectives and strategies 



i'lt' \d:E [hllorial Follfw 'ihr'jug.^ 
\^Kim>n is Till experbi'ntul con- 
iMTity action progran desigried to 
assist, in a' research setting, 
the overall developnent of cfilldran 
enrolled In kindergarten tlirou^'ji 
third grade 'from low-lncore 
fanilies and ro anpUfV the 
educational , 'ns made by such 
chlldi-en in Head Start and other 
slMlar quality prescliool prcEranis. 

Follcw Througli is deslg:ie<^, to 
operate coq3eratively betvecn the 
Inderal Govenment, local education 
.agencies (l£A's), and sponsore. 
Gnmts are made to \ordl education 
apencies provided for instruc- 
tional, social, and other ser/ices. 
Sponsors are specialists in 
elementary education 'and child 
.development advocating theories 
relative to tlie education of 
young, disadvantaged children wtio 
have been encouraged to work with 
USOE and I£A's irr translating 
their theories into practice, 
These sponsors represent several 
models of instruction and 
learning. (SEDL is one of the 
participating xscr in the 
program. ) 



Status 

SiiDL's Foliav' TlinjUfji prugr'aT is 
now in Its ei,t.t.'i ye,:Li\ If fu-idlng 
ir> continued, tlie prcgroT! will be 
cotnpleted in Jane I978. ■ 



Funding 
Fiscal -year: 

1969.. $183,151 m 

1970... 359,733 (*9^) 
i971-...'J3l,712 (»11^ 
m.., Ml, Vim') 
1973.. .'^53,186 (»12?) 
1971.. ^^03, 000 (»12?) 
1975.. .382,850 mt) 
1976. .. 363.708 {*m 
Toul pyij^ , 

*?eKent of institu- 
tional total. 



Accoiiplishn 

Pran I969 to 1977, SEl 
Througii program wlU 1 
33,552 children (K-3) 
teachers (ana an addll 
aides) in ^ States. : 
the R)llow Ihrou^ pre 
oped 22 curriculum lt€ 
in conjunction with th 
of which are— 
Learning Through lar 

(Bilingual Early E 

programs). 
Classroom Strategies 

(Bilingual Earl^ E 

programs). 
Cultural Pflevancy C 

(Bllin^al EarlJ E 

program). 
Oral Language Englls 

III. IV. 



er|c 





■■'."al^le 2 Cuirent non-NIE pix)jects 


d strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Accomplishments 


^0 


il Follav Ihroughi 
perimental ccm- 
ogram designed to 
earch setting, 
lopinent of chlldi^en 
.ergarten tlTt^ouf'^i 
I lew-income 
amplify the 
s made by such 
Start and other * 
preschool prcgraris. 

R desl^ied to* 
Lvely betv/een the ' 
It, loc^l education 
, and sponsors . 
to local education 
i for Ins true - 
and other services, 
ilallsts In 
:lon and child 
Jatlng theories. 
!ducatlon of 
iged children v;ho 
Jged to work v;lth 
1 translating 
itc practice, 
^present several 
it ion and 
is one of the 
rjsors In the 


SKDL's • Kollav piV'^-;;i*:i-j 
now in its elrrith yeai\ II* r.L'iiin;^ 
io continued, t.iK? pr:;rn:j:i will be- 
completed In .Tu'ie 197^. 


Fiscal vear: 
1969.. $183,151 (*5^) 
1970... 359,783 (*9^) 
1971.. JiSl, 712 (*ll^) 
197:^... '^^17, 373 (*10^) 
I97^..'.'i53,l86 (*12>;) 
197^. ..^03,000 (*12^) 
1975... 382 ,850 (*ii^) 
1976. ..363,708 (*li?) 

Total 3,07^,7t)3 

^Percent of institu- 
tional total. 

/ 


Fran I969 to 1977, SEDL's Follow 
Through pr'ogram will, have sexve'd 
33,552 children (K-3) and 1,215 
•teachers (and an additional 1,215 
aides) in ^ States. In addition, 
the Follow Ihrou^i progran has devel- 
oped 22 curriculum items to be used 
in conjunction with the model, some 
of which ars-* 

Learning Through Language Component 
(Bilingual Early EHementary 
programs ) . rr 
Classroom Strategies -Component 
(Bilingi^al Early Elementary 
programs ) . 
Cultural^ Relevancy Component 
(Bilingual Early Elementary 
program). 
Oral langua^ English Book I, II 
III, IV. 
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Ability 
Developnife/it • 
Project for 
Flve-Yeal'-Olds 



Objectives a-^d strategies 



Tlie Ability tevelopma;t program 
Is desipied to assist tlie clriss- 
roon teacher 1". nairjlr^^;!:;!!]!^ the 
moderately hanllcapped child 
within the Bilingual Kindergarten 
program. Emphasis is placed upon 
a developrnental rather than a 
deficit approach In classroom 
instruction and teacher training. 
Ths primary objective Is to develop 
specific products which '411 
supplement the previously 
developed Bllinpjal Kindergarten 
program ard will provide a means . 
of individualising instruction 
for tie han'dicapjped chilli" within 
the classrocm. 



The Regional Resource Center (for 
the Tkas region) was established 
by the Bureau for the Education 
of th^ Hajxlicapped to support , 



Status 



IMs project was funded by the 
Bureau of Education for ti;e 
ilaiiUcapped, U30F., foi' a 2-year 
period extending from-,.lune 1, 1975, 
,hrou0i May 31, 1977. 



The current year, 1976-77, is the 
thii^ project year and activities 
fall under two gsneral categDrles: 
• Technical assistance to the 



Funding 



Iscal yeat: 
1975.. ,.$108,828 

1976.... 118 ,g 
Total... 227, 27« 



Accomplishments 



X 



I^e RegioraL Resource 
Center Is funded under 
a subcontract lYoin the 
Itexas Educatlcn Agency 
E A): the original 



Development of the Mora 
nianuals, Woridng with Par 
Handicapped Children, ^ 
con los padred de nlnos a 
intiabilidades , HowTpjll 
Iby Shelves Without Enotj 
Po'cketbook, and Como ner. 
Estantes con juguetes sir 
imcho dinsro , has been cc 
These manuals are being p 
the Council for Exceptior 
(Reston, Va.) and will be 
in March 1976. Developue 
Spffliish/Biglish Language 
Screening has been cample 
projected publication pl^ 
the suimer 1976. , 

Supplementary classroom £ 
vrfiich Include observatioi 
activity carrls, and actli 
use by the classroan teai 
been desigied and are be. 
in ei^t classrooms In Ai 
San Antoilo, Tex. The 0" 
Checldlsts for reftrral . 
pilot tested during the 
school year in day care 
garten classes. Field t 
the OCR will be conpletfr 
1976-77 school year. 



The Texas RRC has helped 
niultipleJianllcapped chi 
needed services within t 
years ; each month , the F 
over 150 telephone 
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J strategies 


Status 


Funding 


Accomplishments 


Lopment program 
jsist the class- 
nainst reaming the 
i^apped child 
jual Kindergarten 
Ls is placed upon 
rather than a 

in classroom 
beacher training. 
:tive is to develop 
5 which will 
reviously . 
jal Kindergarten 

provide a means 
ng instruction 


This project was funded by the 
Bureau'of Education for, tiie 
Haiiilcapped, USO^:, fnr' a 2-year' 
period extending froin June 1- 1975, 
throuati May 31, 1977. 

t 
•» 


Fiscal year: 
1975.... no8, 828 
1970.... 118,^^50' 
Total... 22? ;27H 

« 

- 


Development of the inforamtion 
manuals, Wor^dng with Parents of 
Handicapped Children, Trabajando . 
con los padred de ninos con 
ihhabilidades , How f'lli ^our 
Iby Shelves Without Enptying Your 
POcketbookj and Como Uenar Sus 
Estantes con Juguetes sin gastar 
nuclio dlneroj has been completed. 
These manuals are being published by 
the Council for Exceptional Children 
(Reston, Va.) and will be available 
in March 1976. Developnent of the 
Spanish/Ehglish Language Performance 
Screening l-ias been completed, with 
projected publication planned for 
the suimier 1976. 

.Supplementary classroom activities 
which include observation cards ^ 
activity cards y and action cards for 
use by the classroom teacher have 
been desired and are being tested 
in ei^t ^classrooms in Austin and 
San Antonio, Tex. The Observational 
Checklists for referral, are being 
pilot tested during the 1975-76 
school year in day care and kinder- 
^teri classes. Field testing of 
the OCR will be conpleted during the 
1976-77 school year. 


ource Center (for 
i) was established 
»r the Education 
ed to support 


The current year, 1976-77, is the 
third project year and activities 
fall under two general categories: 
- • Technical assistance to the 
^:ate edu(j|tj|on apencv. 


The Regional Resooi'ce' 
Center is funded under 
a subcontract Vrom the 
l^xas Education Agency 
CSE^A) 1 the orifdnal 


The Texas HRC has helped over' 1,000 1 
multiple -handicapped children find 
needed services within the last 2 
1 years; each month, the RRC processes 
1 over 150 telephone or written 



I 



Project 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


1 Funding 


Accompli shmi 


/ 


pupli appraisal services in the 
special Education in Texas . lie 
ndt;i,ion of center is to provide 
a service 'yehlrle. which can lead 
tcward mev.'^i the educational 
needs of eveiy handicapped child 
in Texas by I98O. Theie Eire three 
broad goals v/hlch are by necessity 
sequentially arranged mO. therefore 
interdependent : 

• .To develop a process that vdll 
culjiiinate in a canprehensive 
individual student -need pro- 
file for every exceptional 
child. 

• To develop a ccfrprehenslve 1 
educational progran for each 
exceptional child based on 

the individual student-need 
profile. 

• To develop a process of 

• ijnplementation which will 
coordinate all available 
res,ources to meet the educa- 
tional needs of each excep- 
tional child as described by. 
the profile and subsequent 
program devieloped fron that 
profile. 


regional education service 
centers, and local education 
agsncies regarding best 
practices; states of , the art; 
policy and legal Interpreta- 
tions; -end inplenentatlon of 
'pupil-appraisal techniques. 
• Service on a zero-reject basis, 
of referrals characterized as 
ccmplex; rare and inexplicable 
cases .of handicapped pupils 
where all I'iiowri Ipcal and 
regional i-esources have been 
exhaustecJ. 

■ 


funding source for 
the project 3s BEJi, 

Fiscal year: 
197^.. $121, 839 (*3%) 
1975... 371,873 (*11^) 
1976... 396 ,298 (*12^) 
Total., ^90, 010 

^Percent of institu- 
tional tot.nl. 


requests. In addition 
has provided over 12,0l 
of training to special 
personnel In over 90* w< 
training conferences Ij 
'The profeeslonal staff 
have also developed an 
a software package thai 
a computerized listing 
1,^00 sources of servi( 
assistance in Texas fa 
individuals. The 3y3t< 
L?3dated throu^ a conp\ 
mat ion network located 
tlon service centers iJ 
research studies have 1 
by the RRC: 

• Individualized Proi 
the Severely Moltii 
Jeannette -Walker a 
Technical Report Nc 
June 1975. 

• Pupil Appraisal 19* 
A Delphi Study.. H< 
and others. Technic 
No. 2, SEDL, March 


Management 

Improvement 

Project 


SEDL has provided^ the affirmative 
action office of Virginia State 
College with the follcwing types 
of technical assistance: 
• A review of experience that - 
sane other Institutions have 4 


Ihe Management Information project 
is currently in its second year. 


Funding Is frxxn Vlr- 
gLnia State College 
as fallows: 
Fiscal year; 
1975... $5^,21*0 

1975... n.oi*5 

Total.. 65 ,2d5 


Hie project will" be coi 
June 30, 1976. 
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|1 services In th? ^ 
Ion In Texas , itie 

center is to pi'ovlde 
[cle which can lead 

the educatlonaJ; 

handicapped child 
'80.. There ar^ three 
Ich are by necessity 
rranged and therefore 

a process thct will 
In a caipreh\?nslve 

student-need pro- 
very exceptional 

a ccrrprehenslve 
L progran for each 

child based on 
3ual student -need 

a process of 
ion which will 
all available 
» meet thie educa- 

of each excep- 
d as described by 
.and subsequent 
loped from that 



Funding 



ed the afTlrmative 
Virginia State 
following types 
slstance: 
experience that 
Institutions have 



regional education ser^/ice 
centers, and local education 
agencies regarding best 
practices; states of the art; 
policy and legal interpret a- 
tionsj and irrplementation of 
pupil-appraisal tecinlques . 
• Service on a zero-reject basis, 
or referrals charac^ Ized as 
ccrrplex; rare and inejcpllcable 
cases of handicapped pupils 
where all known local and 
regional resources have been 
exhausted. 



The Management InforrTiation project 
is currently In its second year. 



j funding source for 
jthe project is BEH. 

[Fiscal year: 

197^.. $121, 839 {*3%) 
1975... 371,873 (»ll^) 
1976... 396 ,298 (»12^) 
Total.. b90,OiO 

*Percent of liistltu- 
tional total. 



Accomplishments 



requests. In addition, the RRC 
has provided over 12,000 man-^ours 
of training to special education 
personnel In over 90 workshops and 
training conferences in the State. 
The professional staff of the RRC 
have also developed and lirplemented 
a software package that contains 
a computerized llstirg of over 
1,^00 sources of services and 
assistance In Texas for handicapped 
Individuals. The system is regularly 
ipdated throu^i a conputerized Infor- 
mation network located In 20 educa- 
tion service centers in Texas'. IWo 
research studies have be^ published 
by the RRC: 
• Individualized Programtnp; for 
the Severely Multipl e Handicap ped 



Jeannette Walker and others , 
Technical Pteport No. 1, SEDL, 
June 1975. 
• Pupil Appraisa l 1975 to 1990- 
- Del ■ ^ ' ' 



Funding is from Vir- 
ginia State College 
as follows: 

^197^.!?t5^,2/J0 
1975. . . 11,0^5 
Total. .65,265 



A Delphi" ^tudy . Henry Morrow" 
ana others, Techracal Report 
No. 2, SEXiL, Marxjh 1976. 



Hie project will be conpleted by 
June 3d, 1976. 



EKLC 



/ 



1 . Project 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


Funding 


^ Accomplishments 




had with affirmative action 
requirements. 

• An exemplary canputerlzed 
InforiTBtlon system developed 
to rneet the requirements of 
Equal Einplpyment C^portunlty 
•Cannfiission (EEOC) reporting. 

There are three critical focuses 
for an Affirmative Action Infoi>- 
mation Systan: (1) Required re- 
ports to the EEOC, (2) EEOC- " 
required procedures, and (3) EEOC- 
required documentation. Examples 
of activities under this contract 
include the following: 

• Conduct an analysis and prepare 
a report on the current 
availability of data which 

are required in EEOC.^ reports . 

• Design procedures for gathering 
additional data required for- 

• EEOC reports . 
0 Develop and pilot test 

affinnatlve action infomation 
file. 






■ 


Working Papers 
In 

Sociollngulstics 


The principal objective of the 
working-papers series is to 
solicit, review, print, ard 
distribute professional papere 
in the field of sociolln©ilstics . 
T^>e series is made available 
without charge to scholars and 
students in the field. Under the 
direction of two SEDL staff 
associate members, preliminary 


j The working papers are in their 
second year. 


Ihe funding agency is 
the Social Science 
ffesearch Council and 
the project has been 
funded fbr 2 years at • 
$1^,000. The project 
will conclude October 
30, 1976. 


In 1975-76 the papers we 
to a membership of 550 3 
and 34 foreign countrlej 
has published 13 working 
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status 



imatlve action 



conputerlzed 
lysten developed 
«qulrements of 
lent C^porcunlty 
SEOC) reporting, 
xrltlcal focuses 
Action Infor- 
1) Required re- 
(2).EE0C- 
, and (3) EEOC- 
;atlon. Examples 
Jer this contract 
King: 

nalysls and prepare 
he current 
of data which 
In EEOC reports, 
aures for ^thering 
ta required for 

Hot test 
action InfcTnatlon 



jectlve of the 
eries Is to 
print, and 
sslonal papers 
soclolingoi sties . 
' available 
scholars and 
field. Under the 
SEDL staff f 
preliminary 



Funding 



The vvorking papers are in their 
second year. ■ 



The funding agency is 
the Social Science 
Research Council and 
the project has been 
funded for 2 years at 
$14,000. The project 
v;ill conclude October 
30, 1976. 



Accomplishments 



In 1975-76 the papers were mailed 
to a membership of 550 in 39 States 
and 34 foreign countries. SEDL 
has published 13 working papers. 
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■ I" reject 


Objectives and strategies 


Status 


Fundi gg 


Accompli i 






working papers in sociolingulstics 
are solicited and advanced graduate 
students in universities reviewed, 
and if accepted, ctre issiaed by 
SEDL and mailed to,- a reading 
membership. 






1 

] 




Project 
EchD 


The project has two principal 
objectives: Tb field test, 
evaluate, and revise supplementary 
curriculum designed for 15r-y ear-old 
langua^ and learning disabled 
students, and to test and evtiluate 
dissemination/replication stj^te- 
gles. ' 'I 

- , ' \ 


The project began in 197^ and will 
conclude' June 30, 1976. 


SED^ is funded under 
a subcontract fron the 
Education Service 
Center XII in Waco, 
Tex.; the Service . 
Center and the Texas 
Education Agency are 
the prime contracco^^ 
under a grant from 
the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped. 
Raiding has been as 
follows : 

Fiscal year: 
197^.... $75,000 
1975.... 78,760 
^tal..I5T!75cr 


Durine 197 5-7 d Prelect: 
conplete field testing 
of 30 cuiriculum packa^ 
designed for 15-year-cn. 
with langaags and leam 
ties(iyLD). These 30 
called ralninodules— hav 
as supplement 33:7 classr 
in three content areas: 
language arts, and scie 
minimodules are used wi 
additional caiponents: 
management system and a 
appraisal system for id 
potential users. Echo 
materials are presently 
in five school district 
and' are being evaluated 
potential national use ' 




Television 
Series for 
Mexican 
Anericari High 
School Students 


The bro?>i objective of this project 
is to develop 1 pilot program and 
10 subsequent programs in a 
television series designed to 
reduce minority Isolation in 
desegregated schools and to 
specifically direct the programs 
ta^;alri r^xican Anerican teenagers . 


Design and production of the 30- 
mlnute pilot progran was ccrrpleted 
in Febmary 1976; the' program was 
evalvated in Texas, New Mexico,' 
and Arizona during March, Pro- 
duction or the 10-part series, en- 
titled "La Esquina," is now in 
progress . 


The project is funded 
by the U.S. Office. of 
Education under E5-AA 
Regional Educational 
Television program 
fUnds in the aticunt of 
$2^9,999 (fiscal year 
1976). 


By December 31, 1976, t! 
will have produced 10 ti 
programs in a series to 
available to public teli 
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pers in socio linguistics 
ted arfi advanced graduate 
n universities reviewed, 
Bpted, ctre Issued by 
Mled to a reading 



has tv;o principal 
Tb field test, 
•jTd revise supplementary 
desj.gned for 15-year-old 
|i learning disabled 
Lrtl to test and evaluate 
bn/re plication st rate- 



Funding 



Ihe project began in 197^ and will 
conclude June 30, 1976, 



SEDL is funded under 
a subcontract fron the 
Education Service 
Center XII in Waco, 
Tex. ; the Service 
Center and the Texas 
Education Agency are 
the prime ccntraccore 
under a grant from 



Accajp^sfgents 



)Jective of this project 

>p 1 pilot progra-n a-^d 
^t prograids in a 

leries desigied to 

Ity Isolation in 
schools and to 
direct the programs 

an /Vnerican teenagers . 



Design and production of the 30- 
minute pilot pr.ograin was carpi eted 
in February 1976 ; the program was 
evalua':ed In Texas, New. Mexico, 
and Arizona during T^rch, Pro- 
duction of the 10-part series, en- 
titled "La Esquina," is now in 
proj^^ss . 



for the Handicapped, 
Funding has been as 
I follows : 

Fiscal year: 
197^..,, $75,000 
1975..,. 7637 6c 
Ibtal.. 1537750 



DLiring 1975-76, Project Echo will 
ccqplete Held testing and revision 
of 30 cuiriculum packages specially 
designed for i5-year-old students 
with language and learning disabili- 
ties (VID). Ihese 30 packages- 
called niinlmodules—liave been prepared 
as supplenentary classroom materials 
.In three content areas: Mathematics, 



the bureau of Education lar^guage arts, and science, l^e 

fVir« t-ho U^in/^-l rt.->.-i«j->^ 3..1 _ « .... 



Ihe project is Ainded 
by the U.S. Office of 
Education under* ESAA 
Regional Educational 
Television program 
funds in the amount of 
$2^9,999 (fiscal year 
1976). 



minlmodules aj:^ used with two 
additional ccn?x>nenj:s : A classrocm 
management system and a screening/ 
appraisal system .for identifying 
potential users. Echo curriculum 
materials are presently being used 
in five -school districts in Ttexas 
and are, being evaluated by SEDL for 
potential national use by BEH. 



By December 31, 1976, the^ project 
will have produced 10 television 
programs In a series to be made 
available to public television. 
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Bilingual/ 
I Blcultural. 
"'Dencnstratlon 
I Project 



The series will attempt to show 
that marv problematic situations 
mlgl-X be averted and resolved. 
Ariglos, blacks, and ailccuios 
would understand that they ^operate 
m different "ccntext.-;" or 
"r^t/thms" ar^i that interaction/ 
act ion/re act ion/dec is Ic r'jnaking 
would all be facilitated if 
t4iey anticipated and respected 
these differences. 'The series will 
be available for broadcast over 
public television. 



Project objectives include: 
(1) To train adnvlnisti'atlve and 
Instructional staff in three 
alterrative billngual/bicultural 
instructioal approaches. 0) to 
provide technical assistance in 
accomplishing the effective 
administration of the bilingual/ 
blcultural project, anl (3) to . 
assess the first-year effectiveness 
of the three altewtive billrigual/ 
blcultural approaches to bilingual 
Instruction. (Assessment . is 
anticipated to be .nade throughout 
a 4-year period.) T^e SEDL project 
staff has initiated the development 
of , teacher training modules to be 
used in Inservlce training. 
These modules delineate the 
three distinct a;3proaches (behav- 
iorist, eclectic, child centered) 
to the Northside ISD Bilingual/ 
Blcultural Demonstration project. 



Status 



Funding 



Accompli shmer 



T^e NISD Bilingual/Blcultural 
Fteseaixih project corpleted its 
first year during the 1974-75 
school year. The project is 
scheduled for conpletion June 30, 
1976, althou^ application has 
been made for continued funding. 



SEDL is aaibccntract 
to the Northside 
Independent School 
ulstrict; funds for 
the project- are from 
title VII, ESAA. The 
SEDL subcontract is 
$16^^,060. 



Ihe evaluation of the j 
activities has not yet 
conpleted . Orientat la 
provided to the three i 
that are being Inpleme 
baseline data on studc 
collected. 
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; and strategies 
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>blenatlc situations 
[^ed ard resolved. 
ICS, and Chicanes 
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"contexts" or 

I that interaction/ 

Lon/d e c i s ioninakl ng 

facilitated if 
ited and respected 
Bices. The series wiU 

for broadcast over 
Lsion. 



Status 



ctives include: 
administrative and 

stcLf f in three 
bl llngiial A)i c u It u ral 
approaches, O to 
nlcal assistance in 
B the effective 
on of the bilingual/ 
i?oJpct, and (3) to 
Irst-year effectiveness 
t alternative bllLngual/ 
pproacl-ies to blUnpual 

(Assessment is 
to be made throu^out 
lod.) TV^ SEDL project 
itiated the developrnent 
;ralnlng modules to be 
rrvlce training. 
IS delineate the 
ict approaches (behav- 
fctic, child centered) 
iside ISD Bilingual/ 
temons trat ion project. 



The MISD B 11 ingual/Bi cultural 
research project ccmpleted its 
first yezir during the 197^-75 
Gchcol year. Il^e project is 
scheduled for c^jletlon June 30, 
1976, althou^;:application has 
been made for 'continued funding. 



Fundi ng 



Accompl ishments 



SEDL is a subcontract 
to the Northside 
Independent School 
District; funds for 
the proj ect are from . 
title VII, ESAA. The 
SEDL subcontract is 
$l6n,060. 



The evaluation of the project 
activities has not yet been 
conpleted. Orientation has been 
provided to the three approaches 
that are being inplemented and 
baseline data on student achievement 
collected. 
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Project 



Austin ISD 
ESAA Project 
Self 



Objectives and strategies 



The staff is currently developing 
a teacher-needs assessment survey 
in drder to better rneet the needs 
of Northsidfi ISD teachers and 
teacher assistants working with 
the project. They ai^ conducting 
onsite (by campus) continuous 
Inservlce training for teacters 
and for teacl-ier assistants in 
project management and Ijnplemen- 
tatlon Is beln^ provided to 
Northislde ISD adn-^uilstrative 
staff. Teach)ers and students 
Included In the Northslde ISD 
project are In grade levels 
klnderg?_rten thr<-;ugh gradv-^ 3, 



Status 



Funding 



The purpose of Project Self Is to 
work cooperatl\'ely with the Austin 
Independent School District in 
order to Increase the average 
dally attendance "of ar^proxlinately 
270 students In Johnston High 
School, Allan Junior High School, 
and Martin Jurdor High School, 
Ihe project has three components: 
Instructing ta.^t studc-its, the 
orientation of the sr.udents' 
teachers, and the ;'r.\^lT;ement an:( 
orientation of the st'..-<ients • 
parents. Th^e thiru^t of tiie 
student -training 'component is to 
develop student zkllVi in self- , 
mamgsment. self-rotivatlon, 
and Interpersonal ccrmunicatlon. 



The project was funded July 1, 
1975, ttirou^ June 30, I976, 



The project Is funded 
under the Emergency 
School Aid Act (ESAA) 
by liSOE for $63,186 
(fiscal year 1976 



Accomplis 



I Home visits have been 
■instructors in order t 
I support. An advisory 
J conslstlng of ^5 perse 
Icomnunlty, clvl€r or^gar 
j administrators,- and st 
[the project, 

I Attendance and academl 
[are the basis for meas 
J effectiveness of th^-^p 
j they are the nr>st obje 
I of evaluation. The ev 
I project activities hav 
conpieted. 
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better meeft-ie needs 
' ISD teachers and 
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ihers and students 
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through grade 3. 



of Project Self is to 
tlvely with' the Austin 
School District In 
re-'^"^ the average 
■/.>:e approxljnately 
in J of.. St on Hlgri 
1 JL•n^-, • Klgii School,. 
L-il • ..'.^ Sc}X)ol, 
las thj^ee components: 
.arget students, the 
f the students' 
i the -involvement and 
»f the students' 
thrust of the 
ling conponent ii' to 
nt skills In self- 
el f-inotl vat Ion, 
onal ccnnunication, 



Status 



Funding 



Acconipl ishments 



The project was funded July 1, 
1975, thrcugh June 30, 1976. • 



The project is funded 
under the Emergency 
School Aid Act (E3AA) 
by USOE for $63;l86 
(fiscal year 1976) . 



[Hone visits have been made by. the ■ 
I Instructors in order to gain parental 
[support. An advisory comnlttee 
I c::;sisting of ^5 persons fran:«t>£ 
ccfirnunlty, civic organizations, 
jadministj^ators, and students serves > 
■ the project . 

j Attendance "and academic^ inprovenient 
J are the - basis for measuring the 
i effectiveness of the pregram because 
jthey^are the nest objective means 
I of evaluat ion . Tne 'evaJ uat Ing 
I project activities have not been 
I conpleted. 
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Project 



I Center Standards 



Objectives and strategies 



Tne thrust df the ^.talT urlttitation 
corponent I3 to Ij^.fom the? teacher 
of- skills being taiiglit to the^low 
ADA students, Ihe thi^irst of tJ^e 
parent orientation ai>i Involvement- 
coni^oiient Is to orient pan?nts to 
what their chilc.ren are being 
tauglit ani involve them with their 
children and the total schicol 
envlroiXTisnt . 



Hie- objective of this project is 
to develop da^• care standards 
and .r^guLit ions designed for 
application on In-dlan reservations 
thrcughDut the United States, 
rederally recognized Indian • 
reser/ations are .exempt fron State 
reauipements on day care licensing. 
Here ai^ presently no existing 
regulations to q^uallfV either 
-vehicles or physical plants for 
licenses ■.■/hich would ireet the 
nodel stardards for day care 
licerislng as proposed in DHEW 
publication, "Ouides for Da,v Care 
Licensing," or other requlr^nents 
of existing Federal day care . 
programs. This project will 
assess the existing state of 
licensir^ on reservations, s^urvey 
the reeds as Indicated by tribe, 
and coorxiinate with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Indian' 
Health Service In the development 
of model codes for tribal adoption 



Work on this project was conpleted 
April 30, 1976. 



Funding 



This project is funded 
under a grant from 
the Office of Child 
Development, HEW, 
Sr $38,543. 



Accomplishments 



A task force, including 
and IHS , was f oisaed and 
develop day care standaj 
regulations. Pilot test 
ducted at five sites in 
Arizona, Washington, an( 
C^ta. There will be j 
care center standards ax 
for Indian reservations 
tor adoption. 
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the Office of Child 
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SOUTHWEST 

REGIONAL 

LABORATORY 



Richard Schutz, Executive Director 

4665 Lampson Avehue 

Los A|ainitos, California 90720 

(213)598 7661 



SWRL EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

^vp'^f °^ ^ J' ^° "^-'^ programmatic research 'and 
o'^fcccSS 't? ?^'^Sned to accon??lish two general . 

o^cccsTies. a) Producje a technology providing renlicable sv^t^ ' 
ZXti"?'' converting tg Lultrf/Ss^Sch iSS 
useful educational materials and procedures; and (2) develop 
ITr^"'"'^^^^' quality-verified instructiokl systems!lnd 
accompanying support systems required' for their use in thT 
tfri!^\^ f ^^"e^e^ possible, SWRL limits its opera- 

tions to R, & D. activities that advance the state of the 

Over the past 10 years, SWRL has been engaged in constructing 
demonstrating, and document i.^ advancesl^educStioS^J'S^veS^ 

thf fn^^?^°^n..^^ ^^y^^ transferred to the schools in 
the fom of quality-verified instructional product systems: 
of IT^ S^f f ^ f r t^^^cal assistance in the transfer 
nLi^L fTt "^^^^ial^ procedures to schools through 
publishers' editorial, manufacturing, and marketing staffsf 
and to the governmental and scholarly communities by publi- 

riK^S?hV?^ '-^^cf^^f"^^"""^ professional meetings, and 
distribution 01 SWRL documentation. In addition, SWRL products 
enable the schools to reliably produce important 'instructSm! 
outcones^ within the time and cost designated, credit theS 
iSn??fv^2S^ accomplishments for all. interested audiences, 

^ Identify deficiencies of individuals before thev become sei-lnn^ 
xnstructionai^rbblems, and plan instructionlfmoSfSatlons 

: based on the interpreted information. ^ciuiuns _ 

SV/RL's general program strategy is to direct its R & D 
S^^iTS^^^ research which, when combined with existing 

knowledge, will pemtt the creation of new and useful educa- 
tional products and k-stem configurations. SWRL treats 
development as a proc^pss of reducing uncertainty regarding ~ ' 
the efforts required to achieve prespecified outcomes SWRL 

^T^^^ by allocating and reallocating efforts 
among^different uncertainty-reducing possibilitie as 
activities are completed and knowledge accumulates.' 

SWRL 's present capacity and expertise for future work can be 
summarized categorically in terms of the following 10 aSas 
Q J^terdisciplinaiy research, (2) prograimiatic R. & D. 
(3) educational product development, (h) training/installation 

TsfTJZl^T.^' sy^eTlSSntr 
^o; meaia Dased R. & D. , (7) computer applications, (8) R. & d. 
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management, (9) postdoctoral and internship training, and 
(10) technical assistance for large-scale R. & D. The,, present 
program areas in coninunlcation skills, interactive systems, . 
basic skills in .bilingual/blcultural education, basic skills 
in fine arts, and instruction^ product selectibn constitute 
promising growth areas for programmatic R. & D. for which SWRL 
has had much experience. 

5 

SVffiL is a joint-powers agency created in 19^6 by the regents 
and trustees of the universities and collets and the State 
boards of education in Arizona, California, and Nevada. All 
of these Institutions are empowered by law to engage in edu- 
cational R. & D. However, they became signatories to the 
Joint Powers Agreement because of their convict ion -that many 
aspects of education can be adequately addressed -orxly by an 
institution totally dedicated to R. & D- in education. ^ SWRL 
is under the control of a board of directors composed of l8 
members, 12 appointed by the slgiatorj' members and 6 by the 
board of directors. Although SWRL's governance is drawn from 
three Southwestern States, its operations are national in 
scale, scope, and 'service. The. full board meets at least four 
times year, twice in California and once in Arizona and 
Nevada. In addition, standing and ad hoc board committees 
hold additional meetings with the director and his staff on 
spc'Cific matters when so .directed by the chairman of the boafd. 

A technical advisory panel is appointed by the executive di- 
rector with the advice and approval of the board of directors 
for each program area for which SWRL assumes contractual re- 
sponsibility. Each panel includes, distingaished scholars 
and professional leaders with national recognition and stature 
in the progi-^am area. These select advisers operate individu- 
ally and collectively to consul): and react concerning major 
features of the R. & D. as it progresses. • • * 



SWRL has progressed through the. several stages of maturity 
typical of R. & D. organizations and now has a' matrix structure 
The matrix structure incorporates the strongest ' features of- 
both functional and project organizations while avoiding most 
of their weaknesses. The' laboratory directorate is responsibl 
to the board of directors for planning, evaluation, and 

board of directors. Its membership consists of an executive 
director; director-, planning and program; director, admini- 
stration and general counsel; and director, operations and 
liaison.. Their functional responsibilities are .generally 
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described by their titles.- Long-ran^ plans are prepared by 
the directorate In the form of 5-year program plans approved 
by the board of directors, ffere specific plans are in the 
fom of proposals prepared by the staff and approved by the 
. directorate and submitted to funding agencies as" a basis for 
financial support. "Fine grained^' planning is in the form 
of both schedules aud reports prepared by wo.ric-unit staff in 
conjunction with program-area "coordinators. 

'The functional dimension of SWRL's matrix scructure Is de- 
fined by its four divisions. The product-djsign division 
conducts directed reseaoxh activities to generate specific in- 
formation related 'to aspects of products being developed by 
SWRL and to qualities that should be reflected in their de- 
sign. The product-development division conducts activities 
to generate Instructional systems and Instructional support 
systems. The product-integration division conducts activities 
to generate training systems. Installation systems, quality- 
as-surance systems, and infonnation systems related to various 
SWRL instructional and Instructional support systems. The 
division 6f resource ser^/ices provides shared functions of a 
liaison, logistic, and technical nature. Ihese support 
functions are Influenced strongjy by the research and develop- 
ment mission of the institution. Each division is divided 
into seVerai functional capability units, each of which in- 
cludes staff under the leadership of a capability-unit head. 

The project dimension of SWRL's or^lzational structure is 
defined In terms of program areas. At present these include 
communication skills, interactive systems, basic skills in 
blllngual/bicultural education, basic skills in fine arts. 
Instructional product selection, and mathematics. Fbr each 
program area, a program-area coordinatpr has cost, performance, 
and schedule responsibility for th^ project as set forth In 
a contiHctual statement of woric which, in turn, is reflected 
in approved task schedules. 

Vore specifically, program management using the matrix system 
at SWRL utilizes shared responsibilities between program-area 
coordinators (for projects operating across functional divisions) 
and capability-unit heads (for functlcnally homogeneous 
specialized staff and physical resources required to conduct 
•and advance the proCTajrinatic R. & D. obligations of the program 
areas). Once a contracted statanent of work for a program 
area (project) is negotiated, the program-area coordinator ' 
collaborates with appropriate capability-unit heads to prepare 
a set ^of task schedules setting forth research and development 
activities v/hich, taken as a whole, will result in completion 
of project tasks within budget arid on schedule. The director. 
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planning and program. Is responsible for approving scopes 
oT woric for sponsored R. & D. which define schedules and 
deliverables for the grant or contract . The director, 
operations and liaison, is responsible for the performance of 
all activities specified by the grant and contract provisions 
within budge1?;>and on schedule. 

Evaluation at SWRL is viewed as the operational application 
of self-corrective mechanisms to every aspect of SWRL' s proc- 
esses and products. Thus, the evaluation function is neither 
centralized nor decentralized; it is integral to and is mani- 
fest in tangible mechanisms that peraieate SWRL's operations 
and products. Evaluaticn at .SWRL is interactive and iterative. 
Feedback loops are incorporated as checks into all facets of 
SWRL's R. & D. As applied to product evaluation the self- 
corrective mechanisms have their own resource integrity as 
quality-assurance systems. The QA systems are architected 
and implemented with the same attention and integrity devoted 
to other elements of the product. Each QA system provides 
the education community with verified workable means fpr 
crediting the accoirplishments of students, teachers^chools, 
and school agencies in using the product . With theefe resourcs , 
schools nay treat evaluation not as a negative threat to 
identiiV. human-referenced educational problems that reflect 
adversely on the profession but as a positive potential for 
acknowledging" collaborative accoirplishments in education by 
the education profession on the behalf of the students the 
profession serves. 

External evaluation of SWRL's R. & D. operations and outcome^ 
is also continuous and cumuaative. The technlcal-advlsor^y 
panels, augmented by individual consultants as appropriate, 
regularly provide expert evaluations by critiquing products 
and processes and recommending inprovements in the R. & D. In 
addition, specialists in school districts evaluate SWRL's pro- 
ducts before they agree to their districts' participation in 
field tests, toreover, once a publisher enters into contract 
to" publish the iraterials, its editorial staff and consultants 
evaluate the materials and work with SWRL personnel to make 
any desirable changes. And finally, as the materials are 
distributed by the publishers, they are a^in evaluated by 
adoption a^ncies, school-Klistrict specialists, and conmunity 
groups . / 



Prograimatic R. & D. at SWRL involves interdependent, coordinated 
and cumulative interdisciplinary efforts of .professional/ 
technical specialists . SWRL has recruited a raultidisciplinaxy 
staff of the hi^est quality all of whom devote their full-time ' 
efforts to SWRL. Ftecruitment has drawn on national academic 
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talent and sought incaividuals well grounded in a discipline 
and with a high degree of conpetence and proficiency within 
areas of SWRL's expertise. In addition , the members of this 
staff have a concern and interest in real -world preblems in 
education and are capable of interactive team effort toward 
solutions. Academic discipline representation includes the 
specializations vrithin educaticrij the range of behavioral- 
science disciplines 3 art 3 business ^ conputer sciences, engineer- 
^Ingj English, information science, law, linguistics, mathe- 
matics, music, Spanish, and theater arts. 

The present staff includes 73 professional staff, 2 R. & D, 
interns, 5 support professional staff, and 17 clerical staff 
assigned as shown on the chart on the following page, 

SWRL has established a professional on-the-job training pro- 
gram for ethnic minorities because of the current shortage of 
minorities with college training in educational R. & D. It 
also . has a nonprofessional training program for* minorities 
in the conputer, audiovisual , and clerical fields . During 
1975 five persons participated in the professional progi^ 
and eight in the nonprofessional with an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $50,000. An educational-assistance program pro- 
viding tuition support for enployeps working on graduate 
degrees or taking academic courses] in SWRL 'a areas of Interests, 
and a teacher-fellow program -have been suspended because of v 
lack of funds. SWRL has provided postdoctoral experiences in 
collaboration with unive.rslties nationally, but the current 
dearth of funds to academic institutions for postdoctoral 
work has for the most part dried up the participation. • 



SWRL trains school administrators, teachers, and publisher 
personnel in the use of the SWRL-developed products. Nor- 
mally, the training/installation systan developed by SWRL for 
each educational product is used for this purpose. The train- 
ing/installation uses local district personnel resources to 
conduct brief sessions for teachere and other district person- 
nel. Ihese sessions are conducted by district -desigiated 
individuals who have received brief training for this purj^ose 
from SWRL or the publisher of the product. The efficacy of 
this approach is obvious and can be Illustrated by the fact 
that teachers in over ^2,000 classes and 7,^00 schools have 
received SWRL training without incremsntal R. & D. or train- 
ing costs. . 

SWRL training systems are currently being operated by local 
school districts on a nationwide basis in connection with 
the following product systems: 
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• Reading prograin 

• Composition program " . . * 

• Expressive I^guage program 

• Spelling program 

• Language and Concepts for. Spanish-Speaking Children 

• Kindergp.rten program 

• Art program 

• Music program 

Learning mastery systems ^ * 

. • Proficiency verificatic-n systems 

Apart from "Training Trainers" this extensive, training opera- 
tion requires no technical assistance from SWRL or other 
agencies external to phe school districts. 

In addition, SWRL has two formal R. & D. training programs fC 
nonstaff 3 which are presently not operational because of the 
absence of funds. A Graduate Associate program provides the 
opportunity for a limited number of outstanding graduate stu- 
dents to obtain practical experience in programmatic R. & D. 
activities for a limited period, during the suirmers. ' Under ar 
intem program, the SWRL directorate, in conjunction with 
the internes faculty adviser, worics out the intended intern- 
ship experience, which both benefits the SWRL woric program 
and is granted coui^e credit. ' ■ " 

SWRL has regularly cooperated with professional associations 
such as the American Educational Research Association, State 
associations, the Associat^ion ,for Educational Conmunication. 
and Technology, the National Council on Measurement and 
Evaluaticfi, and the International Reading Association in con- 
ducting trainii.g workshops in connection with their annual 
meetings . 

C . 

SVRL^s most direct and formal institutional relationships are. 
.through its governance structure, field tryouts, and distri- 
bution of products through the private sector. As a joint 
powers agency the laboratory is a formal and legal partner- 
ship of the State boards and departments of education, and 
the' university and college regents and trustees, in Arizor\?., 
California, and Nevada, augnented to represent private re- 
search organizations, private universities and colleges, schc 
districts, and.prl^/ate Industry. 

Each SWEL product trj^out involves a fomBl irr/:itutlonal re- 
lationship with participating school distric^ . , memorialized 
by a nonexclusive licensing agreement. The participating 
agencies finance the direct costs of the tryouts by paying "fc 
the production costs of materials and providing all personnel 
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and physical resources ; neither SWRL nor .the sponsors of its 
R,. & D. provides financial subsidization or other form of/ , 
monetary incentives to influence the institutional relation- 
■*' ship. SWRL^s 313 field tryouts have been condi ^ted in 672 

school districts in 25 States; 42,088 classes * 7,^00 schools 
have been involved with 995,358 participating ^ lis. The 
. scope of these' tryouts has required careful systematic attenr- 
tion to teacher training; data gathering, analysis, and 
reporting; and school "feedback" in order to preserve the excel- 
lent relations SWRL enjoys with schools. As for the private 
sector, SWRL now has ' exclusive licensing agreements with four 
major publishers for marketing and distribution of 10 of its 
programs, SWr?L has also engaged in a 5-year joint research 
effort with a prominent' industrial concern. 

Less fonral relationships are maintained by staff serving on ^ 
■ ' ' , commissions for State departments of educatiai, and as- officer^s, 

program directors, and membei^ of professional associations. « 

Facilities The 90, 000 -square -foot building occupied by SWRL is located 

near Los Angeles on a 12-acre site in Los Alamitos, and was 
, ecir^leted in 1972. In addition to housing general R. & 'D. 

r^octions, the facility provides special support for educational 

■ D. functions, including a conputer center, television.- 
studio, graphic-arts studio, instrumentation laboratory, simu- 
' lation laboratory, learning labs, film production, product- 
display areas, conference rooms ,* library, and printshop. ; 

The Tiistructional Developrrent Control and Monitoring .System . 
(Wm) i'u perhaps the best exairple of the uniqueness and so- 

• phistl :'ition of the , research-equipment systems developed and 
houS'-1 at SWRL. It is a' conputer-4Dased system which provides, 
a powuriUl mechanism allowing researchers to look intensively 
at teaching a-^d/or learning performance in any segment of an 
instructional seqj-.-nce, by collapsing time required to investi- ' 
gate, analyze, and vary instructional stimuli. IDCMS applica- 
tions contribute vo the technology for instructional research • 
and concurrently assist development of specific instructional 

• .prograins. The basic conponents. .of IDCMS include a system -- 

controller g(3neral -purpose digital, conputer), aludio and 
video subsystems; and terminal stations. 
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CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 



SWRL SYSTEMS FOR COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, 
NIE BASIC SKILLS - 



and ^t^^gloA . SV/PL h3'. : >en a single contractual 
effort which enconpassed several R. (Sc D. activities aimed at 
producing tangible products directly useful in lns.trucT;lon,^ 
research, testing/ -and Impl errientation in various siubject ^natter 
areas and for several .3cr/iol-grade levels //Beginning in 
fiscal year I9.76 SWRL wlU operate wlfh separate projects • 
.'"unded as individual pm jrams. This new contrao^t stems from 
previous work. They are outlined below: 

'{1) Communication Skills progr^n. This project began in 

1972. It is focused on directed research .an^^ 015 de- 
• veloping and implementing an instructional pr^ogram 

including reading^ spelling, expressive language', and 
■conpositlQn in grades- K-6. . The preposed fiscal year 
1976 contract will have renewal options- to 'November 30, 
^ 1977. . \ . - . 

(2) Basic Skills iri Blllngual/Blcultural Education. This ' 
project is a further development of an earlier pro- 
gram entitled: "Language and Concepts for Spanish- 
speaking Children" (LCS) , LCS began In 1972 and was 
conpleted in 197^. Ihfe BRISC program will deal with 
the development, research, testing, and LTplenentation 
of a bllingual/blcultural oral language and reading 
program for Spanish-speaking children in grades K-6. 
The proposed fiscal year 1976 contract will have re- 
newal options, to November 30, 1978. 

(3) Basic Skills in Fine Arts, This program began in 

1973. JThe project aims to develop and test teacher, 
.student and administrator materials for basic in-, 
structlon in art" and music in elementary schools. The 
teacher and student materials are being developed for 
nonspeclallst teachers who do not have training in 
either area. The proposed fiscal year 1976 contract 
will have renewal options t;o November 30, 1977. 

(4) Interactive Systems in Education. This program began 
in 1973. The project aims to develop and terv: systans 
for analyzing learning objectives ar'id instructional 
materials in readitig and math; to do basic research 

in language acquisition; to develop and test , systems 
of perfomance feedback to teachers and students; and 
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to develop and test diagnostic systems for use by 
teachers and students in classrooms. The proposed 
fiscal year 1976 contract will have renewal options 
to November 30, 1977- 
(5) Instructional Product Selection program. This pro- 
ject be^ In 1973. The objective of this final 
• year of activity will be to refine and test a package 
which can be used by various school personnel to 
Identify instructional products and programs which meet 
their needs , evaluate the performance data on these 
products, and decide among products to enploy. The 
project and funding' will be corrpleted by November 30, 
1976. ' ■• ^ 



Statai. Status information is provided above. 



Funding. The projects listed above will rect-lve program 
specific funding for the first time in the . life of the con- 
tract during fiscal year 1976 . - Prior to the current contract 
negotiations, SWRL received one contract aJ.location. 

■ Fiscal year 1973 .... $2,750,000 

Fiscal year 197^ 3,^08,364 

Fiscal year 1975 .... 2 ,192 ,000 

Ibtal ... . ■ . . *8, 350, 364 ■ 

«Tbtal SWRL f'jnding for fiscal years 1973-75. Total SWRL fund- 
ing to be negotiated for fiscal year 1976 based on type "A" 
continuation award will be $1,7153000. 



Accnmpti{>kme.nti> . This program's major accorrpllshments are 
outlined below: 

(1) Communication Skills program. Kindergarden reading 
program with teacher, student , aiid school-admlnistra- 
tioi materials. .Used in 10 percent of American school 
kindergarten programs. Communicat icn Skills program 
materials for teachers, students, and sch(/)ol admini- 
strators for grades K-3 in reading, corrposit ion , ex- 
pressive language, and spelling. 

(2) Basic Skills. Instruction for Spanish-Speaking Children. 
The initial program in this series delivered a program 
for English language and concept development for 
Spanish-speaking children in elementary schools (1975). 



(3) Basic Skills Instruction in the Fine Arts. This 

program has developed and tested currlcular and teach- 
ing materials for children, teachers, and school of- 
ficials in art and music for grades K-3. Prototypes 
of these materials are' presently being used in 
various American public schools. 

(il) Interactive^^ystems for Educatiani. This program has 
completed a conputerlzed instructional mana^ment 
system which gathers, processes, and reports on pupil 
instructional progress. In addition the program has 
completed a criterion-referenced testing program* for 
a major commercial reading and mathematics program^ 

(5) Instructional Product SelecHon'' program. This pro- 
ject has developed and lested a packaged program 
for inservice staff development which aids school 
personnel in making decisions about instructional pro- 
ducts under conslderatioi for school adoption. 



Dates 
1972-73 



^ Project officer 
Sue Brett 



Activities 

September 1972, re- 
view by panels B and 
D when projects trans- 
ferred from OE to NIE. 



197^-75 



Robert Cheslcy 



Xpr*i;L 1973 3 review 
6f management plans . 
by Rl Hodges (Lhlver- 
.sity of Chicago). 

August 19733 ^te visit 
by W. Sullivan, N. Chalk- 
er, R-. Wornwood. 

'October 197^3^ site 
visit by Diane Reinhard. 

January 197^ , site ■ 
v:|,sit. 

Perlodi.c phone calls 
and memos in J.97^ . 

mrch 19753 site visit 
with Dick Harbeck. 



May 19753 site visit, 



1 
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^ Dates 

L^975 to 
present 



Project officer 

Jackie Jenkins, 
Richardo Martinez, 
^^Varik Sobol, Kent 
Sullivan 3 Martin 
Engel 



Project 



Activities 

October 1975 , review 
of Communication Skills' 
program by L. Smith, 
J. Mason, and D. Thomas. 
NIE participaiits. P.' 
Sobol, Carl Frederik- 
sen, J. Jenkins. 

October 1975 3 review 
of art and music by 
L. Rubin, DeVecchia, 
and D. Thomas. 

fevj.ew of Basic Sld.lls 
.Instruction for. 
Spanish-Speaking Child- 
ren by A. Fiamirez, M. 
Silva (NIE), and R. 
[vfejtinez (NIE) . 

Review of interactive 
systems by W. Hlvely, 
A. Duncan, J. Churchill 
and G. Gei*ke (NIE) . 
Participants, P. Sobol 
and Kent Sullivan. 

January 1976 , site 
visit of art and music 
coirponents of SWRL, 
Frank Sobol and Martin 
Engel (NIE). \ 



COOPERATIVE DISSEMINATION AND LINKING AGENT TRAINING PROJECT 



Ob jt(iti\)(ii> and J^VyjuttQlo^ . This is one part of a project rep- 
resenting the cooperative efforts of eight labs and centers to 
, provide more effective di&semination in the area of educati-onal 
planning, management, and change support. The strategy is to 
/describe the set of resources and to develop a system for 
effectively presenting the resources to ^linking agents. 



This project began in fiscal year 1976 and is exDected 
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to continue in fiscal years 1977 and 1978. SWRL has a long 
history In developing Instructional materials and \otal in-- 
stinictlonal programs. As part of that activity, SWRL has 
developed programs and materials In two adminlstratldn/manage- 
ment/llnking areas : (1) Systems for assessing student s\ class- 
rooms, schools, and programs; and (2) training for teachers 
and administrators In assessment of needs and selection of 
materials. The cooperative project activities at SWRL are 
lodged in the Interactive Systems project. 



Funding . 

Fiscal year 1976 



. $^0,000 



Dates 



Project officer 



Dec. 16, 1975 8 L/C representa- 
tives, NIE ncnitor, 
NIE staff person 



Activities 



Fbrmal meeting. 



Mar. 1-5, Represent at Ives from Overview and plan- 

1976 ■ each L/C, 2 consul- nlng meeting. 

tants, NIE project 

monitor 



COMPLETED OR TERMINATED NIE PROJECTS 



Jhder the single-contract arrangement, no projects have been 
completed, but the .following activities have been: 



(1) The Kindergarten Reading program. 

(2) * Ihe Instructional Concepts program for preschool and 
kindergarten children. . 

Ihe Language and Concepts for Spanish-nSpeaking ' 
Children. 

(4) Speech Articulation Kits for correcting comriDn articu- 
lation problems of children in the primary grades. 
The Instructional Management System has been corrpleted. 
One phase of the Learning Mastery System. 
Development of the Instructional Product Selection Kit. 
(Some testing remains.) 



(3) 



(5) 
(6) 

(7) 
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m 

STANFORD CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT \i TEACHING 



s1on Since its inception the mission of the center has been 

the improvement of teaching in American schools. In 
. 1968 the work of the center was reorganized into three 
major progr*ams, which continue to the present: Heuristic 
Teaching (now the program on Teaching Effectivexiess) ; 
the Environment for Teaching; and Teaching Students fron 
Low-Income Areas (succeeded by Teaching and Linguistic 
Pluralism). Research, development, and dissemination 
activities, in each program have focused on teaching 
in elementary and secondary schools, with the exception 
of the now-concluded .Stanford"* project on Academic 
Governance, which was a portion of the Environment for 
Teaching program that dealt with Institutions' of higher 
education. 

In January 1973 the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Media and Technology became a part of the center; it 
now functions as the EMC Clearinghouse on Information* 
Resources, with expanded coverage including the field 
of library services. The Stanford Urban/Rural Leadership 
Training Instit,ute became a part of the center in 1970. 
The Hoover/Stanforxi .Teacher Corps project was initiated 
as part of the center on July 1, 1975, and is expected 
to corplete the first stage of its work in September 
1976. Smaller projects related to the improvement of 
teaching have been incorporated in a program of 
. exploratory and related^ studies. 

ITie above programs and projects have contributed directly 
to knowledge about and materials for use in improving 
teaching at various levels. Much of their output has 
direct iinpllcatlons for teacher education, both preservice 
and inservice, with increasing emphasis on the latter. 
But center staff members have always defined their task 
as giving particular attention to' strengthening . knowledge 
about teaching in'^ general rather than restricting themselves 
to specific problems of teacher education. 

Within its present definition of ^mission, the center has 
developed a degree of expertise and resources th^t is 
greater than the sum of its parts. ' Researchers have 
learned to work as teams, drawing on strengths reflecting 
various disciplflnes and areas of specialization. 
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Consequently, strong development and technical assistance 
ca.pacities have been developed. Although the c(=^ iter's 
location within a private university has to some degree 
Lijnited bqth funding possibilities and development of 
the kind of reward structui-^ that encourages technical 
assistance activities in State-supported institutions, 
the Urban/Rural Leadership Training Institute and the 
Koover/Stanford Teacher Corps project (each funded by 
the U.S. Office of Education) and a portion of the 
Environment for- Teaching program are rendering direct ^ 
technical assistance to educators, schools, and community 
members in the field. 

Work now being carried out reflects the center's ability 
to conduct basic and applied research on teaching 
strategies, behaviors, and styles; teacher, training 
(generic and .cui^riculurrv-specific, .preservice and 
ii'iservice) ; student achievement of cognitive and social- 
emotional objectives; aptitude-treatment interactions 
in teaching and learning; school structure and organization, 
school administration, and organizational development 
in school systems; evaluation of teachers; methods for 
changing student .attitudes affected by status characteistics 
such as race or- ethnicity; procedures for iinproving knowledge 
about and the teaching of bilingual, bidialectal, and' 
poverty-area children; community involvement; and 
dissemjjiation/utilizatiG;\. The extent to which the^ 
^ center can draw upon otlier existing areas of expertise 
at Stanford will depend in part upon decisions as to 
its future mission. 

The attitude of SCRDT staff towajrxi development activities 

has been affected by "the Stanford setting. TKe" center 

2 3 pait of a school -o'f education repeatedly rahked at 

the top in peer-gr-oup surveys, whose scholarly activities • 

are at the cutting -edge of ;\uman knowledge.. Consequently, 

members of the Stanforxi Center have emphasized the generatior 

and dissemination of new toiowledge .based on empirical and 

analytical research and have given second priority to 

the development of "hands on;' products. ^ 

During, the last decade the center has made oignificant 
advances toward achieving its mission. Over the next; ; 
few years, conmitted- programs vrill continue to capitalize „ 
on the cxxrrent expertise and leadership in the fields / 
of teaching and teacher education. However, there are 
sources of strength in the school of education and other 
departments at Stanford that are not engaged in the present 
mission, but which could be profitably brought to bear 
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on the Nation's pressing educational problems* , Accordingly, 
we are now reexandning. our mission, with a view toward 
enlarging its scope in ways that take best advantage of 
our collective strengths. This expansion will be neither 
wholesale nor Indiscrlirdnate, but will focus on selected 
talent that matches the urgent needs demanding' attention 
on the educational scene. 

Several new ^^eas of enphasls figure prominently in 
our current discussions. 

Productivity in the schools is a prime concern. Unprecedented 
danands for public funds, dissatisfaction with the 
performance of educational insti\;utioris, and increased 
needs for educational services all press for greater 
results from each dollar to be spent on education in 
the future.. Educational finance and productivity 
research represents an endeavor for examining finance 
and productivity concerns in the educational sector 
in order to assess the implications of alternative 
methods of providing, organizing, and utilizing educational 
resources. Such research requires information on the 
consequences of present approaches as well as the 
Implications of alternative approaches for their* 
relative efficacies in the* use of the educational 
resources. .This research can be broken down into t:hree 
relatively distinct areas in finance and. three in 
productivity: Educational finance and social outcones; 
educational finance — allocations and burdens; policy 
aspects of educational finance; infonnation and evaluation 
'of educational productivity; organizational changes for 
increasing educational productivity; and educational 
technologies and educational productivity. The products 
of this research will be correlated with other results 
obtained by the, center's basic and applied research 
activities as described earlier. 

Great emphasis is also put on productivity, instructional 
irprovement , and organizational development in higher 
education. SCRDT has a unique opportunity to contribute 
to the inprovement of instruction and the furtherance of 
organizational development at the higher education levels. 
We build here on current instructional inprovement efforts* 
in the Stanford School of ^Humanities and Sciences, supported 
by 'private foundations; earlier work at the center, 
especially by sociologists; and current expertise in 
organizational theory and instructional technology in the 
school of education and in the departments of communication, 
sociology, political science, and philosophy as well as in 
top levels of the admiriistration in the university. 
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The SCRE/r teaching laboratory, although suffering currently 
from a lack' of Federal education-t^ R- & D- funds, win provide 
tools for studying and irrproving 'Me varied forms of 
postsecondary instruction,. 

Because the per unit cost of instruction is much gi^eater ] 
than in the lower schools, the cost \. oblem in postsecondary 
schools is especially sevare. Further financial stringencies 
in higher education will require', 11' the curr.-' culum is 
to ^remain rich, the offering of courses in areas vrtiich do 
not currently enroll large numbers of students but which 
are essential for a curriculum of the highest "caliber. 
Production of instructional programs that can be stored 
and retrieved for use by individual students a.:; a means 
of enriching the curriculum, adjusting the pace of instruction 
to individual needs, and ultimately providing a saving of 
highly skilled instructional time, is one aim of this 
exploratory development. 

Discussions will also focus on ethnicity and culturally 
pluralistic dirrensions in educational institutions. Several 
center programs are now aimed at the areas of educational 
equity and ethnic and. cultural pluralism. Our society has 
achieved inprovements during the past decade^ but the 
work has scarcely begun and remains as urgent" as ever. We 
propose to expand our work on technical problfer^s of achieving 
equity in the organization, teaching, and cui^culum of the 
'schools. We also propose to engage faculty wh\can help clarify 
the normative-philosophical questions as our Nation moves from a 
melting pot to a culturally pluralistic society. 

We need to re-dress imbalance of the last decade by bringing 
to bear the force of humanistic ar.d artistic studies upon our 
inquiries, particularly as they bear upon the field of in- 
struction. A small beginning has been made at the center,,, 
but much more could be done. 

Finally, knowledge for policymaking will be a topic for 
discussion. "Educational policy study" is a burgeoning area 
of concern which ^ims toward understanding the basic nature 
- of educational policy and how it is formed. Major public 
policies—including these in education—will always be formed 
partly, perhaps even largely, through- political processes; that is 
through trie mediating of numerous conrpeting interest groups. - 
There is continuous debate, and there should be. But better 
understanding of the process of policymaking is a significant- 
research goal. We are particularly concerned With the role 
of evidence, of available knowledge, in the making of policy. 
For instance, what is known about the effect of class size, 
school size, school organization, and similar variables on 
school effectiveness, and how does this knowledge base enter 
into the present policymaking as regards school financing? 
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We see a twofold need: (1) For a definitive Identification 
of major educational policy decisions confronting education 
decisionmakers of this country (at elementary , secondary^ 
and higher levels and at local, State, and Federal echelons) 
and (,2) the building of a .canprehenslve, lorig-term R. & D. 
program designed to yield practical procedures for using 
the available knowledge in significant policy areas. This 
is, of course, a shorthand way of covering an irrmense topic. 
The beginnings of this effort may be delineated, but only' 
the beginnings. There is a need for a much larger effort 
than now exists. Some of our. senior and distinguished 
faculty in the school of education are already joining 
hands with thejj- colleagues in several of the social science 
disclpl^ines in policy analysis and study. We would ^ 
hope that a coordi/iated and sustained interdlsclpllngpy ' j 

effort under the aegis of the center could bring this 
activity to an effective critical mass -within the next 
few years. 

From tMs- brief enumeration of illustrative emphases. It 
may fe<rnoted that sane, if not all, cut across several 
of NIE's six priority areas— as Indeed, do many of the 
-pressing problems of American education. It will be noted 
that they touch on the NIE priority areas of basic skills, 
local school problem solving, finance and productivity, 
and equity more than they deal with career education and 
dissemination. 

In the future expansion of the scope of the work of the - 
center, we aim to keep within a few areas of our special 
conpetence that bear upon urgent national needs. We 
v/elcone discussions with NIE, USOE, and others in the 
Federal Government as well as those in State and local ^ 
governments and private foundations who may be Interested 
in ways in which our center could be of assistance in 
working on these irnport ant areas of coRinon concern. 



The center is part of the .Stanford University School 
of Education. It is headed by. a director appointed by 
the dean of the school of education. An executive "board 
formulates overall policies within the framework of Stanford, 
l^l^/erslty School of Education and Stanford University policies. 
Research and development associates are appointed by 
the director after consultation. The dli-'ectors of -the 
major SCRDT programs and projects are represented on the 
executive board. An administrative cormittee handles 
decisions requiring action between meetings of the board. 
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For a number of years a nationwide advisory panel met 
periodically with the entire staff. Since the establishment 
of NIE's program pui^criase policy, the programs have tended 
to draw advice and evaluation from ad hoc groups from ' 
outside the ^oniversity who have specialized expertise 
in the work of each program. 

Just as the centW is looking toward expansion of its 
mls^'.ion and apprc|>riate alteration of and addition to 
its scope 9f worlF, so too are we considering how to 
modify ,the goverriance and advisory structures to match 
'the new mission. 



Center planning, budgeting, evaluation, and related 
decisions are carried .on by the director wltli the executive 
board. Administration and supporting services (methodology. 
Instructional technology and media, and publications 
and dissonln^tion) are provided on a center-wide basis; 
major policy decisions involving these services are J 
referred to the executive board. The three., supporting^ 
■^services exercise both a service- and a quality-control 
function; for example, all SCRDT reoorts are edited by 
the publications and 'dissemination unit, and major reports 
are also reviewed by ^experts not corjiected with the 
center. However, the NIE program purchase policy has 
encourag^^d a degree of decentralization with respect to 
evaluation, outside advice, budgeting, and relaxed^ 



The Stanford Center eirploys 4l full-time staff members 
and 60 part-time staff manbers. Specifically, there are 
20 professional support staff members, 20 on the clerical 
and secretarial staff, and 4? graduate^ research assistants. 
Currently there are 19 professional reseai^ch and development 
aSF>ociates, with ajiother schedu].ed to join the center and 
the Stanfoixi facult- Ln June 1976. Most of these R. & D. 
associates are mernber^s of the Stanford faculty; the portion 
of their time devoted to SCRDT work ranges from 15 
percent to 75 percent. Two nonf acuity R. & D. associates 
have^full-time appointments at the center. Ttie faculty . 
professionals represent the. departments of education, 
art, llr-guistlcs, psychology, sociology and statistics. 
The areas of specialization represented among R. & D. 
associates include art education, carmurdty Lnvolvonent , 
cultural pluralism, curriculum and instruction, educational 
organization and administration, educational psychology^ and 
sociology, higher education, linguistics, organizatiorxal 
and systems theoi-y, organizational developiiont in schogls, 

/. . 
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statistics,' methodology^ research design, teacher education, 
and teacMnc of biliri^^al .(Spaiiish-surnamed) and bidialectal 
childr'en. ^ 

Stanford 'University lias .an crctensive staff training program 
for personnel' at all levels from clerical and secretarial"^ 
tlirouf^h nonfaculty^ professionals. T^Iany SCRDT personnel have 
pa'rticipated in these training programs in recent years; 
data on the rtumher of staff trained and the amount of funds 
expended" on such training during fiscal year 1975 are not 
-available at -this v/riting. 

Kacu: ':y development at SCRET takes place ivithin the context 
-of the regular university program of promotion and tenure. 
Training for staff members outside the SCRDT context takes ' 
place largely thi-'ough v;orkshops and other field/practitioner 
relationships . - 

. / 

Stanford's position as a private university limits the extent 
of its field-related training p^tivities . Several such-activ- 
ities' have been carried on by center as noted in later 
sections. Training of minorities, women, and graduate student 
research assistants, has been of major concern to the center 
since ^its inception. Turning first to graduate s'tudents, 
approximately 115 persons who have' received Stanford doctorate 
Xt^ education or other fields have^ served as SCRDT research 
cissistants. Of these, 36 have, been v/omeni 12 have been member 
of mi^nority groups as that ^term is convent ionallS' defined. 

Itie* above tabulation does not inclu . the 47 current center 
reseai^ch assistants v;ho liave, not yet received their doctorates 
or a'. sizeable number of graduate student staff members v/ho 
have conpleted their cout^'se requirements and moved on to 
teaching or other positions hut have not completed their diss€ 
• tat ions. "Of these, latter tv/o gi^oups, 51 are women and 25 are 
members of minority groups . 



The center maintains close contact vath the Far V/est Laboratoi 
for Educational Research and Development, the California State 
Department of Education^ other universities in the San Francis 
area, and such California-based groups as the Association of 
California School Administrators (ACSA). Relationships with I 
through the center's Environment for Teaching (EFT) program, I 
been particularly close; the center mounted an exhibit at the 
ember 1975 annual meeting of ACSA and the California State Poc 



Association, and several center personnel have just 
canpleted a training package titled "An Organizational 
Perspective on Plmiiing and Problem Solving Schools 
for use in ACSA's Project Leadership T^alirhTg program 
for school administrators. I^e monograph that makes 
up pai't of the traininc ::"ckage is expected to receive 
wide distribution beyond the vrarkshops for which the 
basic pa(!kage is designed. 

Dr.- Alexander I. Law, chief. Office of Progr'am Evaluation 
and Research for the California State Department of 
Education, serves on the SCRDT executive board. Currently 
in the final stages of negotiation is a contract between 
the California State Department and the EFT program calling 
/ for an impact evaluation of California's e^ai'ly childhood ' 
education program- 
Contacts mth the Stanford Research Institute are currently 
maintained through a i.ieiriber of the SCRDT program' on Teaching 
Effectiveness . 

Other major linking and training 'activities include the 
Hoover/Stanford Teacher Corps project and the Stanford' 
Url-^in/Rural Leadership Training Institute, described 
in the "Current Non-NIE Projects" section. 



Since 1972 the center has been housed in a-building constructed 
with Federal fluids. Centrally located on the Stanford"^ 
campus, the SCRDT teaching laboratory is a tool for 
studying instruction in its various forms— large groups, _ 
regular classes, smll groups, tutorials, and" student-rrachine 
interaction. The vision behind this facility aimed 
tqv/ard experimental work on methods for inproving the 
effectiveness and efficiency of university instruction, 
especially at Stanford!. Fortunately, the building v;as_ 
plantied flexibly for changing use so that total space is- 
not wasted. The "flexible teaching laboratory" contains 
movable partitions that can be used to make different-sized 
classrooms, each linked to a computer and to remote-controlled 
tele^/ision cameras for recording student-teacher interaction. 

To produce training materials, the laboratory contains 
a film and TV studio. All these facilities are backed 
up by a sophisticated computerized information-retrieval 

syston. 

^.Berause of Federal funding levels and other problems we 
have not been able to take full advantage of this facility's 
unique and potentially' powerful advanced technological 
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capacity. We intend to remedy this situation. 

CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 

TEACHING AND LINGUISTIC PLURALISM 

ObjdctivcA and .'btAcUtgldi . The prograin attempts to 
identify specific teacher attitudes,- knrv:le<ige^ arKj teaching . 
behaviors associated with the successful \.eaching of 
bilingualA)idialectal pupils. Teacher-attitude measures ^ 
teacher tests, and classroan observations are used at 
various plia^es of the work. Pupil tests used as part of 
the regular evaluation process in the schools as well 
as instruments specifically designed by .the SCROT staff 
are utilize-d to validate hypotheses concerning effects 
of specific teacher characteristics on pupil achievement. 
The main goal of the project is to improve the education 
of bilingual and bidlalectal children by planned 
intervention bringing about an increase in effective 
teacher beliaviors. 

StcuUvs. SCRUr was 1.1-^.der contract with NIE in fiscal 
year 1973 for a project entitled "Program on Teaching 
Students fron Low Income Areas." The work unit directed 
by Dr. Robert Politser was separated in fiscal year 197^ 
from the larger project-, which was discontinued, -and 
provided support in fiscal yeai^ 1975 and fiscal year 
1976. /' At present the project has corpleted language-assessment 
instruments 'for children from bilingual and bidialectal 
backgrounds. It is currently designing a series of 
tests to measure specific teacher kiiowledge and skills ^ 
associated with successful teachii-ig of language arts to 
bilingual and bidialectal studetits. The project is 
scheduled for conpletion in fiscal year 1978. 

Accor7ip£a(mic>it6 . To dzite the following monographs have 
been produced: 

• A tes-t of proficiency in black standard and 
nonstandard speech«^ 

• An expo^riment in teaching readL^ig to bidialectal 
kiixiergarten children. 

• At error analysis of the spoken English of ^fexican- 
American pupils in a bilingual school and a monolingual 
school. 

• A production test in black standard and non3tandard 

• A^'pilot study of the effects of bilingual education 
on attitudes. towaixi ethnic groups. 



• A pilot steady of the attitudes tov^^ard ethnic 
groups of students in monolingual schools. 

• A pilot study concerning the development of a 
Spanish/Erigllsh proficiency test. 

• A revised Spanish/English grammar test. 

Tuncling . 

Fiscal yeai^ 1973 . » . \ . $3^,2^9 

Fiscal year 197^ 83,891 

Fiscal year 1975 221,^87 

Fiscal year 1976 3^3,367 

Total. ........ 682,99^ 

Date Project officer Activities 

March 1973 to Eunice Turk, Septenber 1973, site 

Novamber 197^ office of research visit review, NIE 

staff and ^2 external 
reviewers 3 Seymour 
Feshback and Paul 
Amon. 

April 197^, 3 NIE 
staff review proposal 
for continuation. 

December 197^ Mke O'Malley, ' Septanber 1975, 2-d.ay 
to p^^esent educational equity review, NIE staff 

and 3 external 
reviewers, -"Heidi Dulay, 
Louis Laosa, Orlando 
Taylor. . 

STATUS EQUALIZATION ^IN RACIALLY .INTEGRATED CLASSROOMS 

ObjzctvjQyS 'X I 6tAcitzgiQ^ . Over .the next 3 years, 

project persujjiel will take a model of status 

equalization^ developed in the laboratory and apply it 

to a public school setting in Berkeley, California. This 

will represenL a unique e:('fort to apply rigorously developed - 

laboratory work to the integrated classroom. . ' 
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StatLU,. The study was begun in January 1976 and is 
expected to continue for the next 3 years. 

Acconwta>im2.^vtS . It is too early to list accbmplishments 
at this time. 

TandZng . 

1976 $118,000 ■ 

1977 99,900 



1978 

Total . . 

Dates 

January 1976 
to present 



99,900 

317, aoo 



Pro.ject officer Activities 



Ray Rist, 

educational equity 



1. Oral and vn?itten 
discussion over 
startup. 

2. Site visit. 



TEACHING STUDENTS FROM LOW- INCOME AREAS 

nh/.P/.ruP^ and 6tAcvttql2^. This project focused K , 
basic problem in low-income areas. There exists a cuWal 
and socioeconomic disparity between the experiences X 
and the concerns of the students and the comnunlty. ^ 
?2acSers S Slnlstrators therefore need to deal more 
SlSlveS^^^tTproblms of carrrranication and motivation 
in the low-income-school ^setting. ^ ^ 

The ob^-ectlves of this study were to gain knowledge-and 
^veS; triniiig materials -dealing with conditions (teacher 
StSies ethnicity, desegregation, bilingual clas'^es 
^oSp fize', etcO wMch affect the motivation^of students 
g Sw-S^e schools. It also aimed at obtaining knowledge 
aboirc^ditions which affect teacher selection, turnover, 
and holding power in iow-incare schools 

The strategies employed included observational studies df 
IStu^ flat sSoT^eaching strategies arxi student engagement; 
SSirental studies "of tutor-student and" ccxrputer-student 
SerStiohj studies of teacher er^anent and principal 
behavior tJ-irough interviews, written instruments, and 
betovioral observations; studies of bilingual education 
involving auditory and written instruments; feedback 
SssiS^for teachers and o.:her school pers°r^-el; and 
techniques for strategies for engaging students. 
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StdtiU . Termjjiated' November 3O, lS7k. 

AacomplL{>himyit6 . The following technical reports have ^ 
come out of this project: (1) 'T he Impact of Changes in 
Selected Teacher Strategj.es o n B^ pFiisI^^TsUid ent Engiiement : 
Engag ing Features of CAI Situ^tIot -3 (Work Unit l); S t^iHT " 
Motivation and Engagement : Cl^ssrnm ^t:l-/npg_ rfork~LJnit II); 
and Student Control and Choice: 1h e5 r Effects on Stu dent 
Engagement in a CAI Arithmeti c_TagkjTijL_jx^ lnccme "S^ 

These R. & D. memoranda were issued: (1) "Teacher Strategies 
and Student Engagement in Low-Income Area Schools;" (2) "An 
Experijnent in Teaching Reading to Bidialectal Kindergarten 
Children;" and (3) "An Ei-ror Analysis of the Spoken F-iglish 
of Mexican-American Pupils in a Biiin^al School and a 
Monolingual School." •• 

In additj,on, a paper entitled "Student Control and Choice: 
Their Effects Upon Disadvantaged Children's Engagement in 
a CAI Arithmetic Task" was presented at the ISjH American 
Educational Research Association meeting, and a final report 
on the project was prepared. 

Funding . 

1 

Fiscal year 1973 ..... '25^1,375 

Fiscal year 197^ ' 6^1, 000 

Total '^m^ 

t'■\ unlto^<..ng kUtami . > 

Dates • Pro, , ■: ;v c; :':;' jgr Activity ■- 

r-'arch 1973 to Euni : '.a^c 1. September ]P73, site rev^'ew 
Novembei^ 197^1 by 2 WIE r.^arr, 2 external 

revl£v?er:-, 'Jrz. Se.^'mour Fesh 
back anrl :;obc--'c Tuthrie. 
2. January M.73, .^e visit, 
r>ferk Lohma-i_, ?-ul Potting--..r 
and E;inice Tuik. 
V 3. JunF IQ73, site visit, "Mark 

Loh.ifn and Eanice Turk. 

PRCGRAf^ ON TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS " ^. 

Cb/g-etcue^ and itiatcgid s . 'The objectives of- this program are ' 
tc study existing teacher-traiiartg products and procedur-es and 
t',, develop others, tovard the ijTprovQ,. ?nt of teacher behaviors 
a vJ strategies and of student achievem- -nt . 

The^ initial strategy ivas to carry out . corprehensive survey and 
an.dlysis of existing producrs; and to . -icorporate the best of ■ 
these, togetiier with the development .•. new products and procedurc^is ■ 
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where necessary, into training pack. i^es in the cognitive, 
social-emotional, and organizatio.-i > donains of teacher 
behavior. The unique feature ws.;:. ..•le Intended integration of 
work in these three domains'' into model teacher training system 
usable by teachpr'-training Inst Ir.m; ions Mcross the country. 

This strategy, according to boti- ox-oject personnel and an NIE 

review" team, proved too aM)itiou:i. The. survey turned up over 

700 products, but few of these ■■.rwided sufficient evaluation. data to 

serve as a strong base for bu;:i6i-i5 subsystems in the 3 domains; 

and the distributing of staff a'no:-g the 3 donains was too thin 

to allow for sepai'ately effeetx-^e developmen': '.--ams. 

The revised strategy was to rty.:rase the §:oal more modestly as a 
syf3temtic teacher traininr r- xie... (SITM) . vLlapsing the separate 
don.aiKS into one, while con.t..\nuinvr some research on teacher 
beha^'iors and their effects on yt)dent rH-^.Tiing. A more unique 
aspect now Is the project's r-pr-ur. . on <. xperimental studies 
rather than cGrrelatlotral lA.c^.l'rS 

StaZuus. Ttie draft teacher trso.rlm^: i.'-o:^a is now being polished 
preparatory to sending it out for r^^view by noted practitioners. 
The experimental work is being ■■:"oo j.sed as a test of teaching vari- 
ables tentatively identifier: as effective in previous correlational 
studies elsewhere. TTie projeot also, carrying out several 
supplementary analytic ?c ^ies aiined toward improving t^he 
state of research in t .:VvV: of teaching. 

■\ ' ' ' 

AccomptUlvm^vt6 . Sele^.^.-.d reports include? the follcuving: 

\ 

• Noverriber 1973: Teacher Self-Improvement Tlrirough 
Teacher Ti-aining Products: An Experimental Course. 

• Decr:jnber 1973: Teacher Traini.ng Prociucts: The State 
of the Fiel'-i . \ - 

• Februai-^/ i;;-: A Model for Research and Deyelopment 
in Teachirig the Social-Emotional Domain. \ 

• Au^vast 1974: Slcills and Training in the Cognitive 
Domairx of TeacLl> >v 

• August 197^: Tec.- er Perceptions of the Acceptability ^ 
of Teacher TrairiMg Products. 

• October ^975: Preliroinar-y Report of a Factorially 

^ Designed Experiment on Teacher Structui-^ing, Soliciting, 

and React :M g. 

• Ito-ch 1976: The Effects of Teacher Practice on Student 
Learning and Attitudes in Small Group Instruction. 

Several of these have since been issued as center publications. 
Aside from these, approximately 12 research and development 
.memoranda and 4 technical reports have resulted fron the 
' 'work of this progr-ajn during NIE ilondl-.'-. 
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funcLLnq . 

• Fiscal y--.;:f 197": $^100,000 (12 months, including 

3-month $109,250 add- 
on to previous USOE 
contiT'&ct ) 

Fiscal year 197^ ^82,^100 (12 months) ^ 

Fiscal year 1975 ^80,029 '(12 months) 

• Fiscal year 1976 . . / . 268,000 (12 months) 
Fiscal year 1977 "232,000 (estiirated 10 months 

ending September 30, 
1977) 

Percentage of institutional funding provided through this 
project not available vri.thout having- figures from other 
NIE and non-NIE programs. The total $1,630,^29 actually 
funded through fiscal year 1976 includes $533,7-18 indirect 
funds to the university and $1^5,430 for R. & D. center 
administration. This program has received no funds in 
supplementary fees. 

Date Project officer - Activity 

August 1972- -Ifery Johnson December 1972, completion 

March 197^ ^ of lab/center' review 

by NIE master panel. 

April 1973 y internal 
\ . revievj of resource 

\ allocation angl mariagement 

\ " plan. 

January 197^, site 
' visit by Mary Johnson. 

March 197^- " Sue Klein, ODR October 197^, site 
October 197^ visit vd^th external 

reviewers: Don Ely, 
Ken Howey, John 
• ' • Craper, KenKomoski. 

November 197^ Kent Viehoever January 1975, site 

te present visit by project officer. 

^. January 1976, site 
'■'visit by project officer. 
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ENVIRONMENT FOR TEACHING PROJECT 

Ob ^^ct^v^^ and ^t^ategXe^ , This project is- a large- 
scale, longitudinal attempt to understand the relation 
between school organizations and classroan instruction. 
Survey data were collected to study the conditions under 
which coinplex and interdependent arrangements developed. 

owo-stage design was chosen" to find out if organizationally 
conplex schools generate more corplex instruction or if 
more corplicated instnaction le^^ to more intricate 
organizational patterns. Data were gathered fi-^on l88 
schcxDls' in 3^ districts in the SanVrancisco Bay area 
to peiTnlt analysis of organizational and instiTUctional 
features of districts, sc^iocls, teaching teams, and 
linkages between levels. 

The major goals in the last ^few years ha^e been conpletion 
of data 'analysis and develofMeut of designs for applying 
the program's perspective in reorganizing existing schools. 

Staiubo . The project has been- funded by NIE\ince 1973- 
During fiscal year 1976 all . unfinished delivembles as 
well as dj^ssemlnation activites will be corplet^. 

Accomptulumnt6 . The program's bibliography since\its 
start includes 20 research memoranda, 12 technical r^orts, 
i| books, 8 articles, 5 feedback reports to participating 
schools, and 10 other publications. • A procedure for \ 
improving evaluation in schools involving colleague reviey/ 
has been developed, field tested, and written up in a 
manual. Several schools have received direct technical 
assistance in organizational redesign. Seve-?al hundred 
superintendents and principals have been trained in the 
application of the program's analytic concepts in workshops 
carried out with "Project Leadership" of the Association 
of California School Administrators. Several more books, 
reports, and development products will be completed this 
year. 

Significant training-tias taken place as advanced graduate 
students have assumed major roles in the program. Numerous* 
dissertations have been canpleted using data of the 
environment for teaching program. 

FundLing . 

1973 - 1975 ........ $1,1^8,718 

Fiscal yeai 1976 29^,000 

Total . . "T;P2J]L? 
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Dates Project officer 



Activities 



Mai'ch 1973- Spencer Ward, 1. 
Septenber 197^ office of research, 

program on teach- 2. 

ing and curriculum 

3. 



October 197^- 
August 1975 



5. 



Bill Spady, 1. 
office of research, 
basic studies — 
program on 
institutional' 
effects; later, 
finance and 
productivity group 



February 1973/ site 
visit . 

May 1973, site 
vioit • 

November 1973, -P. I. 
visit to NIE. 
February 197^, site 
visit . 

March 197^, site 
visit , extensive 
correspondence . 

November 197^, site 
visit . 



September 1975 Fritz ^'[uIhauser, 
tu present group on school 
capacity for 
. problem solving 



1. Novenber 1975, visit 
of project leader 
to NIE, 

2. Febmary 1976, site 
visit . 



CURRENT NONrNIE PROJECTS 
HCOVER/STANFORD TEACHER CORPS PROJECT 

In the fall of 197^ Stanford University's School of Educatron 
and Herbert Hoover Junior High School (San Jose Unified 
School District) opened discussions that led, the following 
spring, to their Joint application for a grant fi-an the 
Teacher Coips of the U,S. Office of Education. The Teacher 
Corps, av;are of declining enrollments and shifting priorities, 
had recently expanded its area of concern to encorpass 
insen/ice, as v;ell as preservice, training. Stanford, 
too, had becL.'iue -aware of the fact that fewer new teachers 
v;ere needed for the Nation's schools. .A primary motive 
for its involvenent was the desire to experiment with 
•alternative ways of delivering quality inservi.ce training 
to teachers who would be occupying jobs for longer periods 
of time. 
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Part of Hoover's basic interest in the project centered 

o^a plamed move to a new open-space building. Teachers 

and admfffilstrators wanted to make the trai'isition as smooth 

?s poSiSe in addition, they desired to explore opportumiae 

for S bilingual education, multicultural activities, 

Z coJiinnity^-ticipation. Hoover "^^^^^^^^ 

on a population made up of almost 50 percent minority 

groups, particularly Chicanos. ^ 

The Hoover-Stanfor-d alliance resulted in a 2-year Teacher 
^IpTZlnt. T^e proposal included tlu'ee mjor cc^onents, 
■ (1) An inservice program in which all members of the 
Hoover faculty plus the admi^iistration and aides would 
be Involved in Sne or two of eight ongoing work-study 
teams; (2) a preservice program designe£to tram four 
teSr interns; and (3) a comiLmity cc^^onent aimed at 
stimulating more parent participation, 

Ttie most original aspect of the Hoover-Stanford project .. 
is the work-itudy team. Mde up of Hoover teachers and 
ieac?^ aides, a'research assistant (Stanfor>d graduate 
stude:. ) and a Stanford faculty adviser, each of the 
eiSt te^rfocuses on a specific area of concern Four 

with subject-matter areas: ^^^^f .^^ ' ^^J'^^Lr 
studies, physical education, and ^^hematics The other 
four are concerned vilzh innovative areas : Ti^ansition 
to open-space facilities, bilingaal education multicultural 
Education! and conmuiity participation. The teams meet 
Tieast once , every 2 weeks duiung an hour of released ^ . 
Time ?or ^service activities. Thus, at least once ever^ 
Ifdays classroom teachers, aides, graduate students 
teacher interns, and faculty -embers _ from ^Stamord come 
fo,,p_to-face onsite at Hoover to review current researcn 
flnSS (a basic objective of all eight work-study teams) , 
olai. inservice activities, develop "^w programs and 
conduct ~ local researclv-st^ies-sddressecLto specific 
school problems. 

STANFORD URBAN/RURAL LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 

This project, iUnded by the U.S. Office of Education 
SSdnes reseaiv.h with technical assistance to selectea 
poverty-area schools. 

■ TowaiKi this eV the Stanford Urban/Rural Leadership 
T?SSng InstitS^LTI) is identif^/ing techniques of 
■ ■ SSfSvelopment, camiunity participation, and teaching 
foSnd use?ul in 60 schools located in 24 school dastric.s. 
The 24 sites range from large cities to Appala^T-an, 
Spanish-American, and. native American rural caimumties. 
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Working closely vd.th teachers, administrators, and 
community members in the sites, the LTI professional 
staff are helping to— 

• Develop school-canmunity councils which vail 
increase cormunity manbers ' understanding of 

and involvanent in school problems and decisions; 

• Train teachers, administrat'^';:, parents, and 
paraprofessionals In the . needed to make 
their schools work; 

f Sensitize the LTI staff ai. ^.l..: school personnel 
to the particular characteristics and needs 
*f oC their cormunities; 

• Apply the i?esources of such national priority 
programs as Right to Read and Conpetency-Based 
Teacher Education; and^ 

• Document and spread knowledge oi* pronising programs 
developed at the sites. 

Project . APPLYING EDUCATIONAL CRITICISM TO EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 

This project, funded by Stanford University, is part 

of an attempt to apply humanistic and aesthetic criteria 

to questions of curr*iculum and instruction. 
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V/rSCONSiri RESEARCH Ar^lD* DEVELOPflENT CENTER . - / 



FOR .COfiNrriVE LEARNING 



The mission of the Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
"for* Cognitive Learning is to Ihprove the scope arid quality 
.Oi ^educ^tioja by helping children develop a;^ rapidly and • 
e:ffWtively as possible their full potential as human beings, 
and as ipntributing members of society. ^Ehe center strives 
to fulfill this goal by conducting research to discover 
more about hov; children learn and develop; developing im- 
proved ^^structioi'..Aj. strategies,' processes, and materials fo. 
children, teacher^:^ and school administrators; -and prqvidiri^ 
assistance to educators 'and citizens which helps transfer 
the outcomes of research and development to improved practice, 

Ihe basic nonifying element in the center's programmatic 
activities has been a concern for ;mdlvidu^ differences among 
children and for I the irrplications .of these difference^ for 
effective instruction. Thie program, of ■ Individually Guideu i 
Education (IGE) is a direct outgrowth of the center's con- 
cem'for applying the proctjsses' of research, development, and 
dissemination/implementation to the task of individualizing 
instruction for children. ■ ' . 

The objectives of the Wisconsin Research and Developrrent 
Center parallel in many respects the ^-objectives the Congress 
established for the National Institute of Education. However,,' 
the center has focused its efforts .on the nature of individual 
differences and. the inplications of these differences for 
tea'chlng and leaning. Within the scope of its mission and 
programmatic focys, the center has sought, through its re-r 
search, development, dissemination, and inplementation 
activities to accomplish on a smaller scale the broad ob- 
jectives set for NIE. 

Ftesearch activities have always represented a major dimension 
of the center's program, serving tb stimulate feasibility 
studies, to act as knowledge inputs to development, and to 
affect practii$4s in schools. 



Development activities are the logical extensions of reseajpch 
developmental feasibility studies, and input from schools 
and other educational organizations. The importance of 
feedback from educators cannot be overenphasized; close 
contacts with participating, school systems are the basis 
for all formative evaluations, needs analyses, and "insights 
into alternative R. & D. r ^proaches. * 
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Tlie center *s iirpleinentation activities are directed not only 
toward the dj.ssemination and installation of IGE materials 
and processes, but toward the establishment and maintenance 
of State IGE networks consisting of the State education 
agency, ^"teacher-education institutions, and local school 
districts. Inplementation activities are directly connected 
to the educational c'ommunity tjnrough preparation and evaluation 
.of staff redevelopment materials\and prc^^rams , product -aware- 
ness conferences, implementation .and field test scheduling, 
and the application of effective, institutionalization 
techniques. \ . . 

Evaluaticn activities address problems associated with 
analysis of school-identj.fied needs and with formative 
evaluation of products during development and ^field testing. 
The center is concerned that there be a conprehenslve 
evaluation of each of its programs and products; this in- 
volves such considerations as needs assessment, marketability, 

■ effectiveness 5 consumer impact ^ and followup activities. 
Evaluation is an integral part of each stage in the develop- 
n^nt of a product, from specification of objectives and 
assessn^nt instruments throu^ tryouts, pilot tests, and 

- field tests. ■ , , -/tr' ^ 

The c.bove description of the center's approach to relating 
research, developn^nt iirplenentation, aod evaluation traces 
in broad outline the relationships among these four ^riinary 
functions and other involved activities and agencies. Ex- 
tensive interaction occurs and- enables Orderly development 
of knowledge products and instructional/cur;ricular programs 
■to take place within the fcamework: of a major programmatic . 
theme, IGE. , ' - • , . 

'me R. & D. center is organized as a noninstructional de-, 
partirent within the School of Education at tl;ie%iiversity of 
Wisconsin-Madison. The center director Is^'appointed by 
and reports to the dean of the school of education aiid, 
through the dear., to the chancellor of the .University of 
Wlsconsin-rfedison, the president - of the^ University of . ^ 
Wisconsin system, and the regents' 'of jfche University of ^" 
Wisconsin system. The formal gove^ance stmct'ure of the 
center is shown in figure 1. - - ■.• 

To accorrplish its mission, the center's program is orga- 
nized around four braad ar^as of research -and^'developtnent 
actiyity: . ■ \ 

0 Learning- and instruction in .reading. - 



Figui^e 1. Govermnce s'/ruct'ure 
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Figure 2. Organiza':iGr.al stnictur^ 
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• Learning and instruction in ^nathematics/concepts, 

• Organlzatiai and managen^nt of schoolc. 

• Teacher education, staff developnTsnt , end iniplemen- 
tatlon. 

Each /area Is chaired by a member of the faculty of v • 
verslty of V/isconsin->ladison v/ho provides leadership j> 
progi-airi planning, integration, arid coordination, The ■ 
.chairpersons are t-sponslble • - nionitoring the progr-- 
of the research and developrrey. oLlvltles in their ;^>vr 
■ Th^ four area chairpersons, to^vthe-- with the center'^-'.- 
rebtov and associate director, ocrr'. -e the center pi: ^\r[i.. 
33^(1 policy committee v;hlch meets w-.vt/.ly and is respor..^ ■ le 
Jbr establlshLng center policies ai .. p ■ -edur^es with *^-'-^rd 
to prcgrain, personnel, and fiscal ir-^it . The center ' 
/planning and policy committee is ^\..r,oo.--.slble for overall 
/ program planning and- coordination u..' sx-^.-jre that en ap- 
/ proprlate balance ■..is;- miaintained anK:n>- the c-?nter's activities 
and that the programs v/lthin the fou?"' ai'**5as are prcperly 
integrated and coordinated. 

Activities within each of the four areas are directed by 
members of the. Lhlvereity of Wisconsiji faculty. Fa.culty 
members are supported Ir; their reseai^ch and development 
activities by a ^taff of professional errployees, project 
and research assistants, and classified persorinel. ^Ihe 
four area chalrpereons -Bet re^larly with ^he faculoy^anci 
staff of their unit to pla.o, monitor, c^nd coordinate their 
^ efforts. Program inte^.r-at Lcn, rocrdi nation, and corrmunica- 
tion among the four -i^reas and ::.heir ccmDCnents- are facili- 
tated by a. mr-.; hly mer .ljig of c..'. fa>iulty members who are 
associated •"•..h the; center— the co:uncil of assocl::"ed faculty. 

Advice and ^-^rn^i^l to I'^e center director is also provided 
by the unlVi^jfBlty advisory committee which is chaired by ■ 
the dean of the school of education. Its member-'^^hic- is ' . ' 
shown in figure J. llie committee i.eets ucon call by -the 
• dean of the school of education. 

Policies and procedures concerning the center's operation anc' 
management are developed by the center planning and policy 
committee in consultation with^the council of assoorcated 
faculty and the university advisory committee, and >athin 
the constraints imposed by the' rules and regal at ion:, of the 
; boai^ of regents and by Federal and State statutes and 

! regulations. ^ 

I-.- -■ ■ ■■ _ , 

I In addition to its internal governance and adviso.ry bodies, 

I • ■ 
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the crnter maintains a national evaluation comiTlttee which 
generally meets aiinually to review and critique progress in 
the center ^s researxjh and development program. 'Membere of 
the naLi.onal evaluation committee, wtio serve 3-year terms, 
are nationally recognized scholars or practitioners chosen 
for cheir expertise and knowledge. In addition to the 
regular members of the conmlttee, additional persons are 
in\4tc:i to vork with the committee as consultants to augment 
the erper^.ise of the membere of the committee. 



The center^ s ;>rogram5 are under the general supe' vision of 
the associate* dlr-^ctor. Support activities provxce the 
following se'^-vices to the center prograinmatic conponentc: 

» 

• The genera], services section is responsible fur 
personTxel administration, c ontracts adniinistrat Ion, 
and facility management and -also oversees mailing 
and shipping, co!;fe-'ence facilities, and the center^s 
revol-lng c : -ounts (media, duplicating, aid docuine-nt 
and trc'.Lning se %dces). 

• ^fhe fiscal aid management services section is iv-- 
sponsible ..or fi^bal activities (pr'ocurement,-^ac- 

• 'couriDing, fi^:-^* reporting, etc.) and for providing 

support '.'ohe .^nter planning and polJLcy committee 

in program planning anu oudgeting as well as ii; 

program ::iDnitoring and reporting. 
9 The information - L^rvices section v- re:?ponsible for . 

infonnac lon ms^ trials and activi .es . 
^ The data se?vlce: ^iecticn is responsible for electron! 

data procc' ?ing nd for the acquisition, opei^- 

ticn, and ^.laintenance of necessc^ry hc.rdware aid 

software configurations. 



The professional sta o); the center is lnt>,^rdis. .plinary in 
its rrakeup. As of April 1, 1976 ^ it inclu ;-?d 22 profe.-sors 
^/;ho are primarily responsible for the center's research and 
develooment aitiviMes , Tl:ese oi-ofessors are dx*a/;n from 
nine academic departments: Ediicational psycliolooy, cui^^icu- 
lum and instruotion. edu^Ptiphal administratior:, psychology, 
• family resources an(^ con vimer sciences ^ hild development, 
"mathematics, computer sciences, and englfieering. In 
addition, the center enploys 69 pror"^ and project 
cGOrxiinators, scientists, and speciL^ists (l8 of whom hold 
Ph. D.'s; 29 masters' degrees; jrd 21 bachelors' degrees). 
Approximately 60 percent of the meirtoers of the center's 
professional staff have experp.ence as ,.ublic school teachers 
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Training 
Provided 
to Others 



InsH:itutional 
Rel ationships 



or administrators. Forty-one graduate students cOpe erployed 
part time as project and research assistants. Theclassified 
(civil service) staff numbers 42. . \ 

To date the Wisconsin R. & D. Center has provided technicaJ. 
assistance to schools and other educational agencies, only 
In re]. at ion to oyr programmatic efforts. Assistance in 
school -initiated research, development , and evaluation has 
been minimi. Assistance in dissemlnation/implementationj 
on the other hand, has been substantial. Our efforts in 
this area have been funded by both USOE and NIE and are 
directed toward building a national network that can provide 
initial, support and continuing assistance to schools that 
wish to make the change to individually guided education. 
Since I967, ov-c.r 2,000 schools have ifiacje this change. 

Another center activity which provides resources to other 
research or^ilzaticns and universities involves the train- 
ing of graduate students. ^Whlle the center does not have a 
specific instructional program fpr graduate students, it does 
offer research or-projecc asslstantshlps to students pur- ' 
suing either a master's or a doctoral degree in one of the 
university's jjistructional departments. Graduate assistants 
generally commit 50 percent of their time to center activities, 
v/orklng under the direction of a member of the associated 
faculty on various center activities. About 40 graduate 
students are currently employed at tne center. 



The V/isconsin R. .& D. Center has developed models and 
operational guidelines for strucT:uring collaborative re- 
lationships among agencies. These relationships are more 
comrrDnl.y referred to as the facilitatlve environments of • 
IGE and are conprised of State education agencies, t(:Dacher- 
educatlon institutions, intennediate^education agencies 
(v;here appropriate), local school districts-, and the 
V/isconsin R. &^ D. Center. These groups have been organized 
into State IGE^ networks and IGE institutes which coordinate 
interstate activities in fo*Lir g'^ographlcal regions of the 
Lhlted States. 



There are approximately 2,00C IGE schools in 36 States. In 
addition to irrplementation of IGE in the schools, the major 
eleriBnts of the facilitatlve environments conponent of IGE 
have been initiated in the past Zh years. State IGE net- 
works have been established in 23 States, and 4 multi- 
state IGE institutes have been established. CSl^se are 
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located at th.. University of Hartford, Conn.; the University 
of South Floric3a, Ta-ta; the University of Wisconsin-Madison;- 
and San Jose State University, Calif.) During 1975 the R. & D. 
center initiated efforts to increase the iirplementation of 
ICE in urban and inner-city schools. Efforts have been 
focused on Washington, D.C. ; New York; Detroit; and Chicago. 
The primary purposes of these activities are (l)\to determine 
hov; the r^. & D. center's irrplementation strategies might be 
modified to encourage greater implementaticn of IGE in 
urban and inner-city schools, and (2) to develop a model for • 
coordinating IGE irrplementation in urban areas. Finally, 
since 1973, the center's irrplementation. efforts have included 
enphasis on a leadership developriBnt program. In addition 
to v;orking directly with schools and other agencies, efforts 
have been devoted to preparing personnel who will assist 
schools and other agencies in irrplementing IGE. This 
activity has served to jjicrease the number of persons quali- 
fied to assist schools and thereby to increase IGE personnel^ 
resources in the State IGE networks. Another leadership 
development effort consists of working closely with State 
network coord.inators and IGE institute personnel in planning 
and organizing IGE activities. 



The center occupies seven floors (52,000 square feet) of the 
UVr Educational Sciences Building which provide space for 
office and conference areas and research laboratories. 
Facilities, equipment, and personnel are available to develop 
conTOrcia] -- quality audiovisual and three-dimensional in- 
structional materials. Facilities Include a color TV pro--- 
duction facility, sound^-recording studio, photo-processing 
laboratory, model shop, and electrical -fabrication shop. The 
center has a s.. jiiist^cated printshop including electrostatic 
images "^and offset pre^-* Jes, producing about 500,000* inpressions 
a month. / 

The center's meai-om-scale conputer configuration (Harris 
6024/5) has a 1-microsecond cycle time and 195,000 bytes of 
core memory. Tt.e conputer is online to the lar^e-scale com- 
puting capabilities (Unlvac 1110) of the UW Madison Acaderrdc 
Computing Center for applications requiring extensive 
scientific conputing. 



Table 1. Funding history 

0 



Source 



TiiB period 



National Institute of Education Januaiy 1972-I^cerriber 1975 

National Science Foundation. , .January 1972-August 1976 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. .August 197^-August 

Office of Education January 1972-October 1^7^ 

Chicago Scliool District. .August ]|972-June 1973 

I*' 

IMversity of Wisconsin ' .January 



Royalties: 



1972-June 1976 



National Conputer Systems. I^cember 1973^anuaiy 1976 

I 

Academic Press January i972-tecember 1975 

Rand McNally & Co January 1975-November 1975 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Educational Corp January 1975-Ifecenter 1975 



Table 1. Funding history 

^^oe Tline period 

ate of Education Januarj^ 1972 -December 1975 

3 Fbundatlon January 1972-Aiigust 1976 

:lon for the Handicapped. .August 197^-August 1976 

January 1972-October 1974 

district August 1972-June 1973 

'.sconsln January 1972-June 1976 

)nputer Systems ..... .December 1973^anuary I976 

^ss January 1972-December 1975 

-y & Co. . . • January 1975-November 1975 

ila Britannic a 

.-Corp. . •. .January 1975-rtecember 1975 



Amount 



$7,30i<,725 

821,00^* 
3,121,714 
45,000 
812,31^^ 

^1,356 

2 ,m 

14,766 
26,501 



Percent 



59.2 
1.2 
6.7 

25.3 
0.4 
6.6 

0.3 

0.1 
0.2 



/ 



00 



^2^ 



CURRENT NIE PROJECTS 

The program'' for the Wisconsir^. Research and Development Center 
has been a single contractual effort since 1973- The varied 
activities of this effort have been woven into this single 
contract. Beginning with fiscal year 1976, the major 
activities will be separated into six or seven contractual 
efforts. While the activities will now be individual pro- 
jects, they all stem from previous v/ork under the old arrange- 
ment.' The projects proposed by the Wisconsin R. & D. Center, 
for its forthcom-iiig contracts are: 



EVALUATION, REFINEMENT, AND IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAM 

O'oidc Jxvey!^ cuid t,Vxj3JizQlzi> , The objective of this program Is 
tc pro-^de an evaluation' of Individually guided education 
and its various conponents in terms of its current character- 
istics which will lead to further refinements of IGE,- which, 
\n turn, will Increase the 'likeliliocd of successful implemen- 
tation of IGE in the Nation's elementary schools. Ihe 
objective will be approached through a series of R. & D. 
efforts studying or^lzatlonal arrangements In IGE and non- 
IGE schools; the effectiveness and productivity of I(E schools 
relationship between home, school, and community; Implementa- 
tion models "for IGE; and staff development progra.-ns . Tlie 
proposed fiscal year 1976 contract will have renewal options _ 
until December 31, 1978. 



THE SECONDARY PROJECT 



Ofajectcuei cm d htnxiJizqlQM . The objective of this proposal 
is to formulate, develop, and adapt irodels for extending the 
organizational, instructional, currlcular, home-school- 
community relations and other conponents o*"' IGE upward to 
grades 7-12. Actual acceptance of this project Is still 
under negotiation. The proposed 5-year effort will begin in 
January 1977. Ifo time lines have been agreed ujxsn. Pre-^ 
vlous exploratoi^ work on this project was started in 1973. 



DEVELOPING MATHEMATICAL PROCESSES 

i 

L)biect^uc.6 and UnjxZQ.%l(2M . Tills effort _be^ ^in 1967. The 



objective was' to develop, test, and implement curriculurri and 
Lns tract icnal materials for teachers and students in grades 
K-6 mathematics. The program was to have a strong errphasis 
on active student learning; a reliance on a measurement 
approach, in addition to counting; and program org'anization 
based on. an interrelated set of objectives. The current 
proposal focuses on a 1-year contract to complete the vjork 
by December 31, 1976. 



Project PREREADING SKILLS 



Objzctiv^^ md ^tAatzqi^t^ . This program began in 1972 with 
the objectives of developing, testing, and irrplemienting a 
kinder^rten level program aimed at eliminating reading 
failures by equipping children with the basic skills they 
need before the beginning of fomal reading instruction. A 
commercial version of the program, becajne available in 
1975. The current proposal, calls for completion of the work 
with additional units for Spanish-speaking children. This 
wdrK is to be conpleted by June 30, 1977. 



Project WISCONSIN DESIGN FOR READING SKILL DEVELOPMENT 



ObjzctivQj> and ^.thjitzqlu . Work be^ on this' effort .in 
1967. The objective was to develop^ test, and implement 
a K-6 reading-instruction progt-^am organized into six ele- 
ments: V/ord attack, comprehension, study skills, self- 
directed reading, interpretive reading, and cieative read- 
ing. Som- elerrents of this effort will be comrr.ercially 
available by September 30, 19/6^ _Final^ completion of the 
development is scheduled for Decerrber 3l, 197~6; 



Project LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILDREN'S CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT 



Ob^zcXlv^ and ^tJicUdqlu . The prlinary objective of this ' 
en*ort is to chart tr.\e coui^e of conceptual development of 
ch'ildren- (■K-12) . Development of the ideas jn the project 
began in 1973. The current proposal calls for a 2-year 
effort ending by December 31, I977. 
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RESEARCH INTO COGNITIVE PROCESSES AND INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



Obj^(ltiv^^yi>^^d btKotdQlOy^ . Tlie proposal for this work focuses 
on four research projects: (1) Research on the behavioral 
consequences of certain aspects of Piaget *s theory of cogni- 
tive development in an instructional setting, (2) research 
on teaching basic conceptualization skills in accordance with 
instructional programing for the individual student, (3) 
research on individual differences and" learning from verbal 
and pictorial materials, and (4) research on peer and cross- 
age- tutoring processes. Planning .for these efforts began in 
* 1972. ■ . ' 

Tlie current proposal calls for the work to be corrpleted by 
December 31, 1976. 

Tundlng. Ihe projects listed above will rece-4ve separate 
con^"cts for the first time during fiscal year 1976. But 
these figures have not yet been negotiated. T^ie figures 
listed below are total contract figures. The "fiscal year 
1976 fiTjre is a type "A" continuation allocation. 

Fiscal year 197^ .... $2,000,000 

Fiscal year 197^ I,8l0,''-173 

Fiscal year 197:^ .... 2,7^33219 
Fiscal year' 1Q7^'*' .... 1,980, 000 
mal . .. .... 13,533,692"' 

Separate contract figures stil3. subject to negotiations. 

a 

Accom p£o6/[ffleMt o . ^.Ihe accomplisni^nt. s of this" program are - 
as follows : 

% Imp le mentation o f individually guided education in 
ove"F~2,C00 schoolBT----:.^...^^^ 

# K-6 developing mathematicalpi^cesses curriculum 
and instructional materials^^tno-^ published 

I cofnmercially by Rand McNally. .0^-^l materials ir- 
, use in 38 States i-n December 1975. 

• Kindergarten prer-eading skills curriculiim and in- 
structional materials published comnv3rcially..by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. in use 
in over 2,000 schools. 
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• \K-6 Wisconsin design for reading skill development 

cu^^culum and instructional materials 'commercially 
published by National Conputer Systems iii use in 
ovei^ 5,000 elementary schools. 

• Indi^dually guided' motivation materials for elementary 
■ school ^students and teachers corrpleted and available 

from the'^msconsin Tfesearch end Development Center. 

• Literally hundreds of research reports demonstrating 
the R. & D. prpcess used to develop^ test, inplement, 
and assess the\ffectiveness of the VJisconsLn R. & D. 
Center's products i and programs. 



^Uon.i nQ klUon^y . .Given the single contract nature of the 
iconsin R. & D. Center effort; monitoring and reviewing 
3 been across the whole- contract. Once the new multiple 
itracts are negotiated for fiscal year 1976, the effort 
II have a project officer for each contract and will be 
viewed separately.^ 



Dates 
1972-7^ 



Project officer 
Sue Brett 



Activit:ies 

General monitor- 
ing. 



August 1972 Panel D 



Center program 
evaluation. 



my 197^ 



P. VJinnie, P. 
Thiemann, R. 
Davis 



Site visit- 



September 
197^ 



Site visit , 



197^-75 



Nancy Yanofsky 



General monitor- 
ing. 



October 
i974 ' 



Nancy Yanofsky, 
Mike Smith, Ed 
Esty 



Site visit- 



January 
4975 



Nancy Yanofsky, 
Ed Esty 



Site visit. 



March 1975 



Nancy YanofskJ^ 
Arthur Wise 



Site visit- 
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Dates 



June 1975 



Noveirber 
1975 to 
present 



Project officer Activj.ties 

M. Gibbons.^ T. Prograin review 

Payzant, G. Hoff- and evaluation, 
man, G. Mac Andrews, 
,L. Scctt, J. A. 
Thomas 5 M. Shapiro 



Noel Brennan, 
Ed Esty, Frank 
Sobal 



Periodic phone 
. calls and uci-rcspond- 
e.nce. Fieview of 
proposed 1976 
activities. 



Project 



COOPERA^r-E DISSEMINATION AND LINKING AGENT TRAINING 



Ob jzcJxvQM (uid UnnJizqloM , Tliis is one part of a project . 
representing the cooperative effort of eight labs and 
centers. Goals of the project are (1) to provide more 
effective dissemitiation of materials and knowledge developed 
by labs and centers in the area of educational planning, 
management, and change support; and (2) to make available 
coordinated rnaterials and training resources to linking 
agents. Strategies to be used are (1) collecting, describing, 
and integrating the set of resource^ in a form which penrats 
selection of useful rraterials; (2) orienting, training, and 
building a support system around the set of resources; and 
(3) preparing, responding to, and revising tec^aiical/ 
conceptual papers to inforfii work in (1) and (2) above. 



StatixJ!,. This project began in fiscal year 1976 and is ex- 
pected to contWe in fiscal years 1977 ^d 1978. The 
Wisconsin R. & Center has been working with 23 ^States in 
the adoption and use of the IGE multinuii: school (l^IUS) 
structure for elementary schools. In helping schools 
adopt MUS, the' center has developed training programs and 
naterials'as well as manageneht-support tools. It appears 
that these materials ml^t be useful for other labs and 
centers in helping local schools and school systems, to 
change the school structure. It also appears that materials 
and programs developed at other labs and centers mi^t be 
effectively utilized in the .MUS adoption efforts. 

Tte cooperative project activities at the Wisconsin R. & D. 
Center are lodged in the evaluation, refinement, and im- 
pleirentation work unit. 
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Funding . 

Fiscal 'year 1976 



$^0,000 



Accomptulvmn^ . This dissemination activity has Just 
beg'jr.. The project expects to have staff from five or 
six labs and centers ("resource specialists") who can 
provide an orientation to the entire set of materials 
by June 1976. Each of those five or six labs and centers 
will collect a total set of the materials. The projp-t 
will provide eight orientations in 1976. The Wisconsin 
R. & D« Center will perform a "resource specialist" 
function: 
- . / 



Dates 



Project officer 



Activities 



Dec. 16, 1975 



ivfer. l-.5^ 1976 



Representatives of 
8 T;/C's, NTE nionl- 
t. , KIE stafT 
)>r:.„>-on. 

Pcc-':sentatlves 
from each I/C, 
2 consultarits, 
NIE monitor. 



Fbrmal meeting. 



Overview and 
pla^ining meeting 
at F^JL. 



EKLC 
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Table 2. Pi'ogr3in infonnation 



Short title and description 



l^fce of 
acti^i-ty 



Start/ 
end 



Children's leaniing and Development Pe s e arch 
provide' knov;ledge regarding (1)^ cog- 
nitive learning and development, (2) 
validation of concept learniiv^ model:^ 
and pr .!)ositions , and (3) ch nges in 
sensory processing with age. 

Conditions of School LeamLng and Peseai^ch 
Instructional Strategies 
^provide knowledge regarding (1) op- 
timizing programing of individual- 
ized Instruction; (2) effectiveness 
:;f instructional strategies; (3) 
variations in content, sequence, 
and mode of instruction; and (4) 
effectiveness of peer teaching 
techniaues. 



1964 



Total amount*^ 
of funds (in 
thousands of 
dollai^s) 



Ponds source , award t 



3,055.8 USOE (1964-72): Institut 

. port . 

NIE (1973-75) : Program 5 
^Jniversity of Wisconsin 
75) : Institutional suj 



1964 2,580,3 ^JSOE (1964-72): Institut 

port. 

NIE (1973-75) : Program i 
University of Wisconsin 
75) : Institutional sui 



^End dates are given only for activities which have been conpleted, or are anticipating, conpletiori 
this year (1976) . • / . • " 

■^NTE i>unds are given thrcugij the end of 1975 because the 1976 contract has not yet been, negotiated. 
For the sake of consistency across c:otivities, UW Ainds are also Indicated through -the end ofJQ 



Progr»cirn infonracion 



des'^ription 



ng and Development 
regartiing (1) cog- 

nd development, (2) 

cept leaininr. model:.' 
and (3) changes Ln 

ig with age. 



tool Learning and 
'ategies 



'^fpe of 
activity 



■ F^esearc:! 



regarding (1) op- 
Jig of individual- 
(2) effectivene.:: 
strategies; "(3) 
itent, sequence, 
met ion; and (^0 
peer teaching 



Start/ 
end 



Pesearch 1964 



Total ■ amo^jnt"^ 
of funds (in 
thousands of 
dollars) 



Funds source , award type 



3,055.8 



USOE (1964-72): L'lStitut.ional sup- 
port . 

HIE (1973-75): Prcgram purchase. 
University of Wisconsin (1964- 
- 75): Institutional support. 



2,580.3 



USOE (1964-72): Institutional sup- 
port . ' 

NIE (1973-75): Program purchase. 
University of Wisconsin (1964- 
75): InotitutionR.: r.apport. 



iven only for actl-^-tles uhlch have h= n coirpleted, or are antlclpatljig conpletion 



o 
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Short title and description 



Prereading Skills Prograin 
^develop and evaluate a kinder- 
garten curriculum designed to 
provide experience in 2 auditor^' 
and 3 visual skills that will in- 
crease reading readiness and 
miriimize reading failures in 
elementary school. - 

^investigate applicability of 
prereading skills program to 
Spanish-speaking children 



Wiscohsin Design for Rsadlrig 

Skill Development / 

^develop and evaluate a. /framework 
for individually guidecl education 
in reading-slcill development at 
the elementary school level, in- 
cluding stated .objectives, 
criterion-referenced assessment 
naterlals ,^.and related managernsnt 
strategies; organized into word 
attack^ study skills, conprehen- 
sion./ self Hdirected reading^ in- 
terpretive reading, and creative- 
dreading elements. 
/*assess' requirements aiid conduct 
Initial development for appli- 
cation of design strategies to 
secondary-education level . 



lype of 
activity 



Start/ 
end 



Total amount 
of funds' (in 
thousands of 
dollars ) 



i^ds source, av/ard ty] 



Development 1971-76 



503.3 USOE (1970-72): Institutic 

'■ port'. 

NIE (1973-75) : Program pu] 
University of Wisconsin (j 
75): Institutional suppc 



Development 1966 2 ,473 . 3 



USOE (1970-72): Institutic 
port. 

NIE (1973-75): Program pui 
University of Wisconsin (] 
75.) : Institutional suppc 
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script Ion 



rogram 
a a kinder- 
eslgned to 
In 2 auciito3?y 
I that will in- 
Jiess and 
lures in 



>lllty of 
'ogram to 
ZLdreh " 



' Reading 



a framework 
ded education 
elopment at 
1 level, in- 
tlves , 

assessment 
ed management 
d Into word 
, conprehen- 
reading, in- 
and creative- 

and conduct 
for appli- 
itegies to 
.evel . 



IVpe of 
activity 



Start/ 
end 



Total amount 
of .funds (in 
thoiosands of 
dollars ) 



Funds source, award type 



Development 197I-76 



Institutional sup- 



503.3 USOE (1970-72) 

port. 

NIE (1973-75): Program purchase. 
University of Wisconsin (I97O- 
75): Institutional support. 



Developrrent 1966 



2,473.3 USOE (1970-72): Institutional sup- 

port. 

NIE (1973-75): Program purchase. 
Oiiversity of Wisconsin (I97O- 
75) : Institutional support.. 
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Short title and description 



Type of 
activity 



Start/ 
end 



Total 
of fund^ (in 
thousams of 
dollars; 



Funds source, award ty 



Organization for Instruction/- 
Administrative Arrangements 
provide knowledge regarding (1) 
/roles and relationships among 
staff of multiunit schools, (2) 
cost effectiveness and produc- 
tivity, and (3) home-school- 
coinnunlty j?elations. 



Research 



1971 



510.0 \ ■ USOE (1966-72): Institut 
.port. 

NIE (1973-75) : Prografn pu 
University of Wisconsin ( 
75) : Institutional supp 



Developing Mathematical Processes 
^develop and evaluate an activities- 
based, *'indlvl dualized mathematics 
curriculum, consisting of 90 topics, 
applicable to grades K-6, Includ- 
ing arithmetic, .probability, 
statistics, and geametry-^ 



Developrrent 1967-76 2 ,869 .^4 



USOE (1967-72): Institut j 
porl: . 

NIE (1973-75) : Program' pi 
NSF (1972-76): Program pi 
University of Wisconsin ( 
75): Institutional supj 



EnvlronnBntal Education3 
^•develDp and evaluate a middle - 
school 'curriculum, conprised of 
social studies and biological 
science concepts, organized ac- 
cording to the center's concept 
learning and development model, 
and presented in a sociohistoric- 
al context. 



Developmsnt 1972-75 365 . 9 



USOE (1970-72): Institute 
porl:. 

NIE -(1973-75).: Programs 
University of Wisconsin j 
7^4): Institutional supj 



Eliminated as. a result of funding cutbacks. 



bscription 




Type of 
activity 



Start/ 
end 



Total amount 
of funds (in 
thousands of 
dollars) 



Funds source, award type 



ist ruction/' 
=nts 

"(1) 



Research 



1971 



510.0 



USOE (1966-72): Institutional sup- 
port . 

NIE (1973-75): Program purchase. 
University of Wisconsin (1966- 
75): Institutional support. 



Development 1967-76 2 ,869 



luate fen actlLvitief:- 
aized\nat^^atics 
isting of 90 topics, 
:'ades includ- 
probability , 
geometry. 



USOE (1967-72): Lnstitutional sup^ 
port . 

NIE (1973-75) : Program purchase. 
NSF (1972-76): Program purchase, 
Ihiversity of Wisconsih (1967- 
75): Institutional support.' 



iucation3 



Developrrent 1972-75 , 365-9 



Institutional sup- 



Luate a middle- 
jm, comprised of 
jand biological 

organized ac- 
cent er*s concept 
velopment model, 
n a sociohistoric- 



USOE (1970-72): 
port. 

NIE (1973-75): Program purchase. 
University of Wisconsin (19^0- 
Institutional support. 



result of funding cutbacks. 



Short title and description 

Individually Guided i^btivation 
^develop, evaluate, and distribute 
a set of preservlce and inservice 
materials and' procedures, include 
ing films, textbook, and manuals 
incorporating principles of re- 
inforcement, feedback, goal 
settjjig, reaiioning, and modeling 
for use by teacaers vdshlng to 
luprove motivation of classroom 
students , 



lype of 
activity 



Start/ 
end 



Total ainount 
of funds (in 
thousands of 
dollars) 



Funds source, award typ 



Development '1972-75 179.0 USOE (1969-72): Institutia 



port. 

'NIE (1973-75) : Program pur< 
University of Wisconsin {I™ 
7^) : Institutional suppo] 



Mjdels for lO^/Secondary^ 
^develop and evaluate a chiange 
process (es) by which principles 
and concepts of individucilly 
guided education can be inple- 
.mented and maintained in middle. 
Junior high, and senior high = 
schools . 



Development 1972-76 



269:0 ISOE (1971-72): Institutior 

port . 

NIE (1973-75) : Program pur. 
IWLversity of Wisconsin (1$ 
75): Institutional suppo 



I^terials and Strategies for 
IGE Staff Development and 

Implementation ^ 

^revise or develop, and evalu- 
ate, sets of print and ncnprint 
HBterials u5ed to support each 



Development 1966 2,228.4 USOE (1967-73) : Institutioi 

and Inpl^ port, 
mentation NIE (1973-75): Program pun 

University of Wisconsin (1! 
71) : Institutional suppo: 



Being eliminated as a result of funding cutbacks. 




EKLC 



id r^otivatlon 



description 



and distrxbute 
te and inservice 
tedures, includ- 
)ky and manuals 
iciples of- re- 
)ack, gpai 

and modeling 
•s vxishlng to 
of classroom 



.te a change 
ch principles 
idividuallv 
:an be inple- 
ned in middle, 
enior high 



ondary^ 



tegies for 
(nt and 



and evalu- 
and nonprint 
support each 



Type of 
activity 



Start/ 
end 



Total amount 
of funds (in 
thousands of 
dollars ^ 



Funds soui'ce, award type 



Development 1972-7^ 



179.0 IJSOE (1969-72): Insticutional sup- 

port . 

NIE (1973-75): Program purchase. 
University of Wisconsin (1969- 
7^): Institutional suppoirt. 



Development 1972-76 269 . 0 



Development 
and Inple- 
mentation 



1966 ^/2,228J^ 



USOE (1971-72).: Institutional sup- 
port . 

NIE (1973-75): Program purchase. 
University of Wisconsin (1971- 
75): Institutional siipport. 



USOE (1967-73): Ini^titutional sup- 
port . 

NIE (1973-75): Program purchase. 
University of Wisconsin (1968- 
71): Institutional support. 



as fx result of funding cutbacks. 
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Short title and description 



TVpe of 
activity 



Start/" 
end 



Total amount 
of funds (in 
thousands of 
dollars 



Funds source , award tyi 



phase of inplementation of prod- 
ucts and processes as well as for 
preservice applications in teacher- 
education institutions, 
^develop and evaluate inplementation 
nxDdel to assure successful instal- 
lation and maintenance of IGE pro- 
ducts and processes, 
^coordinate development of IGE State 
networks corrprlsing I£A's, TEI's, 
and SEA'S, 

^coordinate development of multi- 
state regional IGE centers, 

^support IGE product -specific im- 
plementation activities, . 

^provide fomal cind infonnal in- 
formation regardJng 1(E to ex- 
ternal agencies, (groups, and 
individuals . 



Oorrputer ^plications for IGE 
^♦develop and evaluate materials 
and procedures to provide in- 
structional and administrative 
support to teachers and school 
administrators inplementing I(E 
products and processes. 



Developrrent 1972 



225.6 USOE (1972) :" Institutiona 

port . 

NIE (1)73-75) : Pragram pu 
Uhiversity of Wisconsin ( 
75): Institutional supp 



le and descriDtion 



Type of 
activity 



Start/ 
end 



Total amount 
of funds (in 
tliousands of 
dollars 



Funds source , award type 



K)lenentation of ICE prod- 
ocesses as well as for 
applications in teacher- 

rstitutions . 
evaluate implementation 
sure successful instal- 
maintenance o.f IGE pro- 
)rocesses. 

developrrent of ICE State 
ttiprising lEA^s , • TEI^s , 

development of multi- 
)nal IGE centers. 
I product-specific im- 
n activities . 
TOal and infomal in- 
:>egarding I(E to ex- 
icies, groups, and 




^plications for IGE 



evaluate materials 
5?es to provide in- 
and administrative 
teachers and school 
:ors inplementing ICE 
id processes , 



Development 1972 



225.6 USOE (1972): Institutional sup- 

port . 

NIE (1973-75) : Program purchase, 
■ diversity of Wisconsin (1973- 
75): Institutional support. 



Short title and description 

Specialized Office Three 
*locate, describe, evaluate, and 
enter into the NIMIS system in- 
fonration on instructional 
inaterials ^for handicapped 
children. 

*adapt, modify, or develop need- 
ed instructiorlal inaterials for 
handicapped children. 



Type of 
•activity 



Start/ 
end 



Total amount 
of funds (in 
thousands of 
dollars) 



Funds source, award ty] 



Service 197^-76 821.0 -USOE/BEH (197^-76): Progri 

chase. 
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description 
? Three 

evaluate, and 
US. system in- 
nictional 
licapped 



Type of 
activity 



St^t/ 
end 



Total amount 
of funds (in 
thousands of 
dollars) 



Funds source, award type 



Service 197^-76 821.0 USOE/BEH (197^-76) ; 

chase. 



rrogram pur- 



develop need- 
aterials for 
•en. 



VJ1 
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Table 3. Current non-NTE oro.lects 



Project 



Specialized 
Office Thn^e 



T)b.1ect1ves and strategies 




T^e provision of equal educational 
opportunities for all handicapped 
children r-equires the acl-Tiowledg - 
nent of several basic educational 
pi'inciples. First, handicapped 
children differ in educationally 
si^ificant ways from norihandicapp- 
ed leamerG and, if they are to 
grow and develop to reach their 
naxijnal potential, they must be 
provided with instructional pro- 
grams appropriate to the unique 
characteristics they manifest. 
Second, the identification of- in 
structional programs which diffe 
in direct relation aiid proportion 
to the unique characteristics of ' 
various subgroups of handicapped 
pupils requires the developinsnt of 
a logical and/or empirically based 
system for identifying and matching 
educationally relevant learner 
characteristics to materials 
characteristics. Third, the dis- 
semlnaticn of the Infonnaticn on 
how to Individualize Instruction 
throu^ the use of instructional 
materials is Just as lirportant as 
the identification of validated lr»- 
structional mateirLals for particu- 
lar pi;ipil groups^ 

Specialized Office Three (S3) , lo- 
cated at the R. & D. center and 
supported as part of the BEH in- 
structional media and materials 



TKls activity is in the l8th month cl 
, anticipated 3-year contract. 



$821,000* 

^Specialized Office 
Three was funded by 
the Bureau' cf Educa- 
tion for the Handi- 
capped (IXOE) as of 
Septerrter 197^ , ^or a 
period ' .'^ 1 year at a 
level o: $321,000. 
Second-: -^^^ conr Inua- 
ticr wa:.- funded at 
$500 ,00G with fund 
ing in the third year 
anticipated at ap- 
proxlnatelj' the same 
level. These funds 
represent ^.8 percent 
of the WisconsLn 
R. & D. Center fund 
ing. 



The current thrust ■ 
of the project is ti 
malcrlals and encod 
for entity into the 
structional materia 
system (WmS), As 
1973 J approximately 
s tracts nad b^ "pr 
submitted to NIMIS. 
niajor activity is t 
usage of a^railable 
materialr thrji-i>^'. 
ments desieie-l co t 
use for evaluatorSj 
and users of such n 
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Table 3. Current non-NIE oro.lects 



and strategies 


Status . 


Funding 


Accompi isnments 




f equal educational 
Dr all riaridlcapped 
5S the . ackr*owl 2dg - 

basic educational 
rst, handicapped 

In educationally 
s from nonhandicapp- 
, if they are to 
p to reach their 
al, they must be 
nstructional p ro- 
te to the unique 

they manifest. 
ntiflc>ation of In- 
crans whifh fTf^T* 

V>fil^^ii til \ 1 T 

ion and proportion 
haracteristics of 
ps of handicapped 

the development of 
r enplrically based 
t living and match* 
elevant learner 

to materlAls 
. . Third, the dls- ' 
he infbrnation on 
allr.e lnstxv:ction 

of inslractionail 
St as important as 
ion of valldaced in- 
erlals for particu- 

B. 


ITiis act:ivity is i:i the l6^;. ::,'.':ith cT 
an anticipated 3-year convn.v?t. 

- 


$s::i,ooo»» 

"Specialised OVtlc.: 
Three was fi-nded by 
the Bureau cC Educ.a- j 
tion for the Handi- 
capped (USOE) as of 

period of I year at a 
level of $321,000. 
Second-year contlnua- 
ticn was funded at 
$500,000, with fund- 
ing in the third year 
anticipated at ap- 
proxinnately the sairB 
level. These funds 
represent 4.8 percent 
of trie Wisconsin 
R.-& D. Center fund- 
ing. 


Hif cun _r.t uhx\iSo cX this sta^ 
of i;ne project to (iescrlbe <- 
materials and enccxie descriptions 
for entry intc the national in- 
structional marerials ir^foiTnation 
system (MIMTS) , As of April 
1973, approximately ^1,500 ab- 
stracts had been pr^'pared and 

major activity is to reconinend 
u^pge of av'ailable instructional 
materials through criteria docu- 
ments desigiea do be of practicall 
use for evaluator%, developers, 1 




Ice Three (S3), lo- 
ft 1). center and 
rt of the BEH In- 
La and materials 
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Project 






Objectives and strateaies 


Status 


1 Funding 


Accomplish 




network, is concerned v;itli iinprov- 
ing education through providing- 
appropriate matei-lals for rrentally 
retarded, specific-leaming-dis- 
abled, emotionally distuit)ed, 
speech-ijnpalr»ed, ph^'sically handi- 
capped and other help-LTpaired a^d 
multiple -handicapped learners. 
Each or these handicapped t^j-oups 
differs in educationally signifi- 
cant wa^;s from the others, althcug' 
in some Instances there are 
cliaracteristic likenesses. Tne 
task of the S3 Office is to identi- 
f^^ the characteristics of th^SG 
learr.er groups which are critical 
to the specification of Instii-jc- 
ticnal-rraterials requir>ements , to 
identify materials which meet these 
leaiTier needs, and to evalu'ite the 
materials identified to ir.surs tha: 
"tiiev are aDnr^Dr^^i''^ f^r^^r>f*''t^ 
and practical Tor the learners for 
vfTion they are rc'corzrended, V.>:en 
no adequate nEteilals are found, 
nev/ materials ar^ developed or ex- 
tant materials are adapted to meet 
the needs of tl^sese iia'Kiicapped 
groins . 

I^ie .educational sei^lces to b'- 
provided for the nonulat'^n oerv'-: 
by Z3 are effective Instruc".' irial ; 
materials and or>:anizationa" j 
structures which iiave been sp-i-;.. -j 
Ically' 'defined, carefully devel- 1 
oped 'and thoroucrily assessed for 1 


1 
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ctivesandstrateaies 



Status 



is concerned with- iirprov. 
tion through providing 
te materials for nientally 

specific-leaining-dis- 
Dtionally disturbed, 
paired, physically handi- 
1 other help-iirpaii^d and 
landlcapped learners.' ■ 
■iese handicapped groups 
1 educationally signifi 

from the others , althoug 
^stances there are 
Istic likenesses. Ihe 
le S3 Omce is co identi 
iracteristics of th^se 
Toups which are critical 
fcification of Inst rue - 
;erials requireni?nts, to 
materials which reet these 
feds, and to evaluate the 
identified to insure tha 
jppropriate, effective, 
-cal for the learr.ers i" 

8oe recoroended. Vnen 
:e HBterlals are Tound, 
.als "are developed or ex- 
'ials are adapted to r.eet 
of these handicapped 

ional seivices to be 
br the populat '^n ser/ed 
effective Instructional 
and oro;anizaticnal 
which iiave been specir 
Ined, carefully devel- 
horougniy assessed for 



Funding 



Accomplishments 
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Project 



Objectives a?>.d strategies 

use In n?etlng the needs of chil- 
dren with parulc'ilai^ handicapped 
conditions'. To provrLde these 
sem.dces, rnajor systens are being 
developed and tested for the lo- 
cation, assessment, adaptation, 
and developinent of Instmctlonal 
naterlals, Ihese systems utilize 
mterials InrorrrBtion to make rec- 
conrendations for- the use of par. 
ticular instructional materials 
^^V:h handicapped children of the ■ 
Dooulation served by S3 and, 
therefore, Ur^y are designed to be 
responsive to the materials needs 
identified by the UCU-t-h. and the 
ALRC network 



Status 



Funding 



Developing 
Mathematical 
Processess 
Leadership 
Specialist 
li^lning Pro- 
gram 



This progran supports the training 
of 15, college "and university math- 
ematics educators as 1X^1? leader- 
ship specialists to engage in one 
or iTDre of the following acti^-l- 
ties: (1) Establish IX-IP dissemina- 
tion and L-rplementation center at 
their college or university, (2) 
conduct DM? awareness conferences, 
(3'- serve as a H'V local coordi- 
rator^ W train DM? local coordi- 
nr.T:crs, (5) '^rk-Adth n^I? teachers 
and Df'I? local coordinators, and 
(6) use D>iF in teaching preservice 
or inservice teacher^ducation 
courses. Uie individuals partici- 
pating in the training program h^ 
" previously -been- trained _as^ '^'^^ 
local coordinators , had worked"^ 



Ihis acti^/lty is in the 15th month 
of a 20-mDnth grant period. 



$36,468* 



AccompUshmen" 



iiLit 



*1hls actijvity was 
funded by^-the Nation- 
al Science Fbunda 
tion. 



Fifteen W leaders 
ists are nearing cc 
their training. 
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ves and strategies 



Ihg the- needs of chll- 
articular handicapped 

lb provide these' 
ajor systems are being 
nd tested for the lo- 
essment, adaptation, 
[lent-of instructional 
Ihese systeiTs utilize 
nfoniHtlon to inake rec- 
03 for the use of par- 
tructlonal materials 
apped children of the 
ser'ved by S3 and. 
they are designed to be 
to the materials needs 
by the NC»H and the 



Statiis 



n supports the training 
58 and university math- 
:ators as DMP leader- 
lists to engage in one 
;he fcllowlng actlvl- 
3tabllsh DMP dlssemlna- 
Dlementatlon center at 
Se or university, (2) 
■awareness conferences, 
J a DI^ local coordl- 
iraln DT^P local coondl- 
work with [14? teachers 
lL coordinators, and 
in teaching preservlce 
i teacher-education 
16 "individuals partlcl 
le training progra^m had 
>een trained as Df^lP 
nators, had worked 



Ihls activity is In the 15th month 
of a 20-month grant period. 



FundiJig 



Accompli shmen ts 



$36,468* 



•This activity was 
Tunded by the Nation, 
al Science Foanda- 
tlcn. 



Fifteen leadership specialr- 
Ists are n earing conpletlon of 
their training. 
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vd-th local schools In Implementing 
DMP, and had expressed stmig 
Interest In I>P. The training in- 
cludes (1) a 1-week Intensive^ - 



training conference, (2) planning 
and conducting a 3-<3ay conference 
for DMP local coordinators, and 
(3) serving as a consultant for a- 
DMP awareness conference. 
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. schools In ijnplementing 

lad expressed straig 

n DMP. The training In- 

a 1-week Intensive 
0pference, (2) planning 
ting a 3-day conference 
cal coordinators, and 
g as a consultant for a 
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